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from four entirely different angles 





SIBERIAN GARRISON 8/6 


**No review can do justice to this powerful and pathetic story, 
so full of human nature as it is, and of the blood-and-irony 
of circumstances.”—E. B. O. in The Morning Post. 


SUBALTERN’S WAR (Third Impression) 4 / 6 


“It is a relief to hear at last the voice of a plain, honest man 
raised to tell the true story of his part—a typical part—in the 
Great War.”—The Army Quarterly. 


MY SEVENTY-FIVE 7/6 


“A true, sane, courageous, beautiful and heart-rending little 
masterpiece.” —The Nation. 


HER PRIVATES WE 7/6 


Here at last is the voice of the “ 


other ranks ”’; a true, brilliant, 
and infinitely moving picture of the War by a British private 
soldier. Her Privates We is a marvellous record of actual 
experience. January, 1930. 
N.B.—No further subscriptions can be accepted for the special 
limited edition of this remarkable book. 


* 





PETER DAVIES LIMITED 30 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 
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ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATION 
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a It’s fine furniture—solid, good 
ever-wearing stuff! And it 
looks as good as it is. Yet 
nowhere in London will you 
find prices so low as Jelks!.. 
ue Their great showrooms con- 


BARGAIN BOOK 


Jelks have the largest fae 

stock of new a 

second-hand Billiard ; 

and Combined Billiard- ¢ 

and Dining Tables ime 
in London. 
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\ £100,000 of stock tain an enormous variety of NX 
y) 800,000 eq. feet! stock, too. Come to Jelks — {ji} 
74 iSHOWROOMS: and spend happy hours Ye 
My ; Cash or EasyTerms: choosing your happy home. [XN 
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SSTZES 


W., Jewnsssons 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


Telephone : North 2598 @ 2599. "Bus, Tram or Tube to the door. 
Showrooms open from 9 a.m. till 7.30 p.m. Thursdays : Close 1 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. on Saturdays. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 
NEE ZQWTIE-AYAIES A ELST SH" 
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Those who state that, 


to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years ago, 
should smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. 


It has that genuine old style quality, is 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut from the 
cake. 

From most good tobacconists in 

1 and 20z. packets, or 20z. and 40z, 

silvered tins, at 1/24d. per oz. 


mmc 
OU mm Square 
MATURED VIRGINIA { 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809, 
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PNIRA NONE REN ESET 
This Christmas 


Give them the Gift for 
every day in the year 


The Newest, Greatest 


NCY CLOPAEDIA 
RITANNICA 














AKE this Christmas really worth remembering. Give your family a 
gift that will grow in meaning and value with every day and every year 
—the newest, greatest Encyclopedia Britannica. 
There is still time to put this gift of gifts under the tree on Christmas morning 
—if you act now. But there is no time to lose. 
Just off the presses, published at a cost of £500,009, completely new and 
up-to-date, this mew Britannica is specially designed to meet the needs of this 


fast-moving modern age. 


It has been made more interesting and more convenient to use than ever 
before. Here is a practical guide to knowledge, designed for the needs of 


every intelligent person. 


It contains all the world’s accumulated knowledge. 


With the new Britannica in your home you have the answer to every problem. 


The World’s Knowledge 


in Practical Form 


Here is a book for everybody. A ready 
source of reference for the scientist and 
scholar, a handbook on myriads of subjects 
for the business and professional man; yet 
more than that, it is an easy, practical, 
fascinating book of knowledge for every 
man and woman of to-day—every child, 
too, It is your book, your child’s book— 
a book for everyone who reads and wants 
to know. It can give real help to every 
member of your family—every day in the 
year, 

In this marvellous work you find the 
supreme authorities from every nation and 
every sphere, more than 3,500 altogether, 
each a recognised master of his subject. 


Unique Assembly of 
Genius 


Here is a unique assembly of genius with- 
Out equal or precedent. No university 
could possess such a faculty, no other 
teference work in any language has afy- 
thing comparable to it. , 
Immense is the total space devoted to 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland; to 
» Australia, South Africa, India; 
to the colonies and dependencies proper}; 
1) every part, and to every intellectual 


ORS OSS BOS LE LOS LON LOR, 


interest, of the British Empire whether 
actually or historically regarded. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin, the famous editor of the 
Observer, was, aS editor-in-chief, vested 
with supreme control. Under his patriotic 
but internationally-minded guidance thirty 
associate editors, men of such calibre as 
Julian Huxley (Biology), E. N. da C. 
Andrade (Physics), A. S. Eddington 
(Astronomy), J. H. Morgan (Law), W. S. 
Lazarus-Barlow (Medicine), Robert Lynd 
(Literature), and so on, and all (except 
three) British, recruited as contributors 
3,500 of the world’s most eminent scien- 
tists, scholars and experts. 


Famous Men are Your 
Everyday Companions 


And this is true because it is written by 
the great leaders of our age, not by mere 
“ compilers.” 

Men high in business and industry explain 
their methods. Eminent scholars record 
the epoch-making results of modern 
research. Scientists and philosophers, 
inventors and explorers—all are here, 
waiting to give you authentic information 
on the subjects they know best. 


Magnificent Illustrations 


Think of having this vast range of useful 
up-to-date information always at hand, 
ready to turn to at a moment’s notice! 





This handsome bookcase-table, made of solid brown 
mahogany, is included with every set of the new 
Britannica. 


Fifteen thousand superb illustrations make 
vivid every chapter in this all-inclusive 
story of civilization. You learn by seeing 
as well as by reading. 

Thousands of hours of lectures, years spent 
in world travel, could not give the same 
opportunities for culture and achievement 
that are found in this great Britannica, 
which is a complete all-sufficing library 
in itself, 


Extremely Low Price 


Due to the economies of mass production, 
the price of this mew Britannica is ex- 
tremely low—the lowest, in fact, at which 
a completely new edition has been offered 
for two generations! The demand _ is 
enormous—to own a set of the first print- 
ing on the present favourable terms, you 
should act at once! Easy payments if 
desired—a deposit of only £1 will bring 
the complete set with its handsome book- 
case-table to your home. 


REMEMBER-~this is a new book. Only 
a very small amount of text material which 
could not be improved in any way has 
been retained from previous editions. 


Illustrated Booklet FREE 


Now-—while you have this page before you 
—cut out the coupon and send it in. . It 
will bring you—absolutely free and without 
any obligation whatever—a 56-page booklet 
telling the full story of the new Britannica. 
Contains sample maps, colour plates, etc. 

If you prefer to see the books, call at our 
Showrocems, Imperial House, 80-86, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. ’ 

It is important to note that we emp’oy no 


canvassers. 





POST COUPON TO-DAY 


Tue Encyccop#p1a Britannica Co., Ltp., 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, 

London, W.1. 

Please send me by return of post, without 
any obligation on my part, your 56-page 
illustrated booklet describing the mew Four- 
teenth Edition of the Britannica, together 
with full information concerning bindings, 
low price offer and easy terms of payment. 








i Name. 
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‘PETER ROBINSON, LTD: 





PETER 
ROBINSON 


COMPLETE 
SERVICE 
| FOR MEN 


(Eastern Building) 


HAIRDRESSING 
SALON 


(Basement) 


Men’s Catalogue 
sent on request 


Customers may confidently rely upon 
the closest attention to important details of 
Dress Clothes, whether made to order or. 
selected from Ready to Wear garments. 


DINNER SUITS. 


Tailored- to Order - ~ 9 to 14 gns. 
Ready to Wear. 
In Barathea Coating - - - 6 gns. 


Better quality (lined with artificial Silk), 
cut and tailored in our own workrooms, 


7 and 8 gns. 
Lined with Silk - - ~ ~ 9 gns. 
Dinner Jackets - - - » 5.10.0 


j 


“OXFORD STREET, W.1. 








GIVE YOUR BOY A Goop 
EDUCATION. 


Education, like most other things, costs more since the 
war, -especially the final years, which are so necessa 
to fit a boy for success in life. Parents should ae 
thought for the future and ensure the best education for 
their sons by means of a 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” POLICY 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Principal Features : 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the 
_ — 14, 15, 16, or such age as may be 
esired. 


(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of 
the father’s death, or, alternatively, 


(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options, 
(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


Write for explanatory booklet, “ AC3,” to 


Te STANDARD Lamy 


LONDON , ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
. EDINBURGH 
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Some queer pipes-and 
, the Supreme tobacco 


North Americandudian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 


bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 





NOW ALSO IN 20x) KET TINS AT 2/6 31th 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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TMANS WARDROBE : 
‘from the inside 


Your Business Clothes— 


PW = 


















Is the Lining right ? 

E sure to ask your Tailor to use a “COURTINE” 
B LINING—woven by COURTAULDS—particularly 
when you order a business suit. A “ COURTINE” 
LINING gives the worth, wear and comfort needed for 
your workaday garments. Strong and neat, yet wonder- 
fully smooth, the coat slips on or off instantly, without 
rucking or dragging. A “COURTINE.” LINING has a 
smoothness and a strength which no ordinary sort of Lining 
can attain. There is a variety of patterns—suitable to 
match every kind and colour of cloth. Ask your Tailor 


to use only “6 89 


]f any difficulty om 
Ye “COUR- 
TINE”, LIN- 
INGS, write to the 
Manufacturers: 
COURTAULDS, 
Tid., 16; Sé. 
Martin’s -le-Grand, 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 














Seetional Bookcases 


ceedegerercrtarrcrr Treereeeerecsereeeereus ieee 





The dignified ia") 


‘appearance of PML |: il BEN 


these well-known es [ hiae 
improved Sec- 
tional Bookcases, an ; 
will enhance the 4 
appearance of EB n 
any room. 

One of the new 
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improved Sec- ———— 





tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a very | 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 

forms the founda- 

tion for building 

a larger Bookcase , 
when required, ( 








Write for tllus- 


prices, 














London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W.1. 


Weeaa 








Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 














THE 


1930’ 


PETROL 





Pratts 


“SN)\PETROLAA+ 





A NEW realization of power 
which will amaze you. 


A NEW and “electric” accelera- 
tion, assured by instant and 
absolute vaporisation. 


A NEW degree of purity—com- 
plete freedom from gum, sulphur 


and carbon-forming elements. 
This means safety for your engine. 


4 Easier starting in all 
weathers. 


Every Car 
is a Better Car 
on Pratts 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Mc€.250 
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A Lifetime at Sea 


(often a tragically shortened lifetime) 


and then....... 


aN the feebleness of old age, many an 
honest British Sailor is faced with the 
struggle to live on insufficient means. 


Aged, homeless, friendless, incurably 
afflicted, they turn appealingly to 


THE “ROYAL ALFRED” 


This sixty - year - old No needy deserving 
charity provides case of such people 
homes — one specially ought ever to go un- 


provided for those in- ° 
curably afflicted—and assisted. To-day the 


outpensions for Aged Charity has more than 


Mariners. It adminis- 1,400 beneficiaries, but 
ters grants of a simi- there are many others 
Jar nature and tem- who have appealed in 


porary relief at the ain Liakaienm jee 


time when most t th 
needed to widows and Money was no ere, 
dependents and _ dis- Your Xmas cheer— 


abled men of our indeed your food five 
British Merchant days out of each 
Navy and Fishing seven — depends on 
Fleet, sailors, 

Please help now, by sending a gift to-day to 
The “ Royal Alfred”? Aged Merchant Seamen’s 
Institution, 58 Fenchurch St., London, E.C, 3. 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1 


THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in 
money and clothing to the underpaid clergy 
of England, Wales, Ireland, the Overseas 
Dominions and the Mission Field, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary 
distress. 

At this season of the year the applications 
for help show a marked increase, and a 
large fund is required to meet all the needs. 
Gifts of clothing of every description are 
also most gratefully received. 


Secretary: Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 








SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
the institutions whose 


appear below 


4 
aa ie 


appeals 











DADDY’S PRIDE 





t 


bu 
DADDY DIED, 


and so baby is one of 
the present family of 
4,776 children of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


Over 33,000 received altogether. 


Will you please help by 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT P 


Cheques, eic., crossed Barclays and pay- 

able “Waifs & Strays” gratefully 

received and further information gladly 

given by the Rev. A. |. Westcott, D.D., 

Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, London, S.E.11. 


CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W3 


No Lervers. No Payments, 
THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. 
A certain number of beds are provided for 


advanced — who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for Building eee the first part of 

which will be wards for ‘‘ middle income” 

patients ‘who can contribute towards their 
cost, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM, 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
Secretary— J. Courtney Buchanan, C.BE. 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK 
HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our 
race. 
Please Send a Special Christmas 
Donation to: 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W.9 
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All Lovers mn Animals should support 








R.S. P. C. A. 


= (Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) 
= THE OLDEST ANIMAL. PRCTECTION SOCIETY IN THE WORLD AND THE ONLY ONE 


= IN ENGLAND EMPLOYING A LARGE STAFF OF INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY SPECIAL 
= TRAINING TO DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 








THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C.A., 


DONATIONS 





in support of this national and humane work should be sent to? 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 'S.W. I 
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THE 
MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Patron : 


£12,000 


STILL NEEDED TO SAVE THIS 
NATIONAL CHARITY. 


H.M. THE QUEEN, 





1500 YOUNG WOMEN & GIRLS 


HELPED & TRAINED IN 170 YEARS 





PLEASE SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Treasurers 
of Appeal Fund, at the Hospital. 











Miss Smallwood’s Society 
for the Assistance of Ladies 


in Reduced Circumstances. 
Under Royal Patronage. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. - 
CHRISTMAS will soon be with us once 


more—Christmas, known as the Children’s 


Festival; but it is our privilege to adminis- 
ter to the old, and sick, and lonely. We 
have to see that over 300 Ladies have gifts 
of money—extra gifts because it is 
Christmas. 

Then we want to suggest people kindly 
paying one year’s rent. Think how bovely 
to fall asleep on Christmas night and to 
wake up in the morning and know your 
rent is paid for a year. 

Please send your gifts of money as soon 
as possible—making cheques payable to 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 








CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


The Charity Organisation Society has 
kept the flag flying for thrift and self- 
respect for over half a century. The 
doors of its 29 London centres are open 
to all who care for these things to-day, 
and would help their fellow citizens up 
out of misfortune back to independence, 
instead of drowning them in the slough 
of pauperism. 
structively helped last year, but £43,839 
had to be raised to do it. Not a penny 
of this was deducted for expenses. Send 
your donation to the Charity Organisation 
Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road,. S.W. 1. if you can give 
some of your time to help in the work 
you will be more than welcome, and you 
will find it interesting to get an inside 
view of how all these new Acts of 
Parliament really work. 


8,186 cases were con- ] 








_ 








Why you are asked to help 





THE CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE & EAR Hosprra., 


BECAUSE it is so overwhelmed with cases of 
urgent necessity that every day men, women 
and children have to be turned away. 


BECAUSE it is trying to meet this situation 
“THE PRINCESS LOUISE” 


by building 
WING. 


BECAUSE £16,000 must be found quickly to 
complete the total of £50,000 needed for this 
new building, otherwise the work cannot go on. 


NO FINANCIAL RESERVE. 


so please 


There are 2,000 patients waiting for beds, 


send a 


special gift to-day to 


CARMICHAEL THOMAS, Chairman. 


JZ 




















THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


§.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


your Christmas Gifts. 


of the world. 


Missionary Grants voted monthly include 
training of Clergy and Teachers, building of 
Churches, Colleges and Schools, training of 
Missionary Doctors (men and women), the 


S.P.C.K. General Fund 


| 

| 

| 

Our Treasurers are hoping for a share of | | 
is not adequate for the demands from all parts 
| 





A s OUNDATION, 
AND TRULY LAID. 


The sole purpose of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is to encourage the wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment. 


Society’s platform, 
apart from this single task has no rightful place. 





WELL 


Its supporters are drawn from the whole of Christendom, 
and in matters of both faith and order they differ 
widely from one another. 
between them—they agree in the desire to place the 
Bible within reach of all men in their mother-tongue, 
and for this one object they co-operate. 


There is at least one bond 


On the Bible 


therefore, controversy on matters 








work of: Port and Voyage Chaplains caring 
for the British Empire Settlers as they pass 
overseas, the publication of literature in many 
tongues for the mission field, etc. 

£3 will pay for one box of books for dis- 
tribution by a Voyage Chaplain. Larger gifts 
may be earmarked for a particular purpose, 
about which information can be supplied. 

Yours faithfully, 


GeorcE L, GosLinc, 
Secretary. 





Cheques payable to S.P.C.K. should be crossed 
“ Barclays Bank Ltd., a/c payee.” 











God is blessing the work based on this clear and 
simple agreement, as the following figures of circulation 
prove. The Society has existed 125 years. In its 
first quarter of a century, it issued six million volumes 
of the Holy Scriptures; im the second, twenty-one 
millions; in the third, fifty-seven millions; in the fourth, 
one hundred and one millions; and in the fifth, two 
hundred and eleven millions. In the last quarter of a 
century it has issued twenty-six million more volumes 
than in the whole preceding century. 


Subscriptions and donations may be sent to The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A MAN 


IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir J. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside Gilray, and 

almost smoked into his eyes. Soon 
the aroma reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly his fingers 
fastened on the pouch. He filled his pipe, 
without knowing what he was doing, and 
I handed him a lighted spill. He took 
perhaps three puffs, and then gave me a 
look of reverence that I know well. It 
only comes to a man once in all its glory— 
the first time he tries the Arcadia Mixture 
—but it never altogether leaves him. 


‘* Where do you get it?” Gilray whispered, 
in hoarse delight. 
The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 ozs. 2/5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is SIR J. M. BARRIE’S “ARCADIA” 











Made by Carreras 
Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. 
Sold in Airtight Tins, 2-ozs. 
2/5; 4-ozs. 4/10. Also 


in Cartridge form. 











A PRESENT 
OF LASTING VALUE 


This New Model Remington 

possesses many Special and Unique 

Features, among which are. the 
following :— 

1. Streamline body — beauty 

and great strength. 

2. Type bars always in writ- 

ing position. 

3. Perfect visibility— 

no shadow on your work 

at any time. 

4. Paper bail—holds paper 

tight to extreme bottom of 

page. 

5. Carriage lock — protects 

machine from accident or 

misuse by others. 

6. Margin release — on the 

keyboard. 

7. Paragraph key — makes 

neater work by indenting 

paragraphs uniformly— 

simple as a space bar, five 

times as fast—invaluable for 

tabulating. 


The New “T” Model 


Remingten 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Complete. in Case 
OR BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
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News of the Week 


The London Traffic Scheme 
(pae scheme of the Government for the reorganization 
of the passenger traffic of London is the first official 
admission that the Socialist creed is changing organically. 
One of the most ancient articles of faith is dropped. 
Nationalization (so far as we can judge, though the scheme 
is still in the making) becomes Rationalization. A tend- 
eney in this direction has long been observable, and we 
have called the attention of our readers to it on occasions 
too numerous to mention; but the formal sanctioning 
of it is extremely important. Mr. Herbert Morrison, the 
Minister of Transport, sketched the principles which are 
to be applied to the reorganization in answer to an 


obviously pre-arranged question in the House of Commons 
on Monday. 








* * * * 


The proposal should be interpreted in the light of what 
Mr. Morrison said in the House of Commons on November 
6th. He then explained that it would become more and 
More necessary to place publicly-owned undertakings not in 
the hands, of a Secretary of State, or of politicians or of 
public persons accustomed to the procedure of Parliament, 


but ‘in the hands of “a limited number of first-class 
business men.” The plan which Mr. Morrison is working 
out was recommended in the Liberal Yellow Book. Since 
Monday, the Government have allowed much more 
to be known. The Times says that the scheme has already 
advanced considerably further than Mr. Morrison implied. 
*“* Public ownership” is the objective. The idea is to 
establish a controlling body on the lines of the Metro- 
politan Water Board or the Central Electricity Board. 
The interests to be brought into the common service will 
be the Underground Railways, the Metropolitan Railway, 
the omnibuses and the tramways. The case of the Metro- 
politan Railway presented exceptional difficulty, as the 
railway extends beyond the London area. It was decided, 
however, that it could not be left out. Another difficulty 
was the suburban services of the main-line railways. 
These have been excluded. 
* * # * 


A Board of Management would be appointed consisting 
of seven members who would be chosen for their “ business 
capacity.” Mr. Morrison hopes to secure Lord Ashfield 
as President of the Board and he could not possibly make 
a better choice. London owes to the brains and energy 
of Lord Ashfield a wonderfully efficient and cheap pas- 
senger service. It is believed that Lord Ashfield is “ not 
unfriendly ” to Mr. Morrison’s scheme. If so, he is as 
generous as he is capable. for the rejection by the present 
Government of the joint scheme which he had worked 
out with the London County Council for pooling the 
London passenger services was distinctly summary. 
Public ownership vitalized by business brains in the 
management, instead of the usual dignified cireumspec- 
tion of Government officials, might well be a profitable 
alliance. It is obvious that only under a monopolistic 
system of some sort will the congestion in London become 
amenable to treatment. It is essential, however, that 
the spirit of private enterprise which served London so 
astonishingly well in the pre-congestion period should be 
preserved. The same principles ought to be applied to 


the Post Office. 
* * x * 


President Hoover’s Message 

President Hoover, in his Message to Congress on 
Tuesday, showed how tightly he keeps his hand on a 
variety of subjects. He dealt with each in the manner of a 
man who knows what he wants and feels strongly about 
it. Speaking first of foreign affairs he said that “a great 
moral standard” had been raised in the world by the 
Peace Pact. New efforts were now necessary to eliminate 
those forces which produced dangerous controversies. 
First among these efforts he placed the use of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. He was quite 
satisfied with the statute of the Court as amended and 
he would soon ask the Senate to ratify it. At the same 
time he was careful to explain that the United States 
was taking “ not the slightest. step towards entering into 


the League of Nations.” 
* * * * 


He had the highest hopes of the coming Naval Con- 
ference. The prospects for a permanent peace were 
“‘ never brighter.” Nevertheless, he was deeply concerned 


at the growing expense. of American national. defence. 
[837] 
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The expenditure had risen from £53,400,000 in 1914 
to £146,000,000 this year, and these figures excluded 
all the civilian services of the Departments. ‘ The total,” 
he said bluntly, “ is higher than that-of the most highly 
militarized nations of the world.” If the Naval Conference 
should fail, and the authorized naval programmes of 
the United States had to be fulfilled, the United States 
would be committed during the next ‘six years ‘to an 
expenditure on construction alone of - more ‘than 
£240,000,000. 
* * * * 

As regards the Budget, he expected that there would be 
roughly a surplus this year of £45,000,000, and next year 
of £24,600,000. He had, therefore, recommended a 
provisional reduction of the Income Tax by 1 per cent. 
Legislation was already before Congress and the direct 
cost to the State was estimated at about £32,000,000. 
Then Mr. Hoover made an emphatic prediction to the 
effect that the indirect effect of lowering the tax would 
be quite otherwise. ‘‘ Experience has shown that each 
reduction in taxes has resulted in revenue in excess of 
the mathematically computed return under the reduced 
rates.”” Mr. Hoover is famous as an architect of pros- 
perity, and Mr. Snowden who may have become tired of 
hearing the ancient doctrine which Mr. Hoover has just 
propounded may reflect that it comes from America with 
unusual freshness and foree. Another matter in which the 
British Government would do well to watch Mr. Hoover’s 
procedure is his official inspiration of private enterprise. 
He summons the leaders of industry to Washington ; 


he encourages them; he asks for some statement of 


the maximum of their effort; he promises that the 
Government will ‘ never let them down”; but he also 
tells them that it is upon their unaided efforts in the 
end that the continuance of prosperity will depend. 
* ** * * 

The German Nationalists 

Herr Curtius has made his first speech to the Reichstag 
as Foreign Minister, and it was pleasant to notice how 
faithfully he followed in the footsteps of his master, 
Herr Stresemann. He secured by a large majority the 


rejection of Herr Hugenberg’s ridiculous Bill for throwing” 
g g g 


over the Young Plan. Nevertheless, under the Constitu- 
tion the Bill has to be submitted to a Referendum. 
Herr Curtius has little of the finesse of his predecessor, 
but he made very good fun of the Hugenberg Bill, which 
is a most solemn and pretentious farrago of Nationalist 
arrogance. Incidentally it provides penal servitude for 
any Minister who negotiates a Treaty irreconcilable with 
the Bill! As for the question of “‘ war guilt,’ what, 
Herr Curtius asked, was the use of a declaration on that 
subject ? Germans had only one opinion, but unfortu- 
nately that opinion would not have the slightest effect 
upon the clause in the Peace Treaty. 

* * * * 


Then, again, Herr Hugenberg asked the people to 
repudiate reparations. What was the use of that? 
Nobody wanted to pay reparations, but unhappily there 
was no practical alternative to the necessity of doing so. 
Herr Hugenberg is the type of the brilliant “ business 
man” who, many thoughtless people seem to think, 
would be a good substitute for the typical “ politician.” 
In the debate he cut a poor figure, as nothing would 
induce him to rise to his feet and defend his Bill. The 
Referendum will be taken on. December 22nd. The 
Government are confident that the votes for the Bill 
will be a small minority, but they are not blind to the 
persistent Hugenberg propaganda and to the irrational 
force of the superstition that a successful industrialist 
can teach a thing or two to the Government. Within 


—— 


<=, 


the Nationalist Party itself the few intellectuals are 
ostentatiously cold-shouldering Herr Hugenberg, » | ‘ast 
Saturday the second zone of the’ Rhineland occupied 
territory was evacuated “by the last of the French ‘and 


Belgian troops. 
8 P * * * 


Manchuria 

The British and American Governments have made 
joint representations to the Chinese and Soviet Gover, 
ments in regard to the fighting in Manchuria. The 
remind the Chinese and Soviet Governments that they 
are signatories of the Peace Pact. The Soviet Govem, 
ment have replied’ to Washington that they are amaze 
that the United States should offer advice to a Gover. 
ment with whom she has no official relations. The action 
of America is even described in the “ correct” language 
of diplomacy as an “unfriendly act.” The Russian 
Note adds that a direct agreement between the Soviet 
and China is the only possible settlement. 

.- 2 * * 

Reparations in Eastern Europe 

On Tuesday the Sub-Committee of the Hague Con 
ference dealing with non-German reparations met to 
adopt its Report. The settlement would appear to 
contain four heads: (i.) Those debts owed by Rumania 
and Yugoslavia in respect of personal property and 
reparations to be cancelled; (ii.) Greece to receive 
additional reparations to cover her debt payments by 
means of a reduction from the percentages of the other 
allies, Rumania, however, to keep her full share of 
Hungarian and Bulgarian reparations; (iii.) Czecho- 
slovakia to receive a percentage of the Eastern repara- 
tions to cover her “ liberation debt”; (iv.) the Great 
Powers to renounce their title to Eastern reparations 
in favour of the Little Entente States as a means whereby 
the latter may meet the demands of Hungary. All 
this, of course, is subject to the final acceptance of the 
Young Plan. For ourselves we do not see how this 
settlement in any way removes the deadlock between 
Hungary and Rumania on the everlasting Optants 
question. In this alone there is enough explosive 
material to blow up the final Hague Conference, and we 
appeal to the Government for a strong lead on the 
principle involved in that dispute. 

* * * * 

The International Bank 

The Statutes of the International Bank have been 
published, and are being closely scrutinized by Goven- 
ments before the resumption of the Hague Conference. 
It is not to be merely a Reparations clearing-house, but 
a ‘“ World Bank” in embryo on the lines of the Paris 
Experts’ recommendations. When we remember what 
confusion was caused by the “ havering ”’ as to where the 
original Conference was to be held, we can only deplor 
the beating about the bush as to the date of the fini 
settlement. To say that the French Government have 
deliberately employed Fabian tactics may not be quite 
fair, but when M. Tardieu had an excellent. reason fot 
wishing the Conference to be postponed until January 
(namely, that the French Budget was to come before the 
Chamber in December and that the whole strength o 
the Government was required in Paris), we are at a los 
to understand why no official statement. was made 
straightaway. As a result outsiders have had to fal 
back upon the ingenuous excuses and pretexts of the 
Paris Press. We cannot contemplate with equanimity 
a second Hague Conference to. be held on the eve & 
the Five Powers’ Naval Conference, which itself unfortr 
nately clashes with the. meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations. Moreover, after the London-Pati 
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quel, which, we imagine, was going on behind the scenes 
in August, the pronouncement from the French Ministry 
of Finance on Wednesday, November 13th, concerning 
ris as an international money market, was, to say 
the least of it, disquieting. 

* * * * 
Trade and the Empire 

By a cruel irony, the announcement of increased 
tariff rates in Australia coincides with a thoughtful 
monograph by Mr. F. L. McDougall, Australian Repre- 
sentative on the Empire Marketing Board, entitled The 
Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire 
Markets (Stationery Office. 1s.). This publication records 
two significant facts which dominate the present situation 
of British trade :_ that while the volume of world trade 
has continued to increase, though perhaps at a slower 
rate each year, since the beginning of 1927 there has 
been a steady fall in the quantum of British export trade. 
The falling off to only 83 per cent. of the 1913 level 
cannot unfortunately be attributed simply and solely 
to the propensity of adolescent nations for the wild oats 
of self-sufficiency. 

* * * 

The soaring figures of United States exports to South 
America and to the Far East are dismally eloquent when 
compared with the very slight increase which British 
trade can show. Japan, too, has outstripped us. In 
Western Europe, British exports have fallen by about 
40 per cent. Mr. McDougall draws the inference that 
Great Britain can most easily repair this deficiency by 
developing Empire trade. Although the Dominions are 
consumed as much as any new European nation with 
the desire to have their own local manufacturing indus- 
tries, the necessary industrial plant and equipment is 
in almost all cases purchased from Great Britain. He 
would have us develop these sheltered markets for British 
industry so that this country should have a security 
similar to that which the United States enjoys in her 
vast home demand. He assumed that this increased 
output would enable British manufacturers to reduce 


| overhead costs and so be better equipped for com- 
| petition elsewhere. 


* * * 


Australia and her Tariffs 

A severe blow, however, has just been inflicted upon 
British trade by the Austraiian Labour Government’s 
first excursion on the already high hills of its country’s 
tariff. It is not much consolation to know that the 
new tariff signifies an increase of rates rather than the 
imposition of new duties or that the additional duties 
to the tune of about 10 per cent. ad valorem will be 
proportionately increased against foreign goods so as 
tomake the import of foreign iron and steel, for instance, 


| well-nigh prohibitive, and also to maintain the British 


preference in respect of luxury goods (motors, silks, &c.). 
British manufacturers of hosiery and apparel are the 
hardest hit. Since this policy has meant a large can- 
cellation of orders, it is not surprising that the Australian 
and New Zealand Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce has made representations for a suspensory 
Provision in the case of contracts made previous to 
November 22nd. 
a * * * 

Towards the Coal Legislation 

Meetings of the Government with the coal owners have 
continued with somewhat better results than were 
expected after the announcement of a complete deadlock 
on Thursday, November 28th. The Government has 
tied its hands, of course, to a certain extent by its original 
declaration that the marketing schemes to be embodied 
ian Act would be such as had been ‘approved by a 


ee 


majority of the owners. The owner>, it appears, are 
sensible of the need for safeguarding the interests of 
consumers, and in their own interests would hardly 
favour such a rise of prices as would react on the demand 
for coal. What they dislike in the Government’s 
marketing proposals is the considerable element of State 
control through the Board of Trade, a control affecting 
both output and prices. However, as the Manchester 
Guardian pointed out on Tuesday—a welcome sign 
that the old Liberalism is really dying—such restraint of 
trade is natural and necessary in the new economic 
conditions, and Parliament, we may: hope, will not be 
frightened by a Victorian bogy. The point is, of course, 
whether or not the Government scheme will secure 
that the amalgamation of mines and concentration of pro- 
duction shall be hastened. We welcome unreservedly 
the latest move of the Government when on Tuesday 
the Coal Committee consulted privately with leaders 
of the Liberal Party. It were folly indeed to ignore 
the recommendations of the Samuel Report in 1926. 


* * * * 


The Lord Chief Justice and Electoral Reform 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Baldwin 
moved the adjournment of the House in order to discuss 
the nomination by the Liberals of the Lord Chief Justice 
as a member of the Electoral Reform Conference. He 
argued that no high judicial authority ought to figure 
as a party nominee. Mr. Lloyd George replied for the 
Liberals that Lord Hewart had been nominated on the 
assumption that the inquiry would be non-political—like 
the Speaker’s Conference; and he then brought the 
debate to a sudden end by announcing that Lord Hewart 
had withdrawn his name. The Times of Wednesday 
published a letter from Lord Hewart in which he stated 
that he had withdrawn solely to preserve harmony, but 
that he could in no way admit that the position of the 
Lord Chief Justice was analogous to that of a High 
Court Judge who had previously sat in the House of 
Commons. He held that as a peer of the United Kingdom 
he had not only the right but the duty to give his advice 
when invited to do so on such a subject as electoral 
reform. He is demonstrably right if his writ of summons 
to the House of Lords means anything, but we should 
prefer any mistakes to be on the right side—the right 
side being always the complete detachment of the 
judiciary from politics. 

* * * * 


Anglo-German Links of Peace 

The public was stirred by the latest act of Anglo- 
German conciliation. On Monday night General Smuts, 
who conducted the East African campaign on behalf 
of the Allies, welcomed General von Lettow-Vorbeck, 
the enemy Commander, at the annual gathering of 
those who fought in that campaign. There was unani- 
mous approval of General Smuts’s tribute to “a brave 
and clean fighter.” The German General made a fine 
speech, simple and humorous, and in excellent English. 
General Smuts added yet one more link to the chain of 
notable and thoughtful utterances by which his visit to 
England this autumn has been distinguished. We like 
specially the remark, ‘‘ Wars may be an indication of the 
youth of the human race, but we have reached maturity.” 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. on 
November 21st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99{$; on Wednesday week, 99%; a year 
ago, 1027; ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
853; on Wednesday week, 85}; a year ago, 893. Con- 
version Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on 
Wednesday week, 744; a year ago, 783. 
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| Economics 
’ agenen have heen several encouraging signs lately 

of a willingness to learn the lesson of conducting 
the country’s affairs by new methods under a minority 
Government. The tone is being set by the existence of 
critical problems, upon the solution of which depends 
not only the welfare of the people of these islands but also 
the stability of democracy as a principle, at a time when 
we have a Government who are, of course, not strong 
enough to enforce any policy which unites the whole 
Opposition. The trouble—or it may be our good fortune, 
if the lesson is learned—is that the problems cannot 
wait till there is a Government strong enough to have 
its own way whether it be right or wrong. In these 
circumstances every sign is welcome of a tendency towards 
economic co-operation. 

It is irrelevant to say that Socialism and Individualism 
can never meet, for those titles are very loose, and have, 
at most, a relative value. If there were a count of those 
who could put their hands on their hearts and say that 
they were Socialists in the Marxian sense, and those who 
could put their hands on their hearts and say that they 
were Individualists in the sense intended by Herbert 
Spencer, the two groups together would probably amount 
to an insignificant number. There is an immense tract 
of common land upon which there is ample occupation 
for the Labour Party, the Unionists and the Liberals. 
No doubt Labour would say that no final cultivation of 
that land is possible in such company. We do not dispute 
it ; but it is true that you cannot grow crops till you have 
ploughed, and it is obvious that in regard to unemploy- 
ment, for instance, the very first things still require 
to be done. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has taken a promising step 
by continuing his discussion with a group of econo- 
mists and business men in regard to the _ possible 
foundation of an Economic Committee to advise the 
Government. The Committee would correspond, in 
its different province, to the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the continuance of the discussion which Mr. Mac- 
Donald started in 1924, and took up again just before 
his recent visit to America, is strictly related to the 
growing demand for a non-Party treatment of unemploy- 
ment. But though not consciously related it is germane 
to that subject. It is all to the good if it does no more 
than incline more minds towards a policy above party, 
a policy of co-operation, a national policy. Such a policy 
might, in conception, be only temporary ; it might cease 
when the common ground had been worked over; but 
we should be greatly surprised if it were not discovered 
that there are a large number of critical questions which 
would be best withdrawn permanently from contro- 
versy. Unemployment is not the only one. There is the 
whole range of Social Services which are likely to cause 
a demoralization of democracy if they are carried on 
indefinitely as an auction at which the rival leaders bid 
for votes. 

The Government have already found that as a result 
of their bidding at the General Election they are 
committed to a new expenditure of £11,000,000 a year, 
apart from the expenditure on Mr. Thomas’s unemploy 
ment schemes, slum-clearance, education and drainage, 
and even so have not come within sight of really redeem 
ing their promises. All that they have done is to add one 
little amount to another little amount, none involving 
much dispute or raising any large principle. In our 
opinion the inclusion of young people at the school- 


I, 


and Party 


leaving age ought to have been one of the last instead 
of one of the first extensions of Unemployment Insurance 
And now we are faced with a probable deficit in the 
Budget, and there is already talk of an addition of 6d 
or ls. to the Income Tax. Mr. Snowden seems to have 
held out in principle against fresh large expenditure but 
‘to have surrendered in details. Cumulatively the resy} 
is serious, and all the time he probably believes as strongly 
as ever that when you are estimating what is available 
for further taxation you must never leave out of account 
the necessity of capital investment, which is the principal 
vitamin of industry. 

Dazzling policies are thrown at the heads of th 
electors, who have not the remotest idea of the way 
in which these policies can be applied, or what they will 
cost. The customary rejoinder to such a lamentation 
is that no other result was to be expected when the 
suffrage was extended to uneducated persons. That 
rejoinder has lost its sense, because a close knowledge 
of the working of most modern Acts of Parliament js 
confined to a few persons. Even the average Member 
of Parliament could not pass an elementary examination 
in all the points on which he has voted in a Committee of 
the whole House. A remarkable’ degree of elucidaticn 
might be achieved by an Economic Committee. The voter 
could be told compactly what are the pros and cons’ for 


some policy which the Government, or a Party, is begging 


him to accept. He would then have a fair chance of 
judging whether the benefits would be worth the expense, 
and of appreciating the dangers which would accompany 


the policy. More than that, if it were arranged, as we 


think it ought to be, that every addition to the expens 
of Unemployment Insurance, Pensions, and_ Social 


Services generally should come under the scrutiny of f 


such economic assessors, there would be a most desirable 
easing of the present direct and corrupting contact 
between those who make promises and those who cast 
their votes for the highest bidder. 

In his Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, at Cambridge last 
Saturday, General Smuts said some exceedingly wise 
things on the subject that we are discussing. He pointed 
out that democracy had already reached such a phase 
of complication that it could not hope to survive rationally 
unless it enlisted the calm and proficient help of the 
economists and the men of science in the regular work of 
administration. Just as kings could not get on without 
judges, so the statesmen of to-day, he said, could not get 
on without the experts. He indicated recent instances 
of the experts pulling the politicians out of the swamp 
in which they were stuck. The Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan were purely the work of professionals- 
professionals, be it noted, who were kept rigidly to thet 
proper function. The statesmen knew what they wanted, 


but could not themselves do it. Of course there sf 
always the risk that the experts may become so indi F 
pensable to the statesman that they may cut him ott f 


altogether. We have seen often enough the political 


bungles which resulted from allowing naval and military 
experts to act as plenipotentiaries, but within their om! > 
sphere the services of professional knowledge and scien [ 
in a modern democracy may be invaluable. The balan f 
must always be held. Justice is proverbially blind, and 
science is deaf and blind to illusion and passion. Wf 


should like to see every proposal which excites the passiol 


of cupidity and class-antagonism put through the siev¢ | 


a permanent economic committee. 
At present there is a most hazardous and entirely fal 
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differentiation between polities and economics. A har- 
mony can be achieved only with the help of some such 
new machinery as the Prime Minister is contemplating. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting in this 
connexion a few sentences from Mr. Alfred Zimmern’s 
penetrating study, The Prospects of Democracy :— 


“Whilst our political institutions have remained rooted in 


ancient habit, in the economic sphere we have developed a great 
and widespread new system corresponding with some approximation 
to our modern economic needs. But this new system is private, not 
public: it is outside the constitution. The result is that not only 
are our private needs—if we can call them so—better provided 
for than our public needs, but also that private power, with its 
new and up-to-date type of organization, has an immense advantage 
over public power. In the sphere of government. we are, in fact; 
attempting to do twentieth-century work with eighteenth-century 
instruments.” 


Transport and Civilization 


0 what extent transport is the life-blood of twentieth- 
century civilization has even yet not been fully 
realized. There has, however, for some years been a 
growing outcry against the legal obstacles that have 
hitherto made it impossible to relieve the congestion of 
the arteries. The enormous growth of motor traffic is 
the patent cause of the present dissatisfaction. 
- The late Government appointed a Royal Commission on 
Transport whose main purpose was to be the modernization 
of the law of the road. It has already published two 
interimreports. Mr. Herbert Morrison, the new Minister of 
Transport, is to be congratulated, however, on proceeding 
at once with a Bill embodying its main recommendations 
without waiting for a third report. The second reading 
of the Bill will be taken in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
December 5th, and since this cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be described as a party question we may 
hope that the Bill will become law early in the new year. 
The Bill itself, though incomplete. on some points, 
seems to meet the essential needs of the moment. There 
appears to be general satisfaction with that part of the 
Bill which deals with the speed limit. For ordinary 
motor-car traffic the speed limit is to be abolished. We 
have at last a recognition of the fact that the safe speed 
is a relative matter dependent on the individual driver. 
At the same time the size of the vehicle is an important 
factor, and we are glad to note that it is on this point, 
rather than that of weight, that the Bill discriminates. 
The speed of motor-coaches and omnibuses, 7.e., heavy 
vehicles with pneumatic tyres,is to be limited to thirty 
miles an hour, and that of heavy goods vehicles to twenty. 
The framers of the Bill have also recognized the employers’ 
responsibility for the speed of heavy motor traffic, 
and taken steps to prevent accidents arising from undue 


fatigue, by restricting the hours of duty of the drivers of 
these vehicles. The same distinction has again been 
recognized in the regulations for drivers’ licences, the 
minimum age being twenty-one for heavy vehicles and 
seventeen for others. We feel that this is a most valuable 
distinction, and that pains should be taken to preserve it, 
even if other points in the Bill have to be dropped. 

The Bill introduces an interesting new feature in the 
matter of licensing. The applicant for a driving licence 
will be required to make a declaration of physical fitness. 
There are to be no tests, but certain physical disabilities 
will automatically disqualify. Heavy penalties are 
provided in the case of a false declaration and the 
penalties for “ reckless and dangerous ” driving are very 
properly increased. The latter is distinguished from 
** careless ” driving, which is regarded as a venial offence. 
The value of this distinction will, of course, entirely 
depend upon the interpretation of the courts. 

Public attention has fastened particularly on the 
provision made for covering “ third-party risks.” We 
are glad to note that a certain latitude has been allowed 
as to the means of covering them. The provision that 
every motorist shall be able to meet the expenses which 
he is liable to incur should do away with much injustice, 
and relieve our hospitals of an unmerited burden. 

Finally, a start, but no more, has been made, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Commission, 
on the vital problem of a more rational organization of 
traffic authorities. We refer to the division of the country 
into twelve ‘“ Traffic Areas” to be administered by 
three Commissioners appointed by the Minister of 
Transport. The system of appointment is designed to 
secure the maximum amount of co-operation between 
the local and the national authorities. 


The Week in Parliament 


NHE debates on the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
in the House of Commons have been extraordinarily 
interesting. On Thursday of last week Mr. Percy Harris, 
on behalf of the Liberal Party, moved an amendment 
designed to secure training for all unemployed persons 
under the age of eighteen as a condition of the receipt 
of unemployment benefit. This was supported, in a 
speech of exceptional power, by Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
Whose analysis of the pledges and undertakings given 
by the Labour Party prior to the election in regard to 
this matter was very damaging to the Government. 
But although Major Elliot and Major Davies, for the 
Conservatives, and Mr. Lloyd George himself begged 
the Minister of Labour to give way, Miss Bondfield 
remained obdurate. In the subsequent division, 
the Government secured a comfortable majority over 


‘both the Opposition parties, and this result has been 


attributed in some quarters to the slackness of the 
Conservative back-benchers. The grounds for such an 
allegation are, to say. the least of it, flimsy. 

The statement that a three-line whip was issued is 
untrue. No special warning was given to the rank- 
and-file of the Unionist party to “‘ stand by.” Moreover, 





the curious opinion was held by a considerable number 
of them that a Government defeat at this juncture, 
on an issue raised by the rival party in Opposition, would 
serve no useful purpose. 

On Monday and Tuesday the storm from the Clyde 
broke over the heads of the unfortunate occupants of 
the Treasury bench. It has assumed far more formidable 
proportions than were at first anticipated. Mr. Fenner 
Brockway, Mr. Wheatley, and Mr. Beckctt led the attack 
on the first day, and all did well. Mr. Maxton took 
command on Tuesday. And it was significant that with 
every division the numbers of the malcontents grew. 
A special word of praise is due to Miss Jenny Lee, who 
moved an amendment to increase the children’s allowances 
from two shillings to five. She spoke under circumstances 
of considerable difficulty—to a packed and critical House, 
with a hostile majority on her own benches—and the 
speech was quite excellent; courageous, restrained, 
sincere, ably developed. 

Miss Bondfield did not handle the situation very 
happily. Indeed, she has made few attempts to handle 
any situation beyond reading out, as rapidly as possible, 
the briefs supplied by her Department, 
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If the Prime Minister and the Government are disposed 
to feel complacent about their position, and to minimize 
the gravity of the Left-wing revolt, they are in for a 
rude awakening. Messrs. Maxton, Wheatley, Brockway, 
Wise, Beckett, and Brown, together with Miss Wilkinson 
and Miss Lee, constitute a powerful debating force in 
the House, and their influence on the Labour Movement 
in the country, although imponderable, cannot be ignored. 
They mean business. And they smash the Minister of 
Labour in argument every time that an issue arises 
between them—a pretty frequent occurrence these days. 

Meanwhile, the resentment amongst ‘“ orthodox ” 


ee 
—<—<—— 


Labour members against what they regard as wrecki 
tactics grows, and with it the rift in the parliamey 
Labour Party. This situation was inevitable. But it has 
developed with unexpected rapidity, and may wel] pre. 
cipitate a political crisis of the first order unless the 
powers that be take far more drastic steps to cope with 
it than those at present contemplated. 

As for the Opposition parties, they can well affon| 
to congratulate themselves: on the sagacity which has 
marked their conduct throughout these debates, and the 
present trend of events in the House of Commons, which 
is largely due to it. Watcuman, 


Lord D’Abernon’s Temperance Policy.—I 


[No one has a better right to talk on the drink problem than 
Lord D’Abernon, who has put the nationso much in his debt by what 
he has achieved. As believers in a Public Utility Company as the 
ideal solution of the problem, we are naturally not satisfied with 
any scheme which retains private ownership. But we cordially 
admit that, so long as private ownership is_ retained, 
Lord D’Abernon’s restrictions seem to cover most of the ground, 
—Epb. Spectator.] 


N April 20th, 1929, the Spectator published an article 
by me above the signature “ Prudens Futuri.” The 
article, which embodied the policy of Lord D’Abernon, 
head of the Central Control Board during the War, 
was entitled, “A Practical Proposal for Temperance 
Reform.” With the consent of the Editor of the Spectator 
(who, I must say at once, does not share my views but 
welcomes discussion) I shall now carry the subject 
further. I am able to do this with the help .of Lord 
D’Abernon himself, who in a long conversation with me 
elaborated his policy. 


I must recapitulate a little. In my article on April 
20th, 1929, I pointed out that Lord D’Abernon is by 
far the greatest Temperance reformer that we have ever 
had. The figures of drunkenness, under his administration, 
dropped as though by magic; there had never before 
been such a headlong downward rush. And, strangely 
enough, this happened while the Trade was enjoying 
unexampled prosperity. I speculated why such an aston- 
ishing discovery of the right means of dealing with the 
drink problem had been neglected by the Temperance 
societies. It seemed to me obvious that the Temperance 
movement was marking time. None of the schemes for 
Temperance legislation were making progress, and some 
of them were drifting backwards. The Bishop of 
Liverpool’s Bill, providing for three different choices in 
Local Option areas, was the most favoured scheme 
among Temperance reformers, but instead of advancing 
it was losing support in Parliament. That did not 
surprise me, as its supporters were divided in their 
eonvictions. Some were Prohibitionists, and the rest 
believed in “‘ Reorganization ” by which public ownership 
would take the place of private ownership. That is to 
say, one party in the alliance wanted to abolish drink, 
while the other wanted to establish it by giving it the 
organized sanction of the State. Such allies did not seem 
likely to travel on the same road very far. 

And in any case progress by Local Option is always 
very slow. The experience of Scotland shows that 
over a number of years hardly anything is accomplished. 
If Local Option were applied to England no one could 
feel confident that its effects would be appreciable in two 
or three genexations. I am not now going into the desir- 
ability of Local Option as an instrument, though I myself 
am strongly opposed to it ; I am simply saying that from 
the point of view of those who accept it as legitimate it 
is not good business. While Temperance reform is thus 
halting, the dark spots upon the drink trade remain. 


The lowest type of public house—the mere boozing shop 
is a disgrace. The reputable brewers know this, and 
would do all they can to get rid of it if they were helped 
to do so. They have long since reached the conclusion 
that intemperance “‘ does not pay” ; but they are kept 
busy fighting for their existence by those who assume that 
the brewer is necessarily a public enemy and must be 
broken. The waste on rival propaganda is enormous, 
Of course Prohibitionists would always continue their 
propaganda, but I am concerned only with those whose 
differences are confined to the prevention of excessive 
drinking. Every year they waste as much money as would 
satisfactorily raise the level of hundreds of bad public 
houses. 

Lord D’Abernon’s demonstration of the possibility 
of simultaneous sobriety in the nation and _ prosperity 
‘in the Trade knocked the bottom out of Temperance 
reform as traditionally conducted. I was brought up to 
believe that the more prosperous the Trade the greater 
amount of drunkenness must there necessarily be. One 
would have expected that sensible men, whatever their 
former convictions, would have taken notice of Lon 
D’Abernon’s amazing discovery and have based some 
serious thinking upon it. This has not happened. Surely 
the discovery ought to be emphasized before the Royal 
Commission now sitting. I doubt whether Lord 
D’Abernon himself would think it necessary to give 
evidence because it became evident to me in my conver 
sation with him that he frankly regards the whole drink 
problem as settled—‘ except ” as he said “ for those who 
are blind.” The right principles for dealing with it ar 
contained in the history of the Central Control Board. 
He therefore believes that there is nothing more to say. 
All that remains is to apply the teaching. 

I notice that it is the fashion to laugh at the Royal 
Commission on the ground that it represents so mally 
immutable points of view that no agreed policy cai 
possibly be expected. Such ridicule takes very littl 


account of the history of Royal Commissions. Th f 


present Commission is composed of particularly able 


men, and I should. not be surprised if they made the F 
ridicule ridiculous by showing that ability, even whe f 
it is enlisted on behalf of apparently prejudged issues, F 


has a way of rising superior to circumstances. 


At this stage it will be most convenient: for me, atl ; 
I think also for the reader, to cast my conversation with F 


Lord D’Abernon in the form of a duologue :— 


Prupens Fwruri :—Let me ask you first of all, quit 


baldly, what your method would be if you wantedto 
introduce Temperance reform to-morrow. 


Lorp D’ABERNON :—I believe that in higher pricsf 
and shorter hours we have the whole solution. In col 


parison with these nothing else matters. It was Wi 
these weapons that we defeated drunkenness in the Wat 
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the rest of the problem is how to get rid of the inferior 
type of public house. : 

p. F.:—Would you allow any importance to 
«isinterested ” or public ownership in order to put an 
ead to the incentive of private owners to press their 
sales ? | 

Lorp D.:—I think that by comparison with higher 
rices and shorter hours as applied to the Trade under 

ivate ownership all the Local Option schemes are use- 

Jess. When you have got a complete cure why resort 
to medicines which have very little efficacy? I am 
frequently told that the habits of the people have been 

ually improving, and that this improvement accounts 
for the recent remarkable increase of sobriety. I do not 
believe a word of it. The habits of the people have of 
course improved, but the figures of drunkenness were 
very bad, and were actually rising, up to the time of 

the War. During the early days of the War there was a 
still further increase of drunkenness. People earned more 
money and spent it. Then came control. The figures 
at once began to fall, and they fell progressively as 
control became more and more scientific. 

P. F.:—Could you give me the exact figures ? 

Lorp D. :—You will find them all in Shadwell’s book.* 
Here is the book. The monthly convictions for drunken- 
ness in England and Wales were 17,410 in July, 1914. 
Control of course came gradually. There was at first 
control of hours and the beer duty was raised, but the 
restrictions of the Control Board did not come into 
operation till about the middle of 1915. Just before the 
middle of 1916 the beer output was reduced. Early in 
1917 there was a further reduction of béer output, and 
spirit clearances were halved. Early in 1918 duties were 
further raised. There had also, of course, been a dimi- 
nution in the strength of both beer and spirits. By the 
end of the War the monthly convictions for drunkenness 
had fallen from 17,410 to 2,000. Shortly after the 
Armistice the output of beer and spirits was increased 
and the hours of opening were extended. Then convic- 
tions instantly began to rise, and went up to near the 
9,000 mark in 1920. In that year duties were raised 
again, whereupon the convictions again fell away to 
well under the 6,000 mark, only to rise again to well over 
the 7,000 mark when the Control Board was abolished. 
Prices are still so high, however, and the hours of opening 
are not only so much shorter than before the War but 
are so skilfully arranged, that the sobriety of the country 
is most satisfactory as compared with the conditions 
before the War. That is my case. 

P. F.:—You think that the present hours and prices 
should be permanent ? 

Lorp D. :—Certainly. No one can justly complain of 
them, The brewers themselves cannot complain. The 

high prices suit them very well. You must remember 
that in charging the high prices the brewers are acting 
as tax-gatherers on commission, and get a due percentage 
of the higher taxation. They are “ publicans.” 

P. F. :—Do you think, then, that the brewers can afford 
to improve their houses, and ought to be compelled 
to do so ? 

Lorp D. :—Personally I should be in favour, merely as 


| @ matter of business, of giving brewers some privilege 


orreward for improvement. I do not say that the brewers 
have not got the money for improvements, but it is a 
Sound business principle to encourage in every possible 
way developments which are very much in the public 


' interest, 






Weeaa 


P. F.:—I remember that Lord Plymouth and Lord 
~—~_—_—_—— 

*Drink in 1914—1922—A Lesson in Control. By Arthur Shadwell, 

‘D., F.R.C.P, (Longmans). ; 





Lamington and Colonel Fremantle proposed that very 
thing in several Bills, but nothing has been heard of it 
since the profits of brewery companies increased. 

Lorp. D.:—The greatest difficulty of all now—the 
only real obstacle in the way of complete reform—is that 
the bad type of public house puts up an extremely unfair 
kind of competition with the better houses. Licence 
duty is determined by the annual value of the premises. 
Thus a house in which there is no trace of improvement, 
which is squalid, cramped and insanitary, pays a minute 
duty, though it may be doing a very large business. 
The improved house is taxed for its virtues. The whole 
thing is preposterous. The essence of it is: Gresham’s 
Law is at work; the base coinage tends to drive out the 
good coinage. The bad house is allowed to pay better 
than the good house. 

P. F. :—It is argued that under public ownership there 
would be no such private competition as is now preventing 
the good public house from triumphing over the bad. 

Lorp D.—I think that public ownership, or State 
ownership—they mean almost the same thing, since the 
State is financially responsible for “ public ownership ”— 
would be the worst conceivable remedy. People talk 
about the pressure exercised by the brewers both on 
political parties and on the consumers of drink. I have 
no means of knowing what this pressure may be. I can 
only say that the political pressure which would be 
exercised upon the Government in the event of public 
ownership would be infinitely worse than anything we 
have now. Imagine a weak Government looking round 
for votes and knowing that the votes could be got by a 
relaxation of the drink restrictions. It does not bear 
thinking of. With a reduction of taxation all temperance 
would go. Surely the right way is obvious. Whoever 
owns the drink trade must put up with restrictions. It is 
only a question of who can be the most effectually 
restricted. The brewers cannot voluntarily shake off 
restrictions. The State can. Therefore, I think, the 
nation is safer with private ownership—safer in temper- 
ance, safer in finance. If you think that the private Trade 
is not sufficiently restricted—then put on more restric- 
tions. But don’t choose the wrong—the most squeezable— 
people to be the owners of the Trade. There is only one 
limit to restrictions, and that is at the point where they 
become too severe and it becomes worth while to evade 
them. In this matter, as in every respect when dealing 
with the drink trade, it is extremely important that 
legislation should not be vexatious. We are within the 
limit now, and the results are wonderful. Remember 
that the reduction in the consumption of spirits is even 
more important than the reduction in beer. The typical 
inebriate is a drinker of spirits. The tremendous fall 
in the sale of spirits is most satisfactory. If only we can 
get a system by which a large part of the profits of the 
Trade go into improvements—and I am sure that this 
can be secured—we shall have a perfect example of the 
poacher turned game-keeper. By making and using 
money under the proper conditions the brewers might 
be made to serve the public interest very efficiently. 


PRUDENS Futurt. 
(To be continued.) 
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In Defence of the Faith 
Il].—Providence and Free Will 


HERE are controversies which flame so’ fiercely 
that they burn themselves out, not because a 
solution has been found but because, in’despair of an 
answer, men ask at least for silence. - I do not suppose 
that we are much -nearer understanding the question 
of Providence and Free Will than our forefathers, but 
we have become tired of their battle and have called a 
truce. It is fashionable to say that there -is no solution 
of the question. accessible to us and to dismiss it with 
the inevitable: reference to the devils who discussed it in 
Milton’s Hell. 

Certainly, it-is well to acquiesce in ultimate mysteries ; 
certainly it is well to shut out (at least from wide, public 
disputes) speculations whieh really lead nowhere and 
have no possible effect on practical life. But on what 
grounds is the problem before us to be so treated? 
Acquiescence in the eternal and unalterable decrees of 
God has had far-spread effects on peoples and individuals; 
we have only to think of the Mohammedan Kismet, the 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma and such Calvinist teaching 
as that of Edwards that we ought to be “ willing to be 
damned for the glory of God.” On the other side, when 
belief in the freedom of human achievement has run riot, 
and ‘special Providences ”- have been dismissed as a 
superstition, God’s government of the world has not 
aetually been reduced to amiable anarchy. Even in our 
own personal lives, it cannot be unimportant to ask of 


anything that happens in us: Is this God or myself, 


Divine Grace or an uprush from the subliminal? I am 
not, of course, in this article offering an answer to these 
questions ; I am saying that these old riddles are living 
riddles, though they suggest themselves to us in new 
and different terms. 

We can no longer think of God’s Providence and of 
Man’s Free Will as in complete antithesis ; -if God sits 
on a distant throne with a map before Him, on which 
each future event is inscribed, and man runs about here 
and there at the mercy of every accident of nature and 


caprice of his own, then the two pictures cannot stand ~ 


together; one or the other must go; either God is a 
solemn impostor or man is an inflated puppet. 

But from both sides influences have been long at work 
to modify this contrast. On the one hand, we no longer 
think of God as watching the course of history from heaven, 
as a spectator in the stalls might watch a drama; we 
see Him in -the midst of the struggle, suffering and 
rejoicing, just where the battle is hardest, immanent 
in His Christ. 

On the other side,-what of man’s freedom ‘‘-to do what 
he likes’. Who still believes in that ? Not we, obsessed 
by the racial. antagonisms that drive nations to war, 
whether they will or not, by the historical. heritage 
that shapes and guides the individual, by the mysterious 
half-conscious promptings that come from us, and 
yet are not of us. 

A world full of power and man in the grip of that Power 
(whether friendly or hostile), so we tend to look at things 
in our day, and so we come to think of History as an 
interaction between that Power and our own wills, and 
we love the phrase of St. Paul, in which he calls us 
** fellow-workers with God.” But phrases of this kind, 
which make use of the metaphor of co-operation, easily 
as they come to our lips, must not suggest the picture of 
an elder ‘brother taking a child by the hand and facing 
the unknown terrors of the:dark ‘with him, or of Jesus 
desperately appealing to us for our help to deal with a 
situation that has got out of hand. Christian experience 


<< 


can tolerate no such language. If we correct suc q 
picture ; if we start by saying: 
“God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts . . . His state 
Is kingly,” 

if we believe that it is His Infinite Condescension whig, 
has made us and deigns to make use of us, letting His 
purposes seem to ‘depend on us for a brief moment sng 
yet never letting us baffle His gracious counsels, can we 
still use the language of co-operation, and say that ig 
order to train us, as “ fellow-workers,” He puts off His 
omnipotence in one small region of His Kingdom and waits 
patiently on our bungling attempts to manage ? 

Such is the picture which, I suppose, comes most readily 
to our minds, and which we most love to cherish; {9 
most of us, most of the time, it serves all the purposes of 
truth, yet there are warnings in Christian thought that, 
after all, it is but a picture. Three considerations especi- 
ally help to drive us beyond it towards the’ mystery 
behind ; I shall close the little that I can say in one 
article by just referring to them. 
- The first is the fact that God is the Creator of all things 
and of all souls; when we speak of His Providence we 
do not mean some miraculous power of second-sight, or 
of being in two times at once, here with us and far away 
in the future ; we mean simply that all that happens is 
from God. Professor Eddington has told us that “ Phy: 
sics is no longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law” 
and the Christian rejoices, but, though we may leave 
room for accident in the universe, we cannot regard the 
universe as itself an accident. St. Paul laid down the prin- 
ciple of Christign theology when he said that for Christians 
“all things work together for good.”’ This sense of being 
surrounded by God’s mercies does not stop outside our 
souls. In them, too, we feel the breath of His power and 
the whisper of His will. ' Partnership seems a poor word 
for a companionship, of which we can say, “ Whither 
can I go then from Thy Presence?” for “ in Him, we 
live and move and have our being.” 

Secondly, the highest experience of our race makes us 
hesitate about using the language of co-operation. Thé 
mystics feel themselves claimed and carried away bya 
Love they cannot resist; a Power not their own takes 
them prisoners into a captivity, which is yet the highest 
freedom. The note that is heard in the “ Hound of 
Heaven ” is not the offer of an ally, but the demand of 
surrender to a captor; even in Our Lord Himself, as we 
watch His free and perfect obedience, we feel less the 
agreement of two wills than the invasion of the human 
by the Divine. Hence our difficulty, as we look at the 
Temptation or at Gethsemane, in saying “ He could have 
resisted His Father’s Will.” If our own experiences art 
far more humble, we need not be restless, only resolve 
not to measure God’s ways by our little foot-rules. 

Thirdly, we come up, in the long run, against the 
darkest and gladdest of all facts—God’s eternity. We 
have spoken of Him as acting in history, and yet the 
deepest spiritual thought has not held that God hada 
history. He has no past from which He is developing 
into some emergent future ; He does not belong to the 
world where things grow and decay; He is. So, the 
question of Providence and Free Will ‘changes into the 
question of time and eternity. ‘How can God who 
works and has a plan in time, yet be eternally unchangt 
abie ? How can the time process be real; and yet al 
things already perfect in Him? I cannot here enter 0 
such high problems. ‘Let me close with one thought. 

Not so very long ago, it was fashionable to regatd 
time as an ultimate thing; it was held that “‘ to be is to 
happen.” - We are far-more doubtful ‘now; time seems 
less solid than it did ; strange experiences seem to teach 
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that the past (or even that the future) is accessible. 
Professor Eddington is puzzled by the direction of time's 
arrow, and wonders why it does not run backwards. 
If time be relative, to what is it relative? What is the 
ghsolute behind and beyond these moments that gallop 
0 mysteriously along? If we could begin to answer 
that we should, perhaps, have a glimpse of the relation 
between God’s Providence and Man’s Free Will. 
F. H. BraBant. 


Neet week we shall publish the fourth article in this 
wend series, In Defence of the Faith, “ Christianity and 
ihe Beyond,” by Dr. Edwyn Bevan. Previous articles have 
tn The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, and “ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by 
Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster. 


Spain and Her Dictator—Il. 


ROM the outset General Primo de Rivera has 
declared that the present régime in Spain is 
simply “a brief parenthesis in Spain’s constitutional 
march.” Nor do his adversaries question his sincerity 
of purpose. Their quarrel is quite as much with the 
King, whose unsatisfactory relations with the old 
Parliament precipitated the crisis in 1923. For the 
Marques de Estella “ constitutional normality ” means 
the discovery of forms of law and government that may 
reflect the realities of the national life. Not even a 
Dictator, however, can make bricks without straw; 
in the country as a whole the attitude of cheerful 
indifference to the Government does not vary, while 
passive resistance is maintained on grounds of political 
theory by the intellectual and professional classes, most 
of whom were brought up on the pure milk of Liberalism 
The Marques de Estella admitted frankly 
in one of his delightful ‘ Official Notes ” that “ ninety 
per cent. of the Press remains hostile.” 

Visitors to Spain must always, however, make allow- 
ance for Spanish frankness and self-criticism. If one 
were to believe half the stories related by journalists 
and “intellectuals,” one might as well straightaway 
prepare General Primo de Rivera’s obituary notice. 
And the extraordinary thing is that not one of the 
ctitics has a positive solution to offer in place of the 
present emergency régime. They simply talk vaguely 
about another Army faction which is waiting for its chance 
to seize the reins of power, admitting ruefully that in 
that event the last stage of the Press and public liberties 
would be worse than the first. 

The stumbling-block to any progress in Spain to-day 
in the political field seems to me to be that ineffable 
honor which Seftiores Unamuno and 
Madariaga have agreed in rating as the supreme national 
characteristic. The sense of honour of the country as a 
whole, as of the individual Spaniard, forbids them to 
give any positive encouragement to a régime that has 
Violated the letter and the spirit of the covenant between 
king and nation, the Constitution of 1876. It does not 
seem to matter to them that the parliamentary system 
was by common consent moribund long before the 
Dictator administered the coup de grdce. 

It is two years now since the experiment of the 
National Consultative Assembly was tried as a forlorn 
hope of stirring up some interest in politics. The idea 
Was that this preliminary Assembly of Notables should 
broaden the basis of the Dictatorship and at the same 
time train a new political. class to understand what are 
the real national problems. This Assembly was to work 


out a draft for a new and up-to-date Constitution and- 


also to devise. a new electoral law under which the Cortes, 
its suecessor, might be chosen. It was declared also— 





and the Marques de. Estella still sticks to his promise— 
that the proposed Constitution would be submitted to 
the country in the form of a Referendum. As we know, 
the Assembly forfeited any. representative character 
which the Government may have wished to give it when 
the Liberals and leaders of the Industrial Labour Move- 
ment declined the seats that were offered to them. 
Nevertheless, the work of the Assembly. has not been 
sterile; a certain amount of responsibility has been 
discharged on to the shoulders of others, and the spade 
work carried out in the Committees has-left the Ministers 
free to tackle the hundred and one day-to-day problems 
which cannot, in Spain, be left to the Civil Service. 

The response to the Government’s attempt to ensure 
proper discussion of the new Constitution (the draft of 
which was published in July) was peculiarly Spanish. 
One Academy, that of Jurisprudence, passed a resolution 
that they would not select anyone to take part in the 
forthcoming debates, a snub which the Dictator swallowed 
with his usual good humour, .remarking that it was an 
ironic commentary on this august body that, on the 
first occasion they had an opportunity of doing some- 
thing of real practical’ value in their own particular 
sphere, they preferred to remain merely academic. 
One University Senate (Valladolid) eleeted the essayist, 
Unamuno, whose liberalism. and outspokenness cost 
him his professorial chair many years ago; his candida- 
ture was, of course, invalidated. The College of Lawvers 
in Madrid distinguished itself by voting a list containing 
the names of three of the bitterest of the Dictator’s 
opponents. Not one of the ex-Ministers has yet an- 
nounced his intention of accepting the .offer of a seat in 
the Assembly. The Labour-Socialist organization, too, 
maintains its attitude of passive resistance. In face of 
this continued opposition General Primo de Rivera 
seems to be shifting his ground. Unwilling to proceed 
towards “ constitutional normality” in a vacuum, he 
has postponed the reopening of the Assembly until the 
new year. 

The political position, then, is one of stalemate. Mean- 
while Spain’s energies are devoted to rebuilding the econo- 
mic prosperity of the country which was so hampered and 
sterilized by the politicaillerie of the days before 1923. 
Her Exhibitions at Barcelona and Seville are certainly 
“* stupendous ” achievements; though, I am afraid, 
they represent a big financial drain. Recently the 
Government have made a complete volte-face in their 
monetary policy. They have decided to stabilize the 
peseta (the exact figure is not yet known), as a necessary 
preliminary to Spanish participation in the International 
Bank. Relations with Spanish American countries and 
Portugal have never been better, and on this subject I 
hope to write something in a later article. One thing is 
certain, that the old servile imitation of foreign institutions 
e.g., the British Parliament and the French administrative 
system, has gone for ever. Not the least of General 
Primo de Rivera’s services to his country has been his 
attempt, under the shadow of a firm control by agents 
of the central Government, to build up a new administra- 
tion on. the foundations of la patria chica, that local 
patrigtism which is the most living and valuable force 
of the country. 

Actually the widespread feeling of dissatisfaction is 
not against the Dictator himself, but because he has 
yielded so frequently to the insistent demands of the 
Church to control what Spaniards shall think, and, 
indeed, whether they shall think at all. The Universities. 
episode in the spring of this year, which has naturally 
very much tarnished the reputation of General Primo 
de Rivera abroad, was, of course, provoked by the 
unending conflict between Church and State which in 
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Spain has not yet been fought out. As we know, the 
Dictator had to climb down quite soon when he tried to 
come to conclusions with the academic world, and 
it is only fair to the Jesuits to say that in face of the 
sustained protest they themselves intimated that they 
were prepared to waive their original demand. Even 
so, the position of Spanish education is. bad enough. 
The Dictator has been persuaded to impose the teato 
unico (standard text-books) in all the schools and 
Universities, after the manner of his opposite number 
in Italy, and the names of the authors of these text- 
books are eloquent of the ecclesiastical revival of strength. 
An excellent article, ‘‘ Canonical Books,’ appeared 
recently in El Sol showing from recent examinations of 
secondary schools what evil effects such “ mediaeval ” 
habits had on the youthful intelligence. For, in reality, 
the same custom of parrot-like memory training has been 
taken over into the Spanish Universities from the Theo- 
logical Seminaries. I am speaking from personal experi- 
ence when I say that not only is the student not encouraged 
to read any books outside the appointed text-book, but 
he is examined solely on his mnemonic knowledge of the 
lecturer’s material. Questions to be answered. orally 
are written down on separate pieces of paper and then 
thrown together m a hat or some such receptacle. Each 
student then: draws his lot. In this way, as the writer 
in El Sol suggests, ‘‘ devotion to ritual and unshakable 
faith in the lottery ” are agreeably combined. Not in 
that way will Spain be fitted to take her place in the 
modern world. 

When six years ago Sefior Jose Ortega y Gasset teld 
us that Spain was not a nation but a congeries of water- 
tight compartments, he stated a fact that is becoming 
more evident every day. Since 1923 there has probably 
been more real progress in the country than at any time 
since the reign of Charles III; but neither far-reaching 
administrative reforms nor the improvement of com- 
munications and the extensive development of electrical 
power can transform Spain in five years into a modern 
State. The Church, the Army, the Press, the intellectuals, 
the Socialists, each of these and the other constituent 
elements of the national life continues to revolve on its 
own axis, heedless of the dangers which must attend 
a persistent refusal to co-operate. Where a con- 
ception of the res publica is practically non-existent, the 
art of government becomes supremely difficult, and none 
of the ordinary recipes can possibly apply. Charm he 
never so wisely, the bluff and genial Dictator is still at 
a loss to effect a synthesis, still unable to connect together 
these organs healthy enough in themselves so as to build 
up that sound physical constitution which Spain needs 
before she is strong enough for a political existence. 

The ways of the Spanish Dictator are not those of 
any recognized form of government, ancient or modern. 
He does not commend himself, therefore, to the student 
of politics, nor, indeed, does this bluff untutored soldier 
stop to consider whether or not man is a political animal. 
Did he not announce last year, to the disgust of the 
“ intellectuals,” that “ politics hinder government ” ? 
His régime, however, well deserves the description he has 
given it himself of “ patriarchal dictatorship,” and in 
the eyes of an impartial observer General Primo de 
Rivera comes out very favourably. To anyone who 
goes to Spain after having been in Italy or Russia, 
especially, the Spanish Dictator’s treatment of his 
political opponents is an eye-opener. It is a fact which 
is insufficiently appreciated abroad, that during the six 
years of his rule, if we except the drastic measures 


. taken by his colleague, General Martinez Anido, against 


the gunmen and criminals in Barcelona, there has not 
been a single instance of personai violence or of bloodshed. 


<<, 
Sometimes heavy fines have been imposed, it is true 
but on persons like the ex-Liberal Prime Minister, Count 
Romanones, who were known to be well able to pay them 
Arrests, too, have been plentiful, when conspiracy ‘ons 
in the air, but as a preventive measure only, not followed 
by any high-handed attempt to crush the Opposition 
Except for one or two mistakes of judgment—the pees 
of Miguel de Unamuno is the classic example—Generg] 
Primo de Rivera has behaved, as we should say in 
England, like a gentleman, and has redeemed for us 
moderns the name of Dictator. - For this reason liberal. 
minded Englishmen who go to Spain, if they discount 
half the calumny that is spread about, cannot but wish 
him luck. W. H. ¢, 


The Decay of Vanity 


il days gone by it was the fashion to call August and 

September the Silly Season. Mankind in holiday 
mood was said to be credulous—to swallow easily tales 
of sea serpents and giant gooseberries. It is a fact, | 
sadly fear, that all seasons are silly now. Our critical 
sense has been dulled by the headlines so thoughtfully 
produced twice daily by the Press, and we swallow without 
surprise the incredible and the impossible. 

But, on the other hand, we have developed a taste 
for the grotesque. We have long been accustomed to 
the absurdities of humorous advertisements, when our 
eyes are caught by figures over or under life size. But 
only in recent years have we looked upon pictures of real 
people in odd clothes and postures as things to amuse 
an idle hour. 

. For the strange fact is that, instead of avoiding the 
camera at all costs when dishevelled or unkempt, men 
and women of every class are ready, nay, anxious, to 
offer themselves up on the altar of publicity. Looking 
idly through the pictures in the weekly and daily Press, 
I am steadily impressed by the fact that vanity about 
personal appearance is on the decline. 

We are supposed to live in an age when feminine 
vanity is supreme. To judge by the advertisements of 


- beauty specialists, there is no reason why we should not 


spend the whole of our lives in beauty parlours. We can 
have our faces sprayed, bandaged and lifted, our nails 
manicured, our bodies massaged and our legs kneaded 
to a better shape, our ankles attended to, our eyebrows 
shepherded into a more attractive line, and our hair 
waved and perfumed. A visit to what was in mor 
unsophisticated days an ordinary hairdresser’s shop 
now reveals the solemn attitude of the votaries of Venus. 
The demeanour of the assistants is grave and serious, 
as befits their high calling. Their white overalls bear 
some resemblance to those worn by surgeons, but there 
is no unbending in their demeanour, while we have 
known surgeons enjoy a joke. 

Yet, in spite of all this weight of gravity and pr 
fessional care—of all the hundred and one devices fot 
preserving youthful slimness and a_ school-girl com- 
plexion—in spite of the fact that we are supposed never 
to despair of our looks, be we ever so old or so ugly— 
the newspapers are full of pictures from which a citizen 
of Ancient Greece would have averted his eyes with 4 
shudder—at least I suppose that the Greeks regarded 
the human form in youth as a shapely and _ beautiful 
thing. What would they have said if they had seen 
some of the recent illustrations of life on the Lido, ot 
at Cap D’Antibes ? Would they have admired a group 
of bathers reclining in ungainly attitudes on the ground 
—the men showing bony arms and knees, sheepish grills 
and deserts of exposed flesh, while the women smiled 
archly, apparently unconscious of unbeautiful figures 
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defined by wet bathing dresses. We are asked to admire 
“Lord So-and-So’s party enjoying the sunshine after 
a bathe.” We are invited to look at many pictures of 
“Cocktail time on the Lido.” We see a group of 
sprawling male figures receiving drinks at the fair hands 
of ladies who blink through clotted mops of hair, like the 

overbial owl in the ivy bush. Worse than these are 
oecasional pictures of the middle-aged who have recently 
bathed: “‘ Two Famous Hostesses chatting together ” ; 

“Mr, X., the Cabinet Minister, smiling after a dip.” 
Unsmiling, we turn over the page, hoping that, when 
the photographed see the photographs reproduced, they 
yill in future cultivate a little honourable vanity. 

Alas! We are not delivered from the curse of ugly 
publicity when the bathing season is finished, though the 
worst is over. During the winter months we are forced to 
lok at Laocoon-like groups of hunt ball parties, all arms 
and legs. Indeed, female legs pervade the whole of the 
press in centipede-like ubiquity, in spite of the fact, as a 
male cynic remarked, that “hardly one woman in a 
hundred has got legs which are worth looking at.” 

It is the fashion now to ridicule the immediate past, 
to smile at the picture hat, the tight waist-belt, the long 
skirt of before the War, and to cry out at their ugliness 
and stupidity. From the latter charge it is difficult to 
dear them. But the former? A picture hat which 
framed the wearer’s face becomingly is really no uglier 
than, for instance, a béret. Could any vain woman put 
on a béret, which makes the face and neck look like the 
mis-shaped stalk under a button mushroom? Or wear 
short sleeves which only too often reveal arms pitted by 
vaccination marks and streaked with sunburn, or a flimsy 
dress which shows legs like bedposts ? 

It is idle to tilt at things as they are. The car, the 
aeroplane, the motor-boat dictate our clothes, their 
shortness and skimpiness. The lack of cupboard space 
in an overcrowded world must make us restrict our 
frills and furbelows, and we are in many ways happier 
and healthier than of yore. But surely we might give 
the camera a rest, and perambulate our shorn and par- 
celled selves in a decent obscurity. 

But have we perhaps a more subtle kind of vanity ?— 
the vanity which instead of desiring a bright and indi- 
vidual shining, wishes to view itself in the “ right ” place 
at the “ right ”’ moment, however distressingly garbed or 
ungarbed. It is the vanity of running with the herd, if 
the herd has sufficient limelight turned on it. 

The Preacher remarked: ‘“ Vanity of Vanities all is 


Vanity.” Perhaps he was right. Susan BucHan. 
[*‘TunNeEL Trencn.’ By Husert Grirrira. AT THE 


Ducness THEATRE. ‘‘ DouAumont.” By E. W. MOELLER. 
Tue Stace Society.] 
Two more War plays. .... And we must expect many more 
until the mood of curiosity or of retrospect wears itself out. 
Excellent, indeed, if the crowd goes to such plays, and reads 
one or all of the innumerable War books, in order to learn from 
them why there must. be “‘ no more war.” - A doubt or a 
question suggests itself, however. 
Crowds seldom go anywhere to be taught anything. The 
habit of staying away from sermons is general. What (without 
cant) is the meaning of the actual popularity of the War 


| theme? How is it that so many people are eager again to live 


through that time ‘“ when but to think was to be full of 
Sorrow ” ? 

I leave this problem to the mass-psychologist, and hasten 
to point out that Mr. Griffith at least did not wait for the boom 
4a one must vulgarly call it. His play was produced four 
years ago, at a time when managers had made up their minds 
that people wanted to forget the War. I hope that it will now 
benefit to some extent by the renewed obsession, for it has 
excellent qualities. 





It has not the straightforwardness, the simple method, the 
unity of atmosphere that have made Journey’s End easily 
intelligible by thousands. Like Mr. O’Casey’s strange hodge- 
podge, it mingles realism and reported fact with vision: the 
vision, for example, of German soldiers in ironic colloquy with 
British Tommies in a dug-out. -A-young airman comes upca 
his wounded and. dying brother in a shell-hole. Action is 
abandoned : both “‘ spout ” against war. I think these scenes 
fail to impress. Others, at the Flying Corps Mess and at 
Army Corps Headquarters, present an admirably designed 
contrast between the fire and agony near, and the anxious 
quietude behind the lines. Particularly one scene—a duologue 
at dawn between two “ passionate friends ’’—moves one 
strangely by its sincere and gentle matter-of-factness: the 
excitable Lieutenant St. Aubyn recounting the odd whims 
of his over-strained mind to Lieutenant Smith, whose mind is 
upon eggs and bacon. Of course, the eggs-and-bacon boy gets 
killed. ‘It was harder for the other to survive. 

For the rest, Mr. Griffith shows himself no less expert than 
Mr. Sherriff in conveying the just sense of utter futility and 
waste. And what could be better than his ending, the words 
murmured by the Brass Hat—** congratulations to all ranks ” : 
words repeated from the latest heartbreaking message of 
simulated optimism from headquarters ? : 

After this, the German side in Douaumont: a play about a 
Haunted Man who returns with a hallucination derived from 
the awful days of Verdun ; a morbid Ulysses who finds his 
wife obliged to take in ‘“ suitors”? as lodgers for a living. 
But where has he been in the interval ? _ Who, precisely, is 
he and what? And who is she? There are no details— 
shadowy figures instead, all dominated by this soul in distress, 
who gradually communicates his delirium to them, forcing 
them out of their common ways, with his cries of 
“* Douaumont, Douaumont and the war!’’ We pass visibly 
into his mind and mania, in the last noisy and declamatory 
scene. 

Most of it, I fear, is declamation and noise: matter, 
perhaps, for a war poem in Mr. Sassoon’s best manner ; not 
for a play. We care about nobody, because we know nobody. 
Once more, it is seen how this apocalyptic style, discarding 
detail and character, leaves one disturbed—miserable, if you 
like—and yet, paradoxically, cold. Patience and self-control, 
please, war dramatists, if your thoughts of reminiscent hatred 
and disgust are to be a ‘“* message ” for a world certainly very 
stupid, but at present in no immediate danger, thanks to 
you, of forgetting that there was a war! 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


The Gramophone and the 
Christmas Holidays 


Curistmas holidays will soon be upon us, and I therefore 
propose to discuss the part which can be played by the 
gramophone in making them at once pleasant for the juniors 
and bearable for their parents. I venture to suggest that 
an intelligent parent, by purchasing the records which will be 
described in this article will be able to send his children back 
next term with their lives permanently enriched. 

It is one of the few advantages which we seem to derive 
from our ‘‘ educational system ” that nothing pleases children 
more about their holidays than the opportunity which they give 
to learn something, so long of course as that something does 
not seem to have anything to do with lessons or school. 
H.M.V. have given all parents the chance of an ideal Christmas 
this year from this point of view, by publishing on six records 
twelve talks on melody-making by Sir Walford Davies, which 
caress the listener to an understanding and an enthusiasm for 
mere notes, lead the rash to compose (if only with one finger) 
on the piano, and open the ears of all. The talks describe 
what a melody is, how it is begun, continued, and finished, 
and every point is illustrated by snatches of piano and violin 
playing. Personally I do not enjoy lectures by gramophone : 
all lectures as vehicles of learning are anachronisms from 
before the days of cheap printing, and only suitable for 
mediaeval backwaters like the Universities ; and you can buy 
a larger and better book on any subject cheaper than a gramo- 
phone lecture on the same subject. But these talks are in 
a different category. I have tried them on children and they 
are successful. 

With them can be bought three supplementary records 
wherein piano, violin and ‘cello play further illustrations of 
Sir Walford Davies’ words: these are also good, but more 
important still are the two records published by H.M.V. 
illustrating the instruments of the orchestra, C1311 and C1312 ; 
I recommend these and an attendance at an orchestral concert 
as a further part of the Christmas holidays. Another thing 
which very happily supplements the talks is a Columbia 
record L 1934 on which sketches from Beethoven’s note books 
are played, to. show how some of his best-known themes grew 
from early beginnings. 
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It is curious to watch the effect of a continuous stream 
of miscellaneous music upon children: in this household two 
boys aged ten and nine are subjected to nearly all the gramo- 
phone records which are issued ; not formally or forcefully, 
of course, but they overhear them when attending to their 
own affairs; and the music played ‘“ by special request ” 
may be of assistance to parents who wish to add a few good 
compositions to the above educational records. This month 
rather naturally Roger Quilter’s Children’s. Qverture, a Parlo- 
phone issue, has met with much approval,asalso Parlophone’s 
excellent record of two Dvorak Slavonic Dances. Columbia’s 
Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance, H.M.V.’s superb Stuart 
Robertson record of four popular favourites, including Polly 
Wolly Doodle and the Mermaid, Columbia carols sung by the 
St. George’s singers (especially The Holly and the Ivy), all these 
will add to any Christmas. festivity. 

It is curious to note the effect on children of music to which 
they are not required to listen, and to which, indeed, nobody 
knows that they are listening ; certain motifs seem to stick, 
and one can never guess which they will be. In this house 
I constantly hear the great theme from the last movement 
of the Brahms First Symphony being shouted by a Red Indian 
as a war cry, while in the bath for several nights running 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Appassionata has been heard, 
curiously hummed as if the bather had swallowed a saxophone. 
All this knowledge of good things is, of course, denied in con- 
versation, when I am informed that ‘* only jazz is good music.” 
Nevertheless, I have been thrice requested to put on the 
Appassionata at bedtime, and told that it was “‘ the best thing 
I have heard yet from that fellow Beathoven.” The gramo- 
phone certainly provides a new musical background for 
children. 

Cheapness is an essential in all walks of life for the pater- 
familias; it is relevant to my main theme, therefore, to 
mention certain welcome signs of lower prices. Most spec- 
tacular is the ‘“‘ Broadeast Twelve” issue of the whole of 
Schubert’s Unfinished on three records at two shillings a record, 
and of two movements of the Schumann piano quintet for 
four shillings the two. Of course, you cannot get a Nonesuch 
Press edition of Shakespeare for almost nothing, but you can 
get an Everyman edition, and therefore though these records 
could be better their producers ought to be congratulated 
and encouraged. The whole of the Beethoven Fifth excel- 
Iently done for eighteen shillings by Parlophone is as cheering : 
here the cheap price has not in the least affected the compara- 
tive quality. H.M.V.’s part in the good work is Mozart’s 
Prague Symphony on three records for 13s. 6d. : this is heartily 
to be recommended. Decca, too, have helped the poor music 
lover by producing three Handel Grosse-Concertos at a reason- 
able price: this is most enterprising, and I recommend the 
one called on the labels, the Sixth in G minor. Ansermet is 
the conductor. From now on lovers of classical music will 
have to watch Decca lists as closely as those of the older 
companies. 

The three big works of the month have been H.M.V.’s 
Rachmaninov Concerto, with the composer playing the solo- 
and Stokowski conducting, Columbia’s Tschaikovsky Violin 
Concerto with Huberman, and Columbia’s Mendelssohn Scotch 
Symphony, Weingartner conducting. Whatever may be 
thought of the music, the recording is in each case good, and 
readers can judge for themselves if they desire to buy them. 
For myself a more attractive record has been the Bach Suite 
No. 2 for Flute and Strings, issued by H.M.V. Almost anyone 
would like the second record for a Christmas present. 

J. LANGDON-DAVIES. 


Att 


Pottery. Messrs. P. & D. CoLNAGHI AND THE PATERSON 
GALLERY. 


Work by “ The Present Day Potters’’ at Messrs. Colnaghi’s and 
Mr. Staite Murray’s stoneware pottery at Paterson’s Gallery 
provide original and truly delightful Christmas presents par- 
ticularly for ceramic “‘fans.’’ The Present Day Potters’ show 
is smaller than last year and gains thereby. It divides itself 
naturally into figure groups, and pots and tiles. Miss 
Parnell’s statuettes are less elaborate in detail and colour than 
before, her New Gown being very successful. Miss Phyllis 
Simpson’s portrait of Cynthia Denison-Pender with her fat 
pony and a bull-dog portrait Enirsco are both good. Her 
elaborately gowned The Tease, in the classical Chelsea manner 
is dainty and well carried out. Miss Stella Croft’s animals 
are most effective when reduced to their simplest attributes, 
as in Goose, drinking, and Leda is the pick of Mr. Nicholson 
Babb’s contributions. Mr. Bernard Leach shows several 
sets of tiles which would ornament any kind of room. His 
brown and yellow English Slip-ware jugs and dishes are 
individualistic both in design and colouring, No. 7, with 
dragon design, deserving very special mention. Blue Bowl 
(10) by Mr. Brodrick, Vase, speckled blue (34) by Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton, Bulb Bowl (29) by Mr. Dalton, and Bowls, opal 


———, 


crackled (2) and white fluted (15), by the Misses Braden 
Pleydell-Bouverie are other pieces which may be picked 
of ‘this interesting exhibition. ™ 

Mr. Staite Murray’s stoneware pottery at the Patensy 
Gallery proclaims him a very fine artist indeed. He makes 
the fullest use of the advantages of his craft, and it is delightfy) 
to follow him through some of his ideas, and to see how eve 
detail is made to tell. The shape of the pot is, for him the 
basis of expression, while colour and decoration are means 
make this expression more articulate. Evidence (27), a 
good example of his abstract representations, Autumn Wind 
and Rain (24), and Black Grape (10) are very perfect examples 
of his method. All his work, large and small, will Tepa 
careful study, and in a craft, which, perhaps, stands half ca 
between painting and sculpture, he must be reckoned , 
leading exponent.- 


G. G, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Spectator,’ DECEMBER 5TH, 1829, 
An EXCHANGE. 


The Times of Wednesday alludes to an exchange by the Royal 


Society of valuable books which that body had no right to barter 
for ‘‘an unknown, unvalued batch of books from the British 
Museum,” ‘‘ We. recollect,’’ continues the Times, “an i 

of one’s sending a tragedy to Garrick for his examination. Afte 
a reasonable time, the author waited on the manager to inquin 
about the success of his piece. He found little David—whow 
Christian name, by the way, somewhat resembles that of oy 
worthy President of the Royal Society—at his breakfast; who 
told him that his work would not do, and (without rising) directed 
him to take it out of a certain drawer, in which were scores of 
other condemned plays. The disappointed author hunted, and 
hunted again, but could not find his own dear tragedy. ‘Then; 
said Garrick, ‘ take two comedies and a farce for it.’ ” 


THE DEBUT OF THE ELEPHANT AT THE ADELPHI. 

The present débutante is not only of the gentle sex, but all her 
doings are gentle. Her stature is, we should suppose, abou 
nine feet and perhaps a few inches more. Some of our conten. 
poraries talk of twelve feet, but the loftiest males even in India 
seldom attain to ten feet. The colour of the animal, it may be 
supposed, is the ordinary one, blackish brown—not that very 
rare and much-prized cream or rather dun colour that characterizes 
the Royal Elephant of Siam. The tricks performed were—the 
delivery of bouquets to the princess and her attendants; the 
carrying of a letter from the princess to the prince ; the shutting 
of the tomb of his father on the conspirators against the latter; 
his deliverance from a box in which he is enclosed for assassination ; 
his extrication from prison; and several others, too tedious to 
mention, as the catalogues say. In what is called the Elephantine 
Banquet, the enormous creature crouches on its hams, and lunehes 
on biscuits and wine, with equal grace and dexterity ; draws the 
cork of the bottle, and drains it down its ‘‘ throat’s tremendous 
gutter,” in a fashion which to be understood must be seen. Her 
Mightiness having lunched, dances a minuet. The picture which 
the ‘hill of flesh ” exhibits moving slowly round like a seventy- 
four swinging to the tide, while the members of the corps de ballé 
are skimming about it like so many light and gilded wherries, is 
extremely striking. The last part of the Elephant’s acting is 
the best. When the curtain dropped, the audience were mos 
uproariously applausive, and the clapping of hands was continued 
with a perseverance that none but John Bull in good humour can 
maintain. We confess we were much inclined to laugh at what 
we deemed the simpletons, around, above, and below us, who would 
have the Elephant forward to receive their thanks. They wer 
not, however, so simple as we deemed them, for after a minutes 
pause the curtain drew up, and the “ noble animal of India ” came 
gravely forward to the foot-lights for that purpose—salaamm 
the while, and uttering the shrill whistling cry that the elephant 
gives forth when highly pleased. The creature was unatte 
in this last instance, and the exhibition, if not rational, we 
extremely like it, 


Hill-Top 


Tuer rabbit by the pool 
Communing with his need, 
The bear-moss on a knoll, 
The briar’s scarlet seed, 


The asters’ withered stems, 
The sparrows’ wandering choir, 
The mighty maple maimed 

By filament and fire, 


A furrow where a tooth 

Rode red across the brown 
Inscribe the ruined roof 

That rain and frost tear down. 


Dorotuy LEONARD 
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Tus TRUST QUESTION. 

Anti-trust suits started by the Federal Government against 
jim corporations during the week provide the first concrete 
evidence which the country has had of the present Admin- 
istration’s attitude towards one of the two major economic 
yestions facing the United States. The firsi is the develop- 
ment of export trade, and as to this President Hoover has 
made it abundantly clear that his Administration will assist 
American industry to the utmost. As to the second question, 
the consolidation of industry by combinations, the Admin- 
stration’s policy has been the subject of much speculation. 
Since Mr. Hoover’s election mergers have gone on .apace, 
and to an unprecedented degree, with some assumption 
that the Administration favoured the tendency. Moreover, 
the opinion has gained ground that the Anti-Trust Laws, 
applicable as they may have been in the Roosevelt era, 
require considerable modification if the economic progress 
now aimed at is to be achieved. Henry Ford, for instance, 
favours combining the whole electric power and light industry 
under one giant corporation. On the other hand, agitation 
against such mergers as we have had is rife and the issue 
promises to become an acute one for the legislatures. The 
whole subject has been given additional significance by 
the growth of cartels in Europe and the President’s recent 
conference with industrial leaders here. What is the 
Administration’s policy to be? The answer is still in doubt 

and further Governmexial action is being awaited with 
unusual interest. 

* * * * 
DISARMAMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The fear that as a consequence of disarmament policy 
more employees in Government Navy Yards would be thrown 
out of employment before Christmas is partially allayed by 
the assurances which Senator Wagner, of New York, announces 
that he has received from Mr. Hoover. About onethousand men 
have already been dismissed from the yards and twice that 
number were expected to follow before the end of the year, 
the naval authorities having stated that existing building 
and repair work was completed. Even now the Navy Depart- 
ment states that it has not received instfuctions from the 
White House to alter the position, but it appears unlikely 
that such instructions will be long delayed. While the 
position in the Navy yards has no relation to the present 
economic situation generally, it is felt that after appealing to 
private employers not to dismiss men at this juncture the 
Government cannot well set the opposite example. The 
difficulty may be met by having work done now which normally 
would begin in the New Year. Later it is expected that the 
cruiser programme will keep the men busy since the decisions 
of the London Conference are unlikely to be so far reaching 
as to entail complete cancellation of the programme. For 
this reason the Naval Department has gone ahead with its 
plans and they are ready for immediate execution. 

* % * * 
Birp PRorEection. 


Among the less widely advertised business with which 
Congress is asked to deal this session is a Bill promoted by 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, aiming to check the slaughter 
of birds. For some time societies and individual sportsmen 
have besought the State and Federal authorities to curb 
reckless and inadequately regulated shooting, which is 
Tesponsible for the wholesale destruction of birds, and, in 
particular, wild duck and geese, recorded each season. Start- 
ling evidence as to the extent of the destruction is furnished 
by the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, which estimates 
that the number of game birds is now reduced to a point at 
Which approximately only half a bird remains for each 
licensed sportsman in the country. The Federal game regu- 
lations permit a bag of twenty-five birds a day for three 
and one half months of the year. This is felt to be far too 
much, and Senator McNary’s Bill proposes to reduce the bag 
limit, Shorten the season, and impose other restrictions 
Which are deemed essential for the protection of bird life. 


“American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 





Tue Stratus or AMATEUR. 

An acute controversy affecting the amateur status of 
American golfers is under way, following the refusal of the 
United States Golf Association to permit State and District 
Associations to pay the team expenses of their representatives 
in the Lesley Cup matches held in different parts of the United 
States, and sometimes in Canada. The Royal Canadian Golf 
Association, with, one understands, the approval of St. 
Andrews, permits the payment of the expenses of Canadian 
competitors in the matches. To refuse similar help to American 
players, it is argued, is to put them at disadvantage. More- 
over, the United State Association permits the payment of 
expenses for the Walker Cup Competition, Public Links 
Championship, and the Inter-Collegiate matches. While 
not questioning the legitimacy of the Canadian ruling for a 
moment, the United States Association insists that problems 
of amateur status in America are entirely different from 
those in Canada and Britain. To allow further exceptions 
to the expense rule, the Association holds, would open the 
door to the commercialization of golf here. The experience 
in other sports, notably tennis, gives colour to their view. 
Nevertheless, the State and District Associations believe they 
have a good case, and are not disposed to abandon it. 

* * * * 
Direct AcTION AGAINST ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Residents and motorists passing through Westchester 
county, New York, have been invited by the Westchester 
County Conservation Association to take drastic action against 
bill-boards, placards, posters and other wayside signs. A State 
law now prohibits the erection of advertising signs anywhere 
on the public right-of-way, and gives the public the right to 
remove them. Accordingly the Association appeals to 
motorists and residents to exercise the right by cutting 
down, or otherwise destroying, signs which come under the 
ban. Squads of axemen are being organized by the Association 
to extend the assault. Further evidence of the growing public 
concern for the amenities of the countryside comes from 
Massachusetts, where a Bill has been submitted to the State 
Legislature providing fines and other penalties for automobile 
owners who dump discarded cars by the wayside, and from 
the South, where women’s clubs in ten States have adopted a 
pledge binding members to buy only products not advertised 
on the landscape. Similar pledges which, if adhered to, would 
amount to a very appreciable boycott of billboard-advertised 
goods, had previously been taken by women’s clubs in the 
East, Middle West and West, so now the whole country is 
represented in the anti-billboard movement. 

‘* * * * 
UNEMPLOYMENT AT HOLLYWooD. 

Visions of fame as a cinema star giving way to the hard 
realities of unemployment are indicated in a recent report of 
the Director of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
California. Last year, the director records, approximately 
11,000 men and women registered in Los Angeles as movie 
“extras,” but only 183 men and 87 women found work for 
more than two days a week during the year. The demand 
fromthe studios which, of course, varies considerably from time 
to time, amounted throughout the year to the equivalent of 
full-time employment for about 750 persons. Movie extras 
are registered at a Central Casting Corporation, to which the 
studios telephone orders such as this : ‘“‘ One hundred beautiful 
girls, Latin type; fifty women over 60 years old, French 
types; twelve English Tommies, in uniform, one French 
gendarme, one hundred American doughboys, in uniform. 
On location at 9.0 a.m.” ‘“ Extras” are employed by the 
day, and their pay varies from $5.00 to $15.00 for eight hours’ 
work, with more for overtime. The average daily wage last 
year was $8.94. The director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations hints that wider knowledge of the statistics of 
employment might induce many would-be movie stars to 
reconsider before challenging the hazards which beset the road 
to fame and fortune at Hollywood. 

Your New York CorRRESPONDENT. 

New York, Wednesday, December 4th. 
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Country Life 


More Licur ! 

An old country labourer in the Midlands said to me many 
years ago that life was all ‘ working and sleeping.’ He got 
up sooner than it was light in the winter and almost as soon 
in the summer. He went to bed soon after it was dark in 
winter and almost as soon in summer. What he chiefly 
suffered from was want of light. Even with a good oil lamp 
it is extremely difficult in an old-fashioned cottage with 
indifferent furniture for any member of the household to read. 
It is for this reason that the provision of electricity throughout 
the country places has in it the possibility of a new life for 
the rural worker. Unfortunately this hope is not being 
generally fulfilled, if a number of particular instances within 
my experience may be taken as typical. 

* * * * 

The reason is this. When electrical power is first brought 
to a district, a high price is charged for the light, on the 
vague understanding that it shall be reduced later. Faced by 
this fact, the smaller owners of cottage property, and they 
are numerous, usually decide not to have their cottages wired ; 
and if they are not wired at first it is odds that they will not 
be wired later. In one rural district the price is 10d. a unit 
and scarcely a cottage reaps the benefit of the new light. Each 
remains in the old cuter darkness. Now this is a social 
catastrophe. Public utility companies enjoying a_ virtual 
monopoly, with shares standing at a premium of two hundred 
per cent and mere, miss a great opportunity of public service 
to rural districts and therefore to the nation. Country 
people feel bitter on the subject. A good part of their 
objection to the pylons and posts and wires breaking the 
scenery comes from the feeling that they are receiving no 
compensation for the loss of rural beauty. A good deal is 
likely to be heard on the subject. 

* * * * 
SANCTUARY OR PARK ? 

During the last week or two the opinions of most of the 
natural history societies of Britain have been canvassed on 
the subject of sanctuaries and National Parks. If the 
evidence they have given could be collected between covers 
it would make a blue book of singular charm; but it will 
never be put into print, for one very good reason. One of 
the only ways of protecting certain rare flowers and, indeed, 
animals is to keep utter secrecy. If in this paragraph I 


were to give the exact locality where, say, a Cheddar pink | 


or the spotted crake were to be found, the pink and crake 
would inevitably vanish. The mania for collecting seems to 
be ineradicable. Policing, fencing and ignorance are the 
only methods of preservation. This unhappy fact is one of 
the essential difficulties of the National Park. It is necessary 
to iterate the truth that what is good for the public may be 


bad for the naturalist. 
* * * * 


Now, the Government, which has a certain keenness on the 
subject, have this week been considering the opinion of 
naturalists and of the Preservers of Rural England on this 
subject of Parks and Sanctuaries. There is a strong feeling 
that the public should have the freedom of a certain number 
of naturally wild districts where they may camp, if they wish, 
and in some way or another taste the savour of country life. 
Was it not, directly and consciously, for the sake of qualifying 
the urban minds of our statesmen that Chequers—set there in 
its green pool of quietude—was given to the nation by its 
wisely philosophic owner ? What was done for Prime Minis- 
ters by Lord Lee, may be done for less conspicuous persons. 
But Prime Ministers do not—at least, so I may perhaps 
presume—root up daffodils and harry birds’ nests, which are, 
or were, numerous in the garden of Chequers. What we want 
supremely in England at the moment is a public opinion that 
shall make it ‘‘ bad form,’’ make it unpopular to destroy or 


damage beauty. 
* * * % 


Were LEICESTER EXcELs. 

The contrasts between different districts in this respect 
are very abrupt; and there is ground for hope in the fact 
that you can cap examples of damage with examples of 
preservation. Miserable acts of vandalism have been perpe- 
trated against the trees planted alongside certain reaches of 
the new roads. On the other hand, if a stretch is made so 


neat and charming that it has a garden look it is untoucheq_ 
such is the experience of some, at any rate, of the official 
beautifiers. It is, I think, quite beyond question that in 
Leicestershire, which has a certain proud pre-eminence jn the 
art and craft of conservation, a public opinion is being formed 
which is reducing the evil of litter and awakening the whole 
pubiic to the worth of native scenery. ‘ 


The recent purchase of 850 acres near Leicester is a stirrj 
example of public spirit of the best sort. The land keeps its 
historic charm ; and it has been adeer forest since the days of 
the Conqueror. It is assured, so far as such assurance jg 
possible, of preservation “in perpetuity”; and within its 
bounds is contained also a fit sanctuary for both birds and 
flowers. Another example that has much the same virtues 
is the splendid bit of wild Staffordshire country, secured for 
the public (and kept attractive to birds) through the beneficent 
energy and liberality of Mr. Masefield—not, so far as I know, 
a poet in words, like another of his name, but certainly a poet 
in deeds. Not everywhere—though in most places—are the 
public park and the sanctuary incompatible. Apart from 
particular examples it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
general and cumulative influence on public opinion exerted 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. And 
their exact title should be carefully observed. What we want 
to do is to preserve England as it is, not to alter its nature and 
character, to suit even Wie seathiete’s or sownpmnner's theory, 


A singularly suggestive example of the effect of creating 
a fenced sanctuary was told the other day, at a private 
discussion of the general subject, by one of our ablest and 
most constructive naturalists. He took a careful census of 
flowers on an area of several hundred acres about to be 
fenced. It contained exactly one foxglove and a very slight 
sprinkling of cowslips, orchises and daffodils. The very 
first year after preservation twenty foxgloves were flowering; 
and the indications were that the other flowers, though they 
do not seed so freely or flower so soon, were multiplying 
to a like degree. And birds return almost as quickly as 


lants. 
— * * * cS 


More ROADSIDE MARKETS. 

Accounts reach, me from several very different countries 
of the extraordinarily rapid advance of roadside sales by 
farmers and gardeners. The method is becoming con 
spicuous in France and Germany. In the United States 
some farmers are laying themselves out for this sort of 
marketing ; and a few, a very few, of our most intelligent 
producers are changing their crops, changing the very nature 
of their farms, in order to provide passing motorists with 
the sort of things they chiefly like to carry back to their 
town houses. One man is growing summer chrysanthemums 
or pyrethrums (a plant that has many economic uses) for this 
sole purpose. Another, who has already profited much from 
roadside sales, is preparing for next year extra asparagus 
beds and strawberries. Another, whom I have previously 
quoted, took last year from his 2,000-acre farm £800 within 
six weeks from direct sales of fruit, dairy and poultry produce 
to road travellers. The utter collapse of certain retail prices 
accelerates this movement. The misfortune is that the 
worst sufferers—the Lincolnshire potato farmers (now in 
blank despair and likely to lose £10 an acre at least) and the 
East Anglian grain farmers, live in more thinly populated 
and less popular districts where motorists are few, and, indeed, 


other markets a little remote. 
* * * 


GARDEN PRIVILEGES. 

Such excesses of weather as we have experienced—th 
wettest November after the driest summer—have reduced 
our gardens to a pitiable state in outer appearance. Even the 
stems of Jerusalem artichokes have almost rotted away, and 
the ground is a colloidal marsh. Nevertheless it is wise t 
remember that even December may be a planting month. 
The warmth of the soil is still quite unusual, and in corrobor 
tion we find our herbaceous plants making rapid root growth. 
How often in our blessed climate winter planting, if the ground 
becomes dry enough, pays better than spring planting. 

W. Beacn-THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


TO MAKE ENGLAND ONE NATION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Siz,—In his article on ‘“‘ The Public Schools and their Pur- 
,” Dr. Norwood raises a question of profound importance 
to the future of this country. Our troubles in England, it 
will hardly be denied, arise mainly from the misunderstandings 
of the two “classes” which may be roughly labelled 

“Employer” and “Employed”; and these misunder- 
standings in their turn are largely due to our system of 

1 lines of education which, like Euclid’s, ‘‘ being pro- 
duced ever so far both ways never meet.” From infancy 
the future employer and the future employed are trained 
absolutely apart. They have never had any opportunity of 
really knowing each other or of understanding each other's 
point of view. When occasion at last brings them together 
round a conference table, they meet like beings from different 
planets. 

‘This is a new fact in English social life, and it is a sinister 
one. Till recently there was more intercourse between 
different classes, even in the towns ; far more in the country. 
In the old life of the countryside (which was formerly the 
background of the Public Schools) there was contact and 
comunity of interest between the squire and the village. 
Tom Brown’s early playmates till he went to Rugby were the 
Village boys. Even the manufacturer in the early days lived 
in a house near his mill with his mill-hands all round him. 
This made for intercourse and mutual understanding. 

All this is changed; the motor car is changing it still 
further. The Public Schoolboy of to-day lives a life apart : 
he rarely meets in any natural way boys of another class. 
Ido not forget the splendid work of the Boy Scout move- 
ment, or the happy inspiration of the Duke of York’s Camp ; 
but these are but a narrow plank for crossing a wide and 
deep chasm. The schools themselves recruit to-day from 
a socially more restricted area. All through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the “‘ poor scholar” had his place 
in the Public Schools. Ben Jonson at Westminster was a 
bricklayer’s son; Gray at Eton was son of a scrivener. 
Gradually the door to the Public School has narrowed. More 
and more the key which opens it must be of gold. There 
are scholarships, it is true; but they go mainly to boys 
who have spent four or five years at an expensive “ prep. 
school.” 

It is for this reason that I hope to see the Public Schools 
open their doors to the Free Place boy ; not by Act of Parlia- 
ment, nor under compulsion from Dr. Norwood’s “ strong 
autocrat at the Board of Education,” but of their own will 
and of grace, being convinced not only that this is for the 
good of the country but that it is for their own good as well. 
The great need of our Public Schools to-day is greater variety 
and scope for originality ; release from convention and the 
tyranny of the type. 

There are difficulties enough, heaven knows. Dr. Norwood 
doés well, no doubt, to underline them. But it is not the 
English way to give a thing up because it is difficult. The 
most obvious of the difficulties is the heavy cost of boarding. 
But a beginning could anyhow be made with the Public 
Schools which take day boys as well as boarders. There are 
more of these than most people are aware of; not only 
Clifton and Cheltenham, but many of the older schools— 
Rugby, Westminster, Shrewsbury and Uppingham. With a 
little adaptation any school with a sufficiently large popula- 
tion within reach could take free scholars as day boys; this 
might bring in Winchester, Eton and Harrow. In some cases 
this would right a real wrong—the total or partial exclusion 
ofthe boys of the country town from schools founded originally 
for their benefit. 

Constructively, what does Dr. Norwood offer? He looks 
to“ the University stage as the natural time when the classes 
should mix.” Do they in fact do so? My own recollection 
is that they do not; but that is of long ago, and perhaps 
things are changed a little. But in any case I should reply 
that this is too late. For better or worse habits are already 
Set, the general outlook fixed. 

Dr. Norwood stresses the difficulty of the boy from the 
humble home adapting himself to the atmosphere of the 


Public School, and says he will probably be unhappy. But 
the “ sensitiveness ” of which he speaks is more acute at the 
University stage. Catch your boy young, and you can make 
anything of him. Boys of thirteen are marvellously like each 
ether, whatever their “class”; and if left to themselves 
they are entirely free from class consciousness. School is 
your true democracy, where “a boy’s a boy for a’ that,” 
and each is rated at what he himself is and does at school, 
not at what his father is or does at home. 

I write with some experience of the problem of the fusion 
of classes ; within narrower limits, no doubt, but similar in 
kind. After a fairly long apprenticeship at Radley I went 
on to Monmouth with the definite purpose of seeing how 
far Public Schooi standards and ideals could be grafted on 
the life of a Grammar School. In the nature of things a 
Grammar School is recruited for the most part locally, and 
draws from practically every class of society. Soon after I 
went there Monmouth began to take Free Place boys—the 
statutory twenty-five per cent. This of course increased the 
proportion of boys from poorer homes. Some thought the 
percentage too large; we did not find it so. Nothing but 
good came from the opening of the gates. Boys of every 
rank, from the “ County family” to the miner from the 
Forest of Dean, got to know and respect each other in the 
keen rivalries of class room, playing field, and river. As a 
result they will all their lives have a broader outlook and a 
broader sympathy; in a word, will be better and more 
useful citizens. Did the manners of the better-class boys 
suffer? Not a bit. And some of the humblest homes sent 
the truest gentlemen. I think specially of two of the best 
captains of the school that I had: one the son of an R.E. 
sergeant—I may speak freely, for the War took him—with a 
natural dignity, perfect in innate breeding and courtesy ; the 
other was son of a village cobbler. 

The founder of Radley—an educational genius whose 
influence on English school ideals is too little recognized— 
provided that at Radley every tenth boy should have a 
** free place.” The system has not survived. But it was a 
generous experiment and might well give a lead to the richer 
Public Schools to-day. What a fine contribution it would 
be to the solving of our social and economic difficulties if 
the schools which are definitely for the wealthy were to 
offer, let us say, one place in twenty to “ poor scholars ” : 
not necessarily boys who have been through the elementary 
school, but also (as at Radley) to boys of gentle birth cut off 
by the res angusta domi from the hope of a Public Schooj 
career. 

“Skimming the cream” of the secondary schools is, I 
fear, inevitable—there is no other way. The secondary 
schools may not like it, but must lump it. They would soon 
get used to it; and the transference might in itself be 
counted as an “ honour” won, and perhaps form something 
of a permanent bond with the more famous neighbour. In 
the last resort it is a poor sort of schoolmaster who does not 
want to get for his boys the best possible chance in life. 

Experto crede: The ablest boy that came to me at Mon- 
mouth I sent on with a scholarship to Rugby. In actual 
work he would, I think, have done as well with us; but I 
felt that I ought not to deny him the advantage of the wider 
sphere. The elementary schoolmaster—all honour to him !— 
makes this sacrifice year by year when he sends on his most 
promising boys with Free Places at the earliest possible age— 
sometimes, too, at a financial sacrifice because it lowers his 
numbers. 

I recognize the force of all that Dr. Norwood so vigorously 
urges ; but for the reasons I have given I dissent from his 
conclusion. What England owes to the Public Schools is 
beyond reckoning ; but the times are changed, and the old 
order must adapt itself to new conditions. Is it coincidence 
that has put in the column immediately following Dr. 
Norwood’s article last week an unanswerable indictment of 
the present system? “So far as schools are concerned, we 
are still in England ‘ two nations,’ with all that that implies 
of waste and heart-burning on the one side and an excessive 
burden of responsibility on the other.” Yet this is hardly 
stronger than Dr. Norwood’s own indictment: “ Few pass 
from one to the other: few im either know anything about 
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the other.”” The ‘“ Segregation of the Public School,” as it 
was well called some years ago in the Spectator, is a real danger 
threatening the national life. If the “‘ two nations” are to 
be one, the “ closed frontiers” between the two types of 


education must be opened up. The Free Place system is the 


natural way.—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 

[We think that Mr. Lionel James has put his finger on one of 
the weakest spots in our national life. England is two nations. 
Until we devise some method of making her one nation all 
is not well with the body politic. How could a better start 
be made than with the boys, on some such lines as Mr. James 
advocates ?—En. Spectator.] 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND TARIFFS IN INDIA. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—Under the heading ‘“‘ News of the Week” in your 
issue of November 30th you point out that unemployment 
is growing, and you state that war must be declared on it 
with the nation’s entire fund of energy behind it. You then 
say this could be done successfully because it has been done 
once before during the Great War when, by utilizing the 
nation’s energy, we produced sufficient munitions of war. 

Right, but the munitions of war were not produced at a 
profit in open competition with other nations, and that is 
the point ; we must so arrange matters that we can work 
any industries at full pressure and sell what they produce at 
a profit. Then we can pay good wages to the operatives, a 
decent return to capital and we shall be able to replace obsolete 
plant. Rationalization only will not bring this about. 

We want for the cotton trade, by far the most important 
trade in the country, a heavy tariff in India against China 
and Japan, a smaller tariff also in India against Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, &c., and bargaining power as far 
as England is concerned to reopen the markets which we have 
lost and to stop other countries expanding their trade. 

You seem to infer that if we rationalized and supplied the 
industries with sufficient capital to bring their plant up to 
date, all would be straight and easy sailing, but that is not 
so, the industries would be working short time and making 
insufficient profits and could not keep up to date.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. C. LIrEBERT. 

** Riversleigh,’ Lytham, Lancs. 

'Does our correspondent seriously suppose that the peoples 
of india will in the future put on tariffs to suit Lancashire or 
any other part of Great Britain? India’s future tariff policy 
must be primarily adjusted to suit India’s needs.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Re your issue of November 16th, ‘‘ Why so few British 
cars are sold on the Continent.” I can follow the reasoning 
of your correspondent up to the point where he confines his 
remarks to his limited experience, but, where he bases a 
general condemnation of British manufacturers’ methods, in 
the export trade, upon the same premises, I cannot follow 
him. He thinks that British car manufacturers should have 
their goods “ on the doorstep ’’ of each prospective purchaser 
in Spain. Every retail purchaser, in every part of the world, 
would like the same thing, not only with regard to cars (which, 
after all, are an industry that has been built up under artificial 
conditions, and not representative of our staple industries) 
but with regard to all our goods which he wants. 

The principles of British trade have been constant for many 
decades, and it is upon these principles that this great export 
trade has been built. If the principles have altered I 
should be glad to know. 

By usurping the function of the distributor we should 
ignore one of these principles, and, incidentally, antagonize 
our best customers. It is not a business proposition in many 
industries, and, in any case, we can employ our capital to 
better advantage in other directions. We recognize the fact 
that a very large proportion of the export business of the world 
is indented through London indent merchants (not only 
our business, but that of foreign countries with each other). 
Why this is so, Mr. Editor, you could explain probably better 
than anyone else, but I believe that one reason is that London 


<a 


is relatively a free port, and another that it is the world’s 
financial centre. Also, sterling on London is the basis for 
world trade. Another of our principles is to spread our trade 
in all the markets of the world, in contradistinction to putting 
too many “eggs in one basket,” and because the British 
manufacturer is welcome to do his business everywhere that 
he likes totry. Many another national, on the other hand (the 
German for instance), is persona non grata in some countries, 
and is, therefore, perforce compelled to concentrate his 
efforts upon those markets where he is accepted.—] am, 
Sir, &c., Epcar G. Harcourt, 

[The Spectator has long emphasized the fact that the prin. 
ciples which were the basis of our export trade in the nine. 
teenth century are no longer sufficient to maintain it—fy 
less to expand it. Entirely new types of economic organiza. 
tion are appearing over the whole world: The old order 
is changing, and unless Great Britain also changes she yill 
be left still further behind than she has already fallen. We 
suggest that our correspondent, and any others who may share 
his views, should read carefully the Interim Report on British 
Marketing Overseas prepared by the Education for Sales 
manship Committee. 

We must, however, correct one misapprehension. We are 
not urging manufacturers to usurp the function of distributors, 
but to co-operate intelligently with the latter in giving that 
‘service ” which is the best “ selling-point ” of our compe. 
titors. This co-operation may take the form of vertical 
trustification, or it may not. It is not usurpation.—Ep, 
Spectator.] 


“THE LEGEND OF HELL” 

[To the Editor of the SrecTAToR.] 
Str,—In the very interesting review of Dr. Percy Dearmer’s 
book, The Legend of Hell, the remark is made that “ few, if 
any, men and women under forty in England can have heard 
Hell-fire preached.” Is not this a too optimistic statement ? 

There are great numbers of people of fundamentalist views 
who entertain no doubt whatever about the reality of “ Hell- 
fire.” 

Moreover, the Roman Catholic Churches teach it all over 
the world as a binding article of faith. The English Roman 
Catholic Catechism says (question 125) : ‘“* Where will they go 
who die in mortal sin ?—They who die in mortal sin will go 
to hell for all eternity.” The Catholic Encyclopedia (vi., 211) 
says of the punishments of hell: ‘‘ The poena sensus, or pain 
of sense, consists in the torment of fire so frequently men- 
tioned in Holy Writ. According to the greater number of 
theologians the term fire denotes a material fire, and so a real 
fire. We hold to this teaching as absolutely true and correct.” 

The discipline of the Confessional depends entirely on belief 
in hell, for there is no obligation to confess any but ‘* mortal” 
sins, and that obligation is because, according to Roman 
teaching, they deprive the soul of all grace and, therefore, 
involve the punishment of hell. Anyone who has attended a 
Lenten Mission in a Roman Catholic Church will know how 
really and emphatically the doctrine of hell is preached.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Poynter, 

Highbury, N. 5. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir.—Your reviewer in the appreciative description of Dr. 
Dearmer’s book has perhaps missed a rather important aspect 
with which I was forcibly struck: the strength of the argu- 
ment lies in the fact that Dr. Dearmer has used only such 
New Testament criticism as is accepted by the most cautious 
and conservative authorities. It would have been easy to 
make a stronger case by using the conclusions of more 
advanced scholars ; but this he has, so far as I have observed, 
scrupulously avoided doing ; and therein lies much of the 
strength of his position. ss 

Your reviewer, for instance, notices the saying, “ Good 
were it for this man if he had never been born.” But Dr. 
Dearmer takes no side as to its meaning ; he merely points 
out that the Greek literal meaning is that it would have been 
good for Jesus Christ if Judas had not been born, and adds that 
most commentators think that the literal meaning must be 4 
mistake. Nothing could be fairer. It would have been quite 
justifiable to go further and say that the obscurity of the 
Greek is due to some over-condensation ; and that our Lord 
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did actually utter the very natural exclamation that it would 
have been much better for Himself and His work if there had 
heen no such person as Judas Iscariot. 

Such points are important, because, as your reviewer indi- 
cates, the honour of Christ is involved in such points of 
exegesis, and very scrupulous fairness, such as the writer has 
ysed, is therefore needed.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, our reviewer of Dr. Dearmer’s book, The Legend 
of Heli, doubts whether Hell-fire is preached anywhere to-day. 
Itispreached by the Salvation Army, the most active Christian 
ropagandist organization in the world. Hell-fire is part of 
the creed of the Roman Catholic Church and I heard a priest 
sy recently that an unbeliever in Hell-fire was a heretic, 
liable to excommunication. Many orthodox Protestant 
Churches never mention Hell-fire, but it is still embodied in 
their creeds and catechisms. The unchurched thirty millions 
in Britain do not believe in Hell-fire. For them, it is mostly 
a joke. But they still treat it as part of the permanent 
funiture of the Church. Again and again, at open-air meet- 
ings, the heckler has assumed that a person who wears a 
clerical collar believes in Hell-fire. Ifthe Church believes that it 
js a legend, it is high time that it confessed its mistake in the 
past and made some reparation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarD LEE. 
26 Abercorn Road, Earlsdon, Coventry. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S STOCKTAKING 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sin,—No doubt many of your readers were delighted with 
Mr. Galsworthy’s article in your Christmas Number. I was 
especially attracted by his reference to the caging of certain 
wild animals. Will you allow me through the Spectator to 
make an appeal on their behalf and to urge all who have 
any influence to use it in arousing public opinion in the 
interests of these, too often, unfortunate beasts? Until 
this has been done, legislation in regard to menageries cannot 
be expected. 

The Zoo is a national institution and no child’s education 
is considered complete unless he or she has been taken there. 
Perhaps, because we are all so used to the Zoo, many of us 
never think of comparing the life of an animal there with 
that of the same animal in its natural surroundings. Yet 
when anyone thinks of the life for which a lion or tiger was 
created, is it not clear how hopeless and miserable is the 
jot of such an animal whose existence is spent pacing to 
‘and fro behind bars ? 

I think that no better proof of the indifference with which 
people at large regard this matter of animals in captivity 
gould have been forthcoming than the fact that no single 
protest, that I have seen, has appeared in any newspaper 
against the recent caging of the man-eating tiger at the Zoo, 
What must be the sufferings of this animal free for eight 
years in its native jungle and now a captive for the rest of 
its life under utterly unnatural conditions. Do not many 


‘of the exhibitions in menageries constitute a form of cruelty 


against which public opinion needs educating, before we can 

hope to see the realization of the Spectator’s Better World ? 

“I am, Sir, &c., Howarp Savory. 
Surlingham, Norwich, 


BIRMINGHAM HOUSING CONDITIONS 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I venture to hope that few of your readers who are 
acquainted with Birmingham’s reputation in housing and 
town-planning matters will accept without question the impu- 
tations included in the review of ‘‘ The Industrial Development 
of Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1927,” contained 
in your issue of October 19th. 

To suggest that “ Birmingham has kept itself alive .... 
and that is just about all we can say for it,” is, to anyone pos- 
sessing but the vaguest knowledge of Birmingham’s civic and 
industrial reputation, not distantly removed from the gro- 
tesque, while the observation that “ the conditions which it 
offers to the vast majority of its inhabitants are still, and in 
many cases increasingly, unfit for the citizens of a great and 
civilized nation * is, upon examination, far removed from fact. 


One wonders whether your reviewer appreciates the points 
at which a city’s responsibility for these vague “ conditions ” 
begins and ends ; his knowledge of Birmingham would seem 
to_be bounded by the confines of an industrial constituency in 
this borough which was already built up when it became incor- 
porated in the City of Birmingham in 1911, and which, more- 
over, brought with it a legacy of small house property that 
did not lessen Birmingham’s already exacting responsibilities. 
That area, Sir, is one of the twelve Parliamentary divisions 
which comprise the Borough of Birmingham, and one which 
obviously cannot be considered typical of the city. 

Before the War interrupted its programme, the Corporation, 
by virtue of its powers under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, caused to be rebuilt and renovated a vast 
number of slum dwellings. Slum clearance and improvement 
schemes have not since regained their pre-War magnitude, but 
housing efforts have developed in different and even more 
urgent directions. Is it within your reviewer’s knowledge that, 
having the future in view and to avoid a repetition of the 
legacy of the industrial revolution, Birmingham initiated the 
first Town Planning Scheme in the country in 1911, and is he 
aware that since that date three other town planning schemes 
have been put into operation and that three more are in imme- 
diate contemplation ? 

In order to illustrate the relative housing progress in com- 
parable industrial areas, I venture to submit the following 
statistics, which cover the post-War period ended September 
80th, 1929 :— 


Corporation Houses Private Enterprise 


Town. built or in course of Houses 

erection. erected erected 

under sub- -without 

sidy schemes. subsidy. 

Birmingham ee 32,980 9,311 3,212 
Liverpool .. ee 19,680 4,358 997 
Manchester 3 15,786 5,280 2,953 
Sheffield ., 9,049 4,180 1,903 
Leeds as 7,220 5,676 2,389 
Bristol oe we 6,618 2,994 3,089 
Leicester .¥ a 5,190 2,894 1,868 
Hull ay “f 5,113 2,765 1,039 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 4,831 1,630 1,190 
Cardiff aa ee 3,712 1,285 2,141 


Birmingham has, in addition, erected in the central areas, 
where schemes of such magnitude were impracticable, model 
flats for its artisan population of a type frequently commended 
in your columns. The Corporation has recently approved a 
programme involving the erection of 25,000 municipally built 
houses during the next five years. 

Birmingham learns with relief that “‘ with the exception of 
the London area, it is probably the most promising industrial 
area in this country to-day,” and apparently is not expected 
to defend its industrial reputation. But Birmingham has 
done very much more than merely kept itself alive, and 
believes that its industrial eminence is very closely related to 
the efficiency of its civic administration. While there are in 
the city areas which the most enthusiastic of its administrators 
sincerely deprecate, Birmingham is fully alive to its re- 
sponsibilities. The warnings to which your reviewer refers 
are not, in their correct perspective, of such a regrettable 
character as his contribution would suggest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEONARD W. FAULKNER. 

91 Clements Road, Yardley, Birmingham. 





[Our reviewer writes: I am well aware of the compara- 
tively progressive nature of the Birmingham Corporation’s 
civic policy ; but I cannot possibly improve on what I said in 
my review—namely, that the conditions which Birmingham 
offers to the vast majority of its inhabitants are still, and are 
in many cases increasingly, unfit for the citizens of a great and 
civilized nation. Apparently your correspondent is making 
the quite ludicrous suggestion that such a remark would apply 
to the Aston Division of Birmingham, but to nowhere else in 
the city. As a matter of fact, the slums of Deritend, West 
Birmingham, Ladywood and elsewhere (of which, I can assure 
your correspondent, I have an intimate knowledge) are all 
rather worse, if anything can be worse, than the slums of 
Aston. Your correspondent suggests that I can have only 


the vaguest knowledge of Birmingham’s civic and industrial 
reputation ; but I am more concerned with what the con- 
ditions of Birmingham and her citizens really are in fact, 
than with what they may or may not be reputed to be.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 
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WELCOMBE ESTATE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Sir William Beach Thomas has been so closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the C.P.R.E. since the date of its 
formation nearly three years ago, and has been such a staunch 
supporter, that I am indeed grieved that my letter on the 
subject of the Welcombe Estate should have caused any 
misapprehension in his mind or in the mind of anyone. 

He certainly does appear to have misunderstood the letter 
in question, which was written in reply to a request from th. 
Iozal press to the C.P.R.E. to offer some practical solution. 
The only information at our disposal at the time was Sir 
William’s article, in which he pointed out that the estate 
had been sold for breaking up purposes and that there were 
not apparently any restrictions. _ 

My letter did not suggest any particular form of planning, 


but advocated the application of Planning Powers in the 


interest of amenity. The formation of the Town Planning 
Preliminary Statement already prepared by the Town Council, 
and approved by the Minister of Health, for an area including 
pait of the estate, was obviously a factor which could not be 
disregarded, and I therefore referred to it, but not by way 
of commendation. Nor did I for one moment suggest the 
encouragement of the establishment of a Garden City in that 
place, where it would obviously be quite inappropriate. 
I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Grirrin, Secretary. 
C.P.R.E., 17 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


THE HUNGARIAN OPTANTS QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to express my entire agreement with 
the admirable letter from Sir Robert Gower which appeared in 
your issue of November 30th ? The attitude of the victorious 
Powers to the Hungarian Optants Question is one of the greatest 
scandals in Europe to-day, and is an insult to the cause of 
international justice. 

Four eminent lawyers in the House of Lords, Lords Buck- 
master, Haldane, Carson and Phillimore stated in unanswer- 
able terms the legal position, and appealed to the late Govern- 
ment to fulfil the legal obligations of this country as a member 
of the Council of the League. Three mixed arbitral tribunals 
have pronounced that they have jurisdiction in the case, and 
yet in deference to the members of the Little Entente and 


their ally France we have not only refrained from performing _ 


our statutory duty but have taken the lead in the shameful 
shuffling by which that duty has been evaded. 

It is useless to proclaim our loyalty to the principle of 
juridical settlement of international disputes as a substitute 
for war if in our actions we repudiate that principle. 

The position of the victorious Powers seems to be that we 
will obey a judgment if it is in our favour and we will shuffle 
out of it, if it is against us. 

The logical consequence of this policy is the maintenance of 
armaments for the enforcement of injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GRAHAM Bowe_ERr. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


THE “LAW OF POPULATION” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I should like to call the attention of Dean Inge, who 
contributed an article on ‘‘ Constructive Birth-Control ” to the 
Christmas Number of your paper, to an article that appeared 
in The Month for September, 1927. It was written by 
Professor Henry Somerville, and was entitled ‘“‘ The Devil 
of Malthus.” In it Dean Inge’s statement that ‘“‘ The human 
race, like every other species, tends to multiply far more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence,” is seen to have no 
foundation in economic fact. 
- Professor Somerville wrote as follows :— 


““Malthus’s Devil was his famous Law of Population . 
The Law of Population stated that population, when unchecked 
by vice, misery or moral restraint, increases in geometrical ratio, 
while the means of subsistence increase only in arithmetical ratio. 
The essence of the Malthusian theory was the comparison of ratios. 
All. the economic experience of the world since Malthus. wrote 
has gone to prove his ratics ridiculous. The.increase of subsistence 
has been nearer geometrical than arithmetical and it has been far 


a 
—= 


higher than the increaso of population, even when Population hay 
not been checked by vice, misery or moral restraint.” : 
Professor Somerville then points out that “ all the arguments 
designed to show that over-population is present or approach. 
ing in Great Britain, in Europe or in the world at large» 
had already been “ pulverized” by Sir William Beverig, 
in his well-known address to the British Association in 199. 
—I am, Sir, &c., S. A, Buisg, 
16 Kenwyn Road, S.W. 20. 


“THE EATER OF DREAMS” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. Godfrey’s letter in the Spectaiy 
of November 30th, may I say that I have always tried tg 
make allowance for his difficulties at the Gate Theatre» 
I had hoped that my “absurd efforts” had at least 
convinced him that I follow his productions with sympathy, 

He tells us that black curtains for the first scene of Lenop. 
mand’s admirable play are merely a convenience. Dogg 
the same apply to the blackness of the atmosphere ?.. Ang 
that first scene is not one, but two. We lose the effect whic 
Lenormand intended, when he showed the heroine approachi 
her window, in suicidal thought, while the old lady in the next 
room describes her suspicions of that very attitude and 
movement. And yet the stage is split in two later scenes, 
which are played in succession. If Mr. Godfrey cares to know 
how a stage can be easily divided he may go to the small 
Duchess Theatre and see the thing rapidly done between two 
scenes of Tunnel Trench. 

Can I suggest a better method ? 

Let me refer Mr. Godfrey to Lenormand’s own notes, 
They indicate the devices adopted by Gaston Baty and 
Pitéeff for the avoidance of long waits. Have one symbolical 
background, if you must, and vary its ‘‘ moods ” by changes 
of lighting, as I think Mr. Godfrey has already done in 
other productions. The mood is essential, and that of the 
scene in the Swiss pension should not suggest a felon’s cell 
in a subterranean dungeon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RICHARD JENNINGS, 

8 The Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 10. 


VERSE IN THE THEATRE 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—Mr. John Drinkwater has had an enviable and unique 
experience in combining theatre-craft and literature from 
day to day and year to year; if there were many men in 
Britain able to produce plays with the insight and technical 
imagination with which he has produced plays of his own 
our British theatre would be in a more fruitful state than 
it is; so that when I began to read his strictures upon a 
recent recital of some dramatic poems of mine in your issue 
of November 30th I hoped that his experience might be going 
to illuminate a path other than his own. 

In the main, however, and in spite of some sympathetic 
criticism of detail, he seems to me to take the line of those 
thinkers who, in Whitman’s phrase, ‘‘ blame the tortoise for 
being slow.” He would, in effect, have me and my helpers 
return to a theatre in which, as he admits, there is no room 
for us, and choose that theatre rather than poetry; but 
our whole desire is to base ourselves upon poetry, and if 
we are to be criticized in terms of the theatre it cannot 
reasonably be the theatre of actualism with which Mr. Drink- 
water has compromised and which he represents. For poetry 
is a stylistic form of speech, and cannot function completely 
under actualistic conditions. 

A performance must expect to be judged by what its 
audience sees and hears, and not by its intentions ; but if 
we had known that he meant to assess and estimate’ out 
gencral aims and purposes on one performance we should 
have asked him to see the dramatic poems we were presenting 
in the Théatre Intime at Boar’s Hill for which they wet 
calculated and prepared, rather than in the unfamiliar and 
larger Metropolitan surroundings to which we had not had 
time to adjust ourselves completely. PY 

He might then have seen that some of the things which he 
condemns in us were not part of our purpose ; and, also, that 
those who are attempting to rediscover a lost art must needs 
be experimental and tentative, and cannot hope to arrive 
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at thet ends in the summary fashion which he apparently fell in 1922 to 30s. As an unskilled urban operative could 
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ion hay “asi. command 50s., the migration to the towns continued. 
" | suggestion of a red-headed Highlander. with a claymore, Cultivators of the soil in Great Britain or/y amount to 
ments indicates clearly that if we do reach our desires 800,000 out of a total population of 45,000,000, so one can 


rer, 
Min Mall still be outside his sympathy, and that he is in see that our 30 million acres are dangerously understaffed. 
ae bondage to an accidental realism which is not compatible Unless some action is taken soon to retain these 800,000 on 
1 m4 with poetry or any other type of formal drama, and that the land we shall soon be minus skilled labour, as they cannot 

we definitely mean to disallow. be replaced from the urban districts—a town-reared man 


LIsg, He is too expert and wise in the theatre’s ways not to being physically unfit for farm work in all weathers.—I am, 
see that we desire a formal drama which does not exist now Sir, &c., 
oryet; he shows this by his criticism of our chorus in terms Huntspill, Somerset. Owen: Mewes Ownn. 
ofthe Russian ballet, but by this reference he also shows that 
he has not envisaged our problems. It is true that the POINTS FROM LETTERS 


‘ is i that our experi- | 
reclalon HE Russian ballet is supreme in movement ane z " P d! How Mucu HAS GERMANY PROFITED BY DISARMAMENT ? 
‘ied to nts in choric movement are still necessarily in an early and ; : ccna 
me = tet toe: Golenn thee enteniinl maiak tek Sis I have recently been reading, with interest and pleasure, 
eatre? J incomplete stage ; but he mis: Ss pe hat, if it 22 2ccount of the increasing prosperity of Germany—a 
- least IE pallet expresses itself entirely by movement, and that, if 1 prosperity which has been steadily rising since the close of the 
pathy, J yere to attempt to express itself partly by spoken poetry War in spite of the enormous sums paid yearly in reparations. 
Lenor. J iso, it would prokably be more at a loss than we are—and ‘This undeniable fact opens an extremely important question. 

Docs. ME yould certainly find that it needed quite a different kind Is not the present rapid increase in Germany’s manufacturing 


: aes tomed, Power due to the decrease in Germany’s military burdens ? 
And I— of movement from that to which it has been accusto ” It would be interesting to calculate the ratio between the 


which J if only kecause the movement would have to be subsidiary reparations paid yearly by Germany and the yearly amount 
aching J to and dependent upon the verse, instead of paramount as saved and earned by Germany owing to her reduced 
enext I it now is. So that there is no counsel for us in his mention armaments. How much did the German army and navy 
e and M of the ballet (as there is little for us in his insistence on the cost, yearly, before the War, and how much do they cost now. 
cenes, I realistic theatres) and no justness in his comparison. We A much more important factor in Germany’s revival and 


: . success must be the yearly earning power of the young men 
" y rm he journe 2 ’ 5 aie eee 
know iid not hope that we could perform in one stage the } Y who are now freed from ‘compulsory military service. The 


small J yn which we have set our hearts ; but we have still envisaged, qditional amount thus earned could be easily estimated and 


n two [ our own problems better than he envisages them for us.— stated in marks or in pounds sterling. We must also estimate 
[am, Sir, &c., GORDON BOTTOMLEY. the present productive value of the labour of the men who 


were formerly employed in manufacturing material only used 


ilo ) rth. ; ? s : ; 
ee Conor in war. It would be interesting and important to have a debit 


notes, and credit calculation made by an expert and a_ balance 
y and THE FOX struck—Germany’s reparations being charged upon the debtor 
\olical side, and the increased earnings and savings due to disarma- 
anges [To the Editor of the Specrator.] ment placed to her credit.--BERTRAND SHADWELL, Poste 
ne in J Sin,—To those who have read in your issve of the 16th ult, Restante, Rome, Italy. 

if the the little sketch, ‘‘ The Fox,” the followi~~ extract from a * Mr. Situpce,” DumMAS, AND LAFAYETTE. 

s cell B De Coverley essay, published in the Spect..‘or on July 138th, Your readers may like to hear that there are many interesting 


1710, may be of interest :— pages about Home in a seemingly unlikely book, viz., Alexan- 
Gs % ; i Re a hich tl der Dumas’ Impressions de Voyage : en Russie. Home, in fact, ac- 
; They were now be mm eget yar hours. vet on the signal they  ¢2mpanied Dumasin 1858 on his journey from Paris to St. Peters- 
pars 4 rae oe ee bs rg Sige xana ‘sae Wie be ee burg. As may be imagined, the great romancer does not miss his 

j pert ; opportunity of telling some excellent stories about his spiritual 


' forward, and alighting took up the hare in his arms ; which he soon , ; 5 : 
delivered to one of his servants, with an order, if she could be kept Companion, whose biography, moreov er, he sketches at some 
E alive, to let her go in his great orchard. . . . I was highly pleased length. Dumas, naturally, does not give Home away, but 


tosee the discipline of the pack, and the good nature of the Knight, he cleverly contrives to reserve his own opinion respecting 
who could not find it in his heart to murder a creature that had him, and one feels that he was not deceived. Coincidences 


pen ' given him so much diversion.” perpetually occur: nevertheless, it is curious to notice that 
=e —I am, Sir, &c., A. NrEvILLE BAILLIE. on the same page in your issue of last week in which Mr. 
ote — 2 Brand Whitlock’s Life of Lafayette is reviewed occurs a review 
nical en, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield. of On Board the Emma by Alexander Dumas. Why is it 
om & curious ? Well, it was Lafayette who, in 1830, entrusted 
than & 6 NT” Dumas with his first mission—it was to La Vendée for the 
oe HOME SETTLEMENT purpose of the formation of a National Guard. On his return to 
issue [To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] Paris Dumas handed Lafayette a report in which he recom- 

a si a mended the making of roads as the best way of civilizing 
OIng Sie ahe incet serious aapert of the land question in Creat La Vendée and bringing it into touch with the rest of France 


Britain as regards home food production is the dearth of (see “* La Vendée aprés le 29 Juillet ” in vols. 1 and 2 of the 
netic | ‘Killed labour, the supply of which is steadily diminishing. Revue des deux Mondes). As On Board the Emma proves, the 
Since about eighty years ago, when Great Britain concen- life of Dumas abounds with incidents, some of the greatest 


hose : : ; Ze a 

»'for | ‘tated on industrialism at the expense of agriculture, there interest, which are little known.—** Arnos. 

pers has been a constant migration of able-bodied men to the Mr. SLUDGE. 

oom | “ban districts, As an instance of this I know three villages The report of Lyon v. Home L.R. Eq. 655 (1868) shows the 


but & i Somerset (a strictly rural county) which in 1868 had recollection of your correspondent, H. B. A., to be correct. 
dif populations of 1,300, 1,000 and 260. At the Census of 1921 ‘The plaintiff had transferred to the defendant, Home, stocks 
ait they only returned 900, 800 and 167 respectively. All purely of the value of £30,000 and a reversion in a mortgage for a 
1M *gicultural districts tell the same depressing story. For like sum, and these gifts, made without consideration and 
ink FE erieu : é without any power of revocation, were set aside by Vice- 
etry the greater part of this period the wage of the farm worker Chancellor Giffard as fraudulent and void. The report refers 
tely Be AS about 9s. to 10s. per week. A cottage was sometimes to the “cab” incident. The hearing occupied many days.— 
| thrown in, but as rents up till 1914 ranged from Is. 6d. to M. G. L. 
its > weekly, this did not amount to much, apart from profit 
t if tom garden produce, which sometimes enabled the occupier AA . | , a 

: : : Ministry of Labour, 67 per cent. higher than in 19238, it is 
¢ pA oe, One connet hs senpeeee, eter, % ~ interesting to note that canal commodities are now actually 
vuld t to the towns, where up till 1914 an unskilled operative cheaper than they were in pre-War days. Sugar, for instance, 
ting ( COUld earn about 25s. weekly. is cheaper to-day than it has been for the past twenty years 
rete The War placed quite a different complexion on the wage in this country. Though this may be due purtly to this year’s 
and # Westion both in town and country. Between 1914 and 1920 record sugar crop, I think there is little doubt that the chief 


|p) the f: peri “ ; cause of the low prices is the prosperity of the great sugar 
ra ago 9 ss dismane teaemaiaatie since sbuamag tia refining firms, like Tate & Lyle, which—-as a result of the 


while prices of farm acseomer+ Alpe. woapelagrapeniiie0gs ae, changes made in the sugar duties by the late Government— 
rhe fy 8» barley at one time was selling at 140s. a quarter, as against aye been able to increase their production to such an extent 
pat f 2 Rormal 40s. Livestock, milk, and butter rose in proportion. that they have been able to bring down the cost of refined 
eds Wages also went up to 46s. weekly, as against a normal 12s. sugar to its present low level.—G. E. BILTON, Tremezzo Hotel, 
ive #2 '° 15s. The boom was of short duration, however, and wages et Le Grand Hotel, Tremezzo (Lac de Como). 


THe Cost oF SuGar. 
Although the cost of living is still, as circulated by the 
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Christmas Books 


Profuse and admirable. illustrations, taken ‘from contem- 
porary engravings, are a feature of M. Maurice Besson’s The 
Scourge of the Indies (Routledge, 42s.), agreeably translated by 
Mr. Everard Thornton. This, a limited edition, is- worthily 
printed, the only fault being the unpleasant texture of the 
paper. There are five coloured plates which achieve their 
object by means which some might think meretricious, but 
which are quite efiective notwithstanding. M. Besson’s 
introduction to the short bibliographies is admirable. He 
rightly distinguishes between Buccaneers, Corsairs and 
Filibusters, and shows how their customs and organizations 
differ. He tells once more of the boatload of women who 
helped to dissolve the already disintegrating Brotherhood of 
the Coast. We read of rare women filibusters and of the 
curious dual associations, reminiscent of Sparta, which both 
the filibuster and buccaneer codes enjoined. Well might 
these bold and dissolute filibusters sneer at the shipowners— 
“those podgy old fellows who sleep too comfortably in their 
beds.” Yet even they could be tamed, for did not Jean 
d’Aibarade, the Conair, become the Minister of the French 
navy ? 

* * * * 

There is something misleading about New York by Miss 
Ethel Fleming (Black, 21s.) which we can exemplify by the 
following extract: a lady is surprised to see the crowds that 
throng the streets at one o’clock in the down-town district, so 
she says to a policeman: “ Officer, what parade is this?” 
“* Madame,” was the smiling answer, “ this is no parade. It’s 
just everybody going out to lunch.” Now we have no doubt 
that the “cop” gave his smiling answer, but not, we feel sure, in 
those particular words. To cavil at such a trifle would be 
petty, did the book as a wiicle give a good idea of the noise, 
virility, luxury, haste, strength, beauty, and lusty youthfulness 
of this ‘‘ mettlesome, mad, extravagant city.” Unfortunately 
it does not, either in text or illustrations. Yet New York 
(not only the greatest city in America, but the greatest Jewish 
city, the greatest Irish city, the greatest Italian city, and the 
second greatest French city in the world) is of such extra. 
ordinary interest, sociologically, architecturally, commercially, 
historically, that no book about it can fail to have good things 
in it. There are some to be found in this volume. 

* * * * 

Sir Mason M. Beeton and Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor 
have edited and annotated the portion of the original text 
of Daniel Defoe’s Tour Thro’ Great Britain which deals with 
London, with the hope of reconstructing a vivid picture of 
the London of 1725. Westminster Abbey is described as 
**a venerable old Pile of Building . . . but so old and weak, 
that had it not been taken in hand some years ago. . . we 
might by this time have called it a Heap, not a Pile... . 
But it begins to stand on new Legs now.” They are still 
repairing it and it is still standing. Messrs. Batsford have 
published two editions of this sumptuous book, one bound 
in antique panelled calf at £11 11s., the other in a cloth 
imitation panelled calf at £8 8s. Although we like the idea 
of publishing this book in a binding copied from work con- 
temporary with the original publication, we feel it is a pity 
to have produced the cheaper edition of this beautiful book 
in cloth which is made to look like leather. Why could 
it not have been in cloth which looks like cloth ? 

* * * * 


A small boy found that learning his alphabet was a grievous 
trouble. ‘‘ No wonder,” said Mr. William Makepeace 
Thackeray ; “it is such a very dull thing to learn.” So he 
sat down with some notepaper before him, and composed a 
rhymed alphabet with such couplets as 

“L is a Lion covered o’er with gore 

Which on the desert shore makes horrid roar” ; 
and he illustrated each entry with an appropriate drawing, 
very spirited and comical. This booklet has been treasured 
by the family for which it was composed, and is now for the 
first time reproduced as The Thackeray Alphabet (Murray, 
8s. 6d.). Children in similar straits will still find that their 
labours can be eased ; and grown-ups will perhaps recollect 
that the stern and savage Victorians understood something 


. 


af childhood, and were not occupied all the time in “ putti 
the young into their place.” i 
a labouyi * 


For a hundred years Jane Austen has proved one of th 
most attractive and difficult of the classics to illustrate, As 
yet no artist has produced the precise combination of wit, 
shrewdness, and that elegant integrity of expression demande 
by Jane Austen’s incomparable prose.. Vera Willoughby, wiy 
illustrates Pride and Prejudice (Peter Davies, 12s. 64.), is thy 
latest to fail gallantly in the attempt. If these drawings jy 
not reach the very high standard of her lovely decorations fo, 
The Memoirs of Lady Vane, one can only blame Jane for he 
elusiveness, and perhaps Peter Davies for trying to produ 
a lengthy de luxe book for 12s. 6d. Of Vera Willoughby’, 
great technical merits there can be no doubt. The formato 
this book is by no means good and compares unfavourably with 
that of Gerald Howe’s 10s. 6d. edition of Persuasion, publish 


last year. 
y * x * * 


The late Sir Valentine Chirol had a pen as sensitive ¢ 
colour as of line and words: he could paint, draw, write; 
he never missed the spirit for the sake of the fleshly envelope; 
he was versatile, intuitive, objective : he was a man of greg 
friendships and strong sympathies, yet always just: he was 
all that an interpreter of East to West should be. Tn his 
posthumous With Pen and Brush in Eastern Lands (Cape, 2s) 
we find no subtleties, fine-drawn analogies, strained com 
parisons, complicated mental involutions : everything i 
finished and crystal clear: there is also a more persona] 
note than was possible in his books and articles on politica 
questions. These sketches will delight his many admirers 
amongst whom we count ourselves. 

* * * * iG 

A gay book overflowing with high spirits is welcome at ay 
time, most of all after the nuts and wine of Christmas, ‘W 
know of no more agreeable reading than The Three Cornertl 
Hat—a translation by Martin Armstrong of the immorta] 
Spanish tale by Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, now publishel 
in a more accessible edition (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.) With 
that humour which is one of the great attainments of th 
Spanish genius the author records a double triumph of wiley 
virtue and the discomfiture of the pompous Corregidor, that 
famous figure in his scarlet cloak and enormous hat whieh 
we remember in the Russian ballet. The illustrations, by 
Norman Tealby, are in keeping—gay and splendiferous a 


entirely successful. 
* * * 


We have already told our readers at some length, and will 
pardonable enthusiasm, of the superb edition of The Canterbuy 
Tales which is issuing from the press at the Sign of the Golda 
Cockerel, in Waltham St. Lawrence. The second and fim 
volume has now appeared, and the price of the work is £66 
Here is as beautiful a book as any English press has ew 
produced, and there will be a few happy collectors :thi 
Christmas, gloating, and fingering their new _possestift 
with sensuous joy. Less fortunate bibliophiles will hav 
been able to see a copy of Volume I. in the recent exhibitid# 
of Modern Printing and Bookbinding from all cm 
recently held in the British Museum. 


a ek ae 
(‘Some Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge Com 
petition” will be found on pages 885 and 886.) | 


The Competition : 


WE recently asked a contributor to write an article contaifi 
suggestions for a Better World, and we received the folld i 
reply :—‘* A short recipe would be: murder half the pet 
pumps, three-quarters of the Sunday papers, and annihjbalt 
nine-tenths of the noise.’ The Editor offers a prize off 


guineas for the best recipe of this kind, legibly written om 
posteard. The Competition will close on December 2 
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SOME REAL GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For any Woman 


MRS. LUCAS’$ FRENCH COOKERY BOOK 
By ELIZABETH LUCAS 


“The veriest amateur might easily become expert under her guidance.”—T ruth, 
“Simple and comprehensive enough to be given as sole kitchen companion to a new and ignorant housewife, 
and suggestive enough to be a great inspiration to the cook.”—Times.. (2nd Impression in the press.) 6/- net. 


For the Sportsman 





By Lt.-Col. S$. G. GOLDSCHMIDT, author of “ Bridle Wise” 
“Not only a practical work, but also a delightful book to read.”—Field. 
(2nd Impression in the press.) 7/6 net. 


For the Plain Man 


A POLITICIAN PLAYS TRUANT 


Essays in English Literature 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON, M.P. 


“The themes treated are various and ambitious, and Mr. Buxton is readable on all.” 
‘ —Times Literary Supplement. 
“Merits warm commendation.”—Saturday Review. 5/- net. 


For the Poor Sleeper 
SELF AND SUPERMAN 


By L. E. EEMAN 


Mr. Eeman outlines a technique by which the creative power of the individual can be liberated and 
controlled to an extraordinary degree. In particular he indicates a method by which sleep can be induced 
almost at will and utilised to its full advantage. 

“Obviously the result of much experience and sustained thought.”—Sunday, Times. 7/6 net. 





“ANTHONY CROSSLEY’S NEW POEMS 
PROPHETS, GODS AND WITCHES 


“Lithe, sinewy verse that is vivid and dramatic. He has individuality, and is able to assert it.” 
—Srt, JoHn Ervine in the Daily Express. 


“Remarkable for its tidal rhythm and its burning intensity.’—Times Literary Supplement, 


“Packed with good lines and sensitive interplay of rhythms. This is a poet to be watched.”—Poetry Review. 
5/- net. 





For any Reader An Ideal Christmas Present 


THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 


There are twelve volumes of this beautiful edition, bound in blue cloth, gilt, 2/- net each. 
JULIUS CAESAR. HAMLET. A_MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. TWELFTH NIGHT, none a 
MACBETH, AS YOU LIKE IT. THE TEMPEST. 
HENRY IV. (Part I.) RICHARD II. CORIOLANUS, 
“T have yet to find anything to cqual it for fine printing, general format and completeness.”—Cape Argus. 





CHRISTOPHERS, 22. Berners Street, London, W.1. 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY ENGUSH 
2nd Printing 


ERIC PARKER 


ENGLISH 
WILD LIFE 


net. each 


aT ee ee ee 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE SERIES 





JOHN BAILEY s#accsrcane 
ae LENGLISH 





SQUIREARCHY AT ITS BEST 


THE MERCURY sTory BOOK 


Introduction by J. B. Priestley 


“One of the best collections of short stories 
Sunday Times. 7/6 net 


2nd PRINTING 


ever printed.”— 





PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS 
‘Tubby’ CLAYTON 


“Its sixteen stories are touched in exquisite tenderness . . . 
antidote to certain types of war literature.”—Daily Telegraph. 3/6 nel 


2nd PRINTING 


a desirable 





WILDER’S$ BRIDGE OF $AN LUIS REY 


Woodcuts by CLARE LEIGHTON 


2nd PRINTING 


7/6 net 





THE HEADMASTER OF ETON 


DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES 


CYRIL ALINGTON 
2nd PRINTING. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. net 


“Sets out frankly the difficulties of faith and comes to 
its conclusions with the assent of thought and 
experience.”—Times, 





THE ADVENTURE OF 
YOUTH 


By Sir ARTHUR K. YAPP, K.B.E., Deputy-President, 
Y.M.C.A. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. net 


POEMS 
OF EVA GORE-BOOTH 


Complete Edition with Letters and Biographical Iniro- 
duction. 8s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


BERNARD GROOM, M.A. Library Edition, 8s. 6d. net 











How London was defended during the War 


AIR DEFENCE 


By Maj.-Gen. E. B. ASHMORE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE, 1839-1865 


W. L. MATHIESON. 12s. 6d. net 


THE DOMINIONS AND 


DIPLOMACY : 
The Canadian Contribution 
By A. GORDON DEWEY, M.A., Ph.D. 
In Two Volumes. 45s. net 


OLDEN TIMES IN 
ZULULAND AND NATAL 


Containing Earlier ‘ex History of the Eastern- 
Nguni Clams. Rev. A. T. ANT. With Two Maps 
and Thirty-one Peceinne ney 12s. 6d. 














THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 


THIRD HOUR 





Editor: STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
Illustrated 6/- net 
HAPPY FAMILIES 
STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
Illustrated The full stories of the twenty-four famous characters 3/6 net 


in the game of “ Happy Families.” 
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Two New Books on Democtacy 


qhe Essentials of Democracy. By A. D. Lindsay, LL.D., Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. (Oxford Press. 3s. 6d.) 
ocracy : its Defects and Advantages. By C. Delisle Burns, 
{Allen and Unwin: “8s. -6d:) 
Tuxse two books, both of them owing their origin to lecture 
courses, are welcome additions to the post-War literature on 
democracy. As the Master of Balliol observes, whilst it is 
once more becoming the fashion for superior persons to sneer 
at democracy, there is no ground for the fear that other 
competing forms of government are likely to prove more 


successful. ‘‘ The new democracy of Germany, the hopeful, | 


alert democracies of the smaller States like Czechoslovakia 
and Estonia, above all, the application in the League of 
Nations of the principles of democratic government to inter- 
national relations are far more striking witnesses to the 
success of democracy than the repudiation by Italy and Spain 
ef a democracy they never possessed are witnesses to its 
failure. It almost looks as though it was the success and-net 
the failure of democracy which made men disillusioned with 
it.... Real democracy when experienced is such a thoroughly 
satisfactory form of government that men are always trying 
to extend it and to give it more to do.” 

The War has, in fact, settled once and for all the question 
of principle which was undecided throughout the nineteenth 
century. It has made the world safe for democracy as against 
absolutism and other forms of privilege. ‘The real problem 
with which these two books are concerned is not the justi- 
fication of democracy in itself but how to adjust it to the 
conditions of an age very different from that in which its 
theories were first propagated. Democracy, in other words, 
has to be made safe for the world of to-day. 

The two books deal with this problem of adjustment in very 
different ways. The Master of Balliol, in the true spirit of 
an Oxford philosopher, devotes his main attention to certain 
difficulties involved in the democratic theory itself. Since his 
lectures were delivered at Swarthmore College, an institution 
with strong Quaker traditions, it is natural that he should 
go back to its religious origins in the sects which made the 
small independent congregation the unit of government. 
Thanks to the Clarke Papers, he can carry us back to the 
great debate held on October 25th, 1647, at the Grand Council 
of Officers at Putney, between Cromwell.and Ireton on the 
one hand and the Levellers on the other. Here, as he rightly 
Points out, the two strains in the democratic theory are most 
vividly brought out—more vividly even than in the discussions 
between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks in Russia two-and-a-half 
centuries later. When democracy is expressed in religious 
terms, whether Anabaptist or Marxian, it is impossible to 
adjust it to the everyday needs of government, and Cromwell’s 
greatness, as Dr. Lindsay shows, was never better manifested 
than in his persuasive and tolerant refutation of the Levellers’ 
theory. ** At such a meeting as this it has been said we should 
Wait upon God and hearken to the voice of God speaking to 
every one of us. I confess it is a high duty but when anything 
isspoken as from God I think the rule is: Let the rest judge.” 
No one can understand the English democratic tradition who 
does not go beyond Mill and the eighteenth century disciples 
of Rousseau to these seventeenth century controversies ; and 
it is because this strain, at once religious and practical, in 
English democracy is so little understood on the Continent 
that the intellectual contact between the British and Con- 
tinental Progressive movements has been so precarious and 

© Spirit of the Labour Party, in particular, so much 
misunderstood. 

We have no space to dwell on the many interesting points 

ht out in these five lectures. One brief observation may, 





however, be made. Dr. Lindsay speaks of the way in which 
in the simple religious congregation it was the habit to take 
“the sense of the meeting” and points out how with the 
increase in the scale of democratic organization this has been 
superseded by voting and the rule of the majority. It is 
interesting to note that, at the other end of the scale, in the 
working of the League of Nations, where the unit is no longer 
a local sect but practically the entire world, the device of 
taking the sense of the meeting has been reintroduced, and 
has proved itself most effective. In this connexion the 
League of Nations can truly claim to be democratic, although 
it imposes no test on the form of government under which its 
members live. 

Mr. Delisle Burns’ book deals more directly with the actual 
problems, political, social, industrial and educational, of the 
present moment. His thesis is a simple one. Accepting the 
democratic system, he asks how it is to be made possible for 
the ordinary common elector, man or woman, to make his or 
her positive contribution of thought or action to the manifold 
problems in the public life of the day. As against the school 
of thought which holds that governments should be carried on 
by experts and that the common man should do no more than 
decide in principle between one very general form of policy 
and another, Mr. Delisle Burns pleads for an actual association 
of the common elector in. the details of government. He 
bases his argument on the belief that the common man “ has 
many abilities hitherto unused ” from which such contribution 
could be made and that, in fact, he not only can rule but when 
given the opportunity takes a pleasure in so doing. He faces 
the objection that this involves a degree of intellectual power. 
attention and judgment, which has not been found among the 
mass of the population in previous ages, by asserting that the 
co-operative activities of the modern world have tended to 
bring out powers of reasoning and practical action which have 
hitherto been inhibited. ‘‘ Owing to the growth of inter- 
national commerce, the common man finds his abilities more 
readily available and useful”: and, as he pithily puts it: 
* more men think in cinemas than thought in medieval 
churches.” The result of this stimulus to intellectual activity 
extends to the moral sphere : ‘‘ a moral standard is operative 
which is quite different from that of the Middle Ages, whether 
in fourteenth century Europe or in twentieth century China.” 


One criticism may be brought against both these volumes. 
They state clearly enough the problem of democracy in the 
complex world of to-day and they indicate the general direction 
in which the adjustment between the older theory and present- 
day conditions must be sought. But in neither case do we come 
to close grips with the actual difficulties to which the upholders 
of the democratic principle are exposed both in government 
and in industry. The Master of Balliol, for instance, admits 
that business organization seems to have been more effective 
in the last few generations than political government and 
mentions the idea of the democratization of industry only to 
reject it. But he does not set before us a practical alternative. 
Nor does Mr. Delisle Burns really face such problems as have 
arisen, for instance, in the Trade Union movement when 
what was once a local self-governing unit and later a national 
self-governing association finds itself confronted with public 
responsibilities linking it up with the State itself. The 
history of the Trade Union movement, as of the Labour 
Party and, indeed, of the British Parliament in the last ten 
years, would afford a fascinating field for a detailed study of 
the adjustment of democratic theory to reality. We recom- 
mend it to one or both of these writers as the natural sequel 
to these volumes. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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The Original Six-Volume Edition of the Official Life 
now complete in 2 Vols. 3,312 pp. 16 Photograyures. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
By W. F. MONYPENNY and G..E. BUCKLE. 
“Tt is a book ‘built into the lasting memory of English records, and can never be displaced.”—Observey. 














R. C. F. MAUGHAM 
AFRICA AS I HAVE KNOWN UIT: “His attractive 
volume of reminiscences. He has much to say of native 
customs.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 21s, net, 


BARONESS DE LA GRANGE 
OPEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS. Introduction by FM, 
Viscount ALLENBY. “As fascinating to read as a novel 
by Maurois.’—Morning Post. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN 1819, 
Introduction by PRoFEssor HerrForD, M.A., Litt.D. “A 
literary event of first-class importance.’ Of extreme interest 
to Scots.’"—Daily Mail. With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD 
BYWAYS: LEAVES FROM. AN ARCHITECT’S 
NOTE-BOOK. With numerous illustrations, including 
some of the author’s pencil sketches. 15s. net. 


J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 
A DOORKEEPER OF MUSIC. “These admirably read- 
able pages «, the quite general reader will find a 
great deal to interest him.”—Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COUNTESS CAVE 
ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE. “Really the full- 
length portrait of a various and vivacious personality. 
The book has almost as much charm as its author.”— 
Morning Post. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 








Recommended by the Book Society for December 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


LETTERS TO HER SISTER, 1846—1859, Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


HUGH WALPOLE says: “ This delightful book. We have in these pages the full portrait of an enchant- 
ing woman. Yes, the full portrait. It is quite astonishing that we should be given so much, and one must 
congratulate Mr. Huxley on his wisdom and discretion. Elizabeth Barrett is here in all the warmth of her 
marvellous heart.” Illustrated. 21s. net. 








CHRISTIAN IDEAS IN POLITICAL 


HISTORY By CANON OSBORNE, M.A. 


“A notable success . this volume pulsates with life 
and throbs with sympathy.”—Birmingham Post. 10s. 6d. net. 


SHORT STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 


By G. F. BRADY. “Shakespeare’s mind moves before us 
in all its brilliant haste of creation.’—Observer. 6s. net. 


LADY MACDONALD OF THE ISLES 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. This book forms a link 
between the spacious days of Queen Victoria and the more 
crowded environment of to-day. Illustrated. 6s. net. 





GENERALSHIP OF ULYSSES GRANT 
By Col. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B.E., D.S.O. “ There was room 
for a modern military appreciation of General Grant; and 
Colonel Fuller’s will promote thought.”—Times. 21s. net. 





DR. CYRIL NORWOOD 


(Headmaster of Harrow School) 


THE ENGLISH TRADITION OF EDUCATION. Dean Incz says: “ It is a wise book, such as could 
have been written only by one who knows well the peculiar history and traditions of secondary education.” 


Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW 7/6 NOVELS 





P. C. WREN 
SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE... “ Admirers of ‘Beau 
Geste’ will fall under its spell completely.”—Sunday 
Referee. 


MAUD DIVER 
A WILD BIRD. “A sound piece of work.”—Times, 


L. ALLEN HARKER 
BLACK JACK HOUSE. “Has vitality and charm as 
well as understanding.’—Morning Post. 


LORD GORELL 
DEVIL’S DRUM. “Very decidedly his best . . ; most 
ingeniously contrived.”—Oxford. Mail. Third Imp. . 





MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 
STORM BIRD. “Will undoubtedly increase Miss 
Panter-Downes’ already high reputation.”—Sunday 
Referee. Second Impression. 


A. CONAN DOYLE 





THE MARACOT DEEP AND OTHER STORIES. 
“A theme after the heart of Jules Verne.”—Times. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS - 
RED SILENCE. “A most pleasant, attractive, very 
readable novel , -’—Tatler, 


AMY McLAREN 
DEVIL’S PARADISE. “Delightful and told with her 
usual charm.”—Scots Observer. - 





) JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, .W, 1 
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Hunting Jaunts and Jollities 


Handle Cross. By R. 8. Surtees, with illustrations by Johtr 
TLowch and Hablot K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz ”’) (2 Vols.) 


ss rick Grange. By R. 8. Surtees, with illustrations by Hablot 


K. Browne. 
‘Ask Mamma. By R. 8. Surtees, with illustrations by 


2 Vols.) - 
yon five volumes: Hillingdon Hall, Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour (2 vols.), Plain or Ringlets, Mr. Facey 
*  Romford’s Hounds : to be published early in the New Year. 
(The ten volumes sold only as a set by Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. £17 10s.) ; 


Jam tempted to embark on a task for which I am not qualified : 
a comparison between Surtees and Galsworthy. Personally I 
find the introductory chapters of Ask Mamma, for instance, 
with the genealogy of the Pringles, more exciting than that 
of the Forsytes. In my private imaginary world there are 
no people vivider than Jorrocks, ‘“‘ Soapey,”’ Lucy Glitters, 
Miss de Glancy, and, of course, Pigg, with tobacco-juice 
streaming from the corners of his mouth, “ like a Chinese 
mandarin,” and lank hair tumbling over his eyes as he cheers 
hounds forward after a check, muttering, “ Arl be the death 
of a shilling.” 

Surtees is a caricaturist: Mr. Galsworthy a successful 
portrait painter: their similarity lies in their genius for types 
that are English to the backbone, shrewd, virile, hearty. 
Yet I see flaws in my comparison: I shall leave this unpro- 
mising line of country and make another cast, forrard, like 
old Pigg. 

Surtees is a master of the English language. No one doubts 
that now, although he has been long in coming into his own. 
But it is curious to observe that with him, as with a greater 
writer, Bunyan, there is a decline and fall after early -middle- 
age. Surtees never wrote anything so good as Handley Cross, 
which was his first full-length book, published in 18438; 
although he was a vivid writer thirteen years earlier when des- 
cribing for the New Sporting Magazine a series of visits to 
hunts in the Home Counties. In 1865, when Facey Romford 
was published, he had lost in high spirits qoything he may 
have gained in deeper knowledge of human nature. After 
that he wrote a serial which was left unfinished, and began, 
but never completed, his autobiography: there was a sad 
falling-off : he became liable to divagations and meanderings, 
like a club bore. It was in his youth, long before he wrote 
Handley Cross, that he invented the old twenty-stone grocer 
of Coram Street who said that huntin’ was the sport of kings, 
the image of war with half its guilt and twenty-five per cent. 
of its danger. 

Every schoolboy knows, or should know, how Mr. Jorrocks 
accepted Miserrimus Doleful’s invitation to Handley Cross 
Spa, and how he arrived by the Lilywhite Sand Railway 
(just opened) with Mrs. Jorrocks, and Belinda, his niece, and 

Betsay, the maid, and Binjamin, the smart boy ; and horses, 
sugar loaves, Dundee marmalade, Copenhagen cherry-brandy, 
Westphalian hams, hanging from the shoe of his carriage, 
taken off the train: it is a perfect picture of life and manners 
at the opening of the industrial age. Belinda’s clear com- 
plexion was flushed by ‘“ the late rapid movement through 
the air, joined with the warmth of the station house.” 
Patent leather shoes ‘“‘ embraced well-turned- ankles,” she 
wore white silk stockings, ‘‘ a drab silk pelisse displayed the 
symmetry of her well-rounded figure.” A black veil hid 
her big, blue eyes, “ her shining brown, hair was confined 
by a narrow band of blue velvet.” Mrs. Jorrocks wore 
scarlet brocade, ‘like a full-blown peony ”; Jorrocks him- 
self, driving Xerxes and Artaxerxes in tandem, we may see 
(through Leech’s eyes) with his “ woolly, broad-brimmed 
lowish-crowned hat ” sitting jauntily upon a brown wig, and 
his canary waistcoat and his red cravat, waving to the 


John Leech. 


‘populace, joking with Miserrimus, winking at Betsay. 


“ Blow me tight, if it were’nd for the bright colours there 
would’nd be many fox-’unters,” says Jorrocks in one of his 
This was the age of England’s greatest 
Prosperity. Farmers had made fortunes in the Napoleonic 
wars, The railways were opening the gates of a new world. 


} Men rode hard, drank hard, dressed well. The opening meet 


at Tantivy Castle, described in Ask Mamma, where Lord 


Ladythorne stands welcoming the guests before a huge fire, 


dressed in pink, with a ‘“ heartsease embroidered blue satin 
cravat,” is typical of many other gatherings and hunt break- 
fasts, beginning with champagne and ending with bumpers of 
port, and speeches. Indeed, for descriptions of country life, 
reflections on the state of agriculture, and very shrewd studies 
of love, Ask Mamma has more material, or at any rate, 
more diverse material, than Handley Cross. Miss de Glancy’s 
handling of Lord Ladythorne’s advances is a masterpiece, as is 


_ her discomfiture in the thunderstorm which melted away her 


ringlets and bustle. But Jorrocks carries a whole world on his 
shoulders: where he is there must be good fellowship and gaiety : 
it is in the pages in which he appears that the Surtees’ novice 
should make his début into this jolly early-Victorian age. 
(In Hillingdon Hall there is a moving scene of Jorrocks’s old 
age, when he tries to follow the harriers, and stumbles and 
bursts into tears; he will have been a very old man then, 
for he was already past sixty while hunting the Handley Cross 
hounds, although then he could still eat anddrink with boyish 
zest, and ride hard when he couldn’t find gates, and there 
was a breast-high scent.) 

The best hunting is in Handley Cross: probably the best 
hunting in any book :— 

““*Get forrard, I say,’ repeated he, with redoubled energy. 
‘Confound your unbelieving souls,’ added he, as they went to cry. 
‘ Now they’re allon him again! Oh, beautiful, beautiful,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Jorrocks, in ecstasies: ‘Ill lay five pounds to a fiddler’s 
farthin’ they kill him. Mischief is their cry—a rare scent—cean 
wind him myself.’ So saying, he gathered up his reins again, 
thrust his feet home in the stirrups, crammed spurs to his horse, 
and rolled back on the ride he had just come up. ‘ Hark,’ now cried 
our master . . . ‘ Whoay, ’oss, whoay !’—trying to get Artaxerxes 
to stand still and let him listen. ‘ Now, fool, vot are you champing 
the bit for ? Whoay, I say. He’s turned short again. Hoick back ! 
Hoick back! They’ve overrun the scent,’ continued he, listening, 
as the chorus gradually died out . . . ‘ Tally ho!’ now screamed 
Jorrocks, as a magnificent fellow in a spotless suit of ruddy fur 
crossed the ride before him at a quiet, stealing, listening sort of 
pace, and gave a whisk of his well-tagged brush on entering the 
copse-wood across.” 

Who then has ever seen a fox break from covert, but does 
not see this one? This was the great hunt where Pigg and 
Charley Stobbs lost the Master, who found his way to Ongar 
Castle (“in an instant, two tall, highly-powdered footmen; 
in rich scarlet and white lace-bedaubed liveries, threw wide 
the folding doors, as if they expected Daniel Lambert or the 
Durham ox’), was shown into the bedroom belonging to 
Captain Widowfield, bathed in his tub, dressed in his clothes, 
and was served with ‘a long-necked bottle of white brandy 
on a massive silver tray, accompanied with hot-water, lemon, 
sugar, nutmeg, and a plate of biscuits” :— 

“** Wonder if Pigg’s killed the fox,’ observed Mr. Jorrocks to 
himself, pouring out half a tumbler of brandy and filling the glass 
up with hot water. ‘Capital fun ’unting, to be sure,’ said he, 
sipping away—< specially ven one gets into a good quarter like 
this’ . . . and thereupon, after a few more preliminary sips, he 
drained off the tumbler. ‘ May as well vet both eyes,’ observed he, 
as he felt the grateful influence of the brandy on his nearly exhausted 
frame . . . ‘Werry considerate this,’ said he, ‘ werry considerate 
indeed,’ he repeated, taking a large Turkey sponge out of the handle 
of a hip-bath of warm water, shaded from the fire by a glass screen, 
inside of which upon a rail, hung a row of baked towels. ‘ Kettle, 
too,’ said he, now attracted by its simmering, ‘may as well have a 
boil ’—so saying he emptied the contents into the bath, and pulling 
off his wig, proceeded to wash and disport himself therein, using the 
sponge as if it was his own. In the midst of his ablutions the door 
opened——.” es -¢ 

But if the reader doesn't know what happened, he should 
find out for himself as soon as possible. 

This is an expensive edition and there should not have been 
a misplaced line on page 524 of Handley Cross ; the back title- 
slips might have been better gummed ; and it is a pity that a 
complete Surtees was not issued, containing all he wrote, not 
the novels only. But it is a beautiful production, and the 
plates which are coloured by hand are reproduced by a special 
process which preserves the delicacy of the original steel 
engravings. Surtees is the ideal bedside author, neither too 
light nor too heavy. In this edition he makes a splendid and 
most sensible present for the right man—and may there be 
many of him! These volumes will be an abiding joy to the 
reviewer, as their lesser predecessors were: in their company 
he will go for many jaunts in the watches of the night and make 
many a fox cry “ Capevi” with J. J. F, Y.-B. 
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PULLING STRINGS 
IN CHINA 
By W. F. Tyler 
15s. net. 


Manchester Guardian: “ An admir- 
able true story of adventure.” 


A FISHERMAN’S LOG 
By Major G. L. Ashley-Dodd 


A collection of true short stories, 

hints on various forms of fishing, and 

articles which will be of help to 
experts and beginners alike. 


Woodcuts by Barbara Greg. 10s. net. 


SHIKAR 
By Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley, - 
D.S.O. 


Author of “ Big Game Shogting.in the 
Indian Empire.” Illustrated. 12s. net. 


IN MY OPINION 


Being a Book of, Dissertations on 
: orses and Horsemanship. 


Edited by Major W. E. Lyon 


Contributions by many well-known 
experts and artists. 31s. 6d. net. 


SOMEWHERE 
IN ENGLAND 
By Capt. E. G. Roberts 


‘A new volume’ in the popular series of 
Lionel Edwards’ Gift-books. 


Sborting verse illustrated in colour by 
Lionel Edwards. 


14s. net; leather, 21s. net. 























HILAIRE BELLOC 
Belinda 
A Tale of Affection in Youth and Age. 
6s, net, 


And a signed and limited edition. 
21s. net, 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
Scenes and Plays 
6s. net. 


CLEMENCE Dane: “ Here surely is a 
new ‘verse, as well as a new play, 
form.” 


And other Works at various prices 


WALTER 
‘DE LA MARE 
Come Hither 


A Collection of Poems for the Young 
of -Ali Ages. 


New and greatly enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; leather, 15s, net. 


BERNARD SHAW 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism 
Popular Edition 
5s. net. 

L. Garvin in The Observer: 
gui G: B.S. on everything. There never 


was a braver mind or one with a 
keener edge.” 














Christmas Books | 


“exo 
— Biography & Letters ——— 


LETTERS OF 
SIR CECIL SPRING-RICE 


Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN 
Two volumes. 30s. net 


A BOOK ABOUT 


' MYSELF 
By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net 


THE STRICKEN DEER 


OR THE LIFE OF COWPER 
By DAVID CECIL. 15s. net “ 


— Books for Collectors ———— 


PETER SIMPLE 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. With a biographical 
Essay by Michael Sadleir, a note on R. W. Buss 
communicated by one of his grandsons, a portrait 
after John Simpson, and 21 collotype facsimiles of 
etchings and drawings by R. W. Buss. 750 copies. 
Uniform with “Jacob Faithful.” Two volumes. 
42s. net 


FRAULEIN ELSE 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. | Illustrated in 
colour by Donia Nachshen. 1000 copies. 


31s. 6d. net 








General 
CLEMENCEAU’S 
IN THE EVENING OF MY - 
THOUGHT 


30s. net 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 
By HELEN WADDELL 
Author of “The Wandering Scholars.” 


THE - TALE 


OF THE TWO LOVERS 
from the Latin of PIUS II. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 
By ANDRE L. SIMON 
With a frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 


VINIANA 
By CHARLES W. BERRY. Illustrated. 10s. net 


QUEER BOOKS 
By EDMUND PEARSON. 15s. net 


BACK NUMBERS 
By “STET.” - 10s. net 
New aspects of Victorian authors. 


Two volumes. 


21s. net 


Poetry & Drama ——— 


_ THE POEMS OF 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 
Edited by A. M. C. LATHAM. 16s. net 


INTERLUDES 
OF AN EDITOR 
By SIR OWEN SEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GARBAGE MAN 
A Parade with Shouting 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 6s. net 


10 Orange St. W.C. 2 


~  COnsyane 


nn mn, 





CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY 
Sore of the recent additions: 
God’s Step-children 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, 
Something Childish _ 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
- Roxana 
By DANIEL DEFOE, 
3s. 6d. net per vol, 


LIONEL EDWARDS’ GIFT 
BOOKS 
The latest volume is: 


A Handful of Leather 
By WILL H, OGILVIE 


Illustrated in colour by 
LIONEL EDWARDS; 


Cloth, 14s. net; leather, 215, net, 


BRUCE- BARTON BOOKS 
* The Man © 
Nobody Knows 
* The Book Nobody Knows 
What Can a Man 
Believe ? 
each 3s. 6d. net, 


* also in leather, 7s. 6d. net, 
or cloth gilt, ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. net, 
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THOMAS BURKE 
The Flower of Life 
6s, net. 


New Statesman: ‘‘ Probably the best 
thing Mr. Burke has done... a 
genuinely true picture from life.” 


VERNON 
BARTLETT 


Calf Love 
5s. net. 


Geratp Gouin in The Observer: 
“The most beautiful thing of its 4 
that I have read for years, . . 
Bartlett is incapable m 3 false ‘owe! 


NAOMI 
ROYDE-SMITH 
The Lover 
5s. ‘net. 


Observer: “ Miss Royde-Smith has 
never done anything to equal this 
delicacy, this strength. It burns like 
a little silver flame among contem- 
porary fiction.” 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 


The Fiddler 
6s, net. 


WiniFreD Hottsy in the Yorkshire 
Post: “ Mrs. Millin’s best work. 
It has the classic balance, the seremty 
and strength of greatness.” 
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The Architectural Side of Golf 


ral Side of Golf. 

Pecan, ° ~(Longmans. £3 3s.) 

er was" lost; the -bel-canto;” cried Svengali, ‘“* but I found it 

ina dream.” So might Mr. Simpson and his brother archi- 
tects exclaim, in a rapturous chorus, of their art. They have 
found something that was lost in the ’eighties and ’nineties, 
when golf courses were being laid out wholesale in England, 
dull, cut-and-dried courses with square greens and rectangular 
* sampart bunkers, of which their creators invariably declared 
that they would be “second only to St. Andrews.” The 
| art was certainly lost in those days of the first golf ‘‘ boom,” 
put had it really ever existed or were the great early courses 
the result not of genius but of gradual growth and happy 
accident ? That we shall never quite know, but we may*be 
tolerably sure that the makers of old courses proceeded -on 
no fixed principles. They probably cut their holes wherever 
there was an open stretch of turf, free of heather or whins’; 
they recked little of ideal lengths or two-shot holes and they 
cut no artificial bunkers ; if they saw some natural difficulty— 
a sand-hill or a stream or.a clump of rushes—they thought 
it would be good fun to hit over it. Yet by this simple method 
they produced such inimitable holes. as the Road. hole at 
St. Andrews or the Sea Hedrig at Prestwick, of which the 
abiding splendour is proved by the fact that many people call 
them “unfair.” And to-day it is largely by studying these 
fortuitously great holes that the modern architect has been 
able to accomplish all that he has. 

The task that is set him in designing a course is a complex 
one. He has first of all to preserve, so far as he can, the nat- 
ural beauties of the ground, and so must be a landscape gar- 
He has often to bear in mind the 

requirements of a building estate ‘as well as of a golf course. 
He must try to please players of very varying degrees of 
skill, so that the local ‘‘ tiger”? may boast of his course as 
fit for a championship, while the “rabbit ’’ enjoys himself 
and does not dwell in a vale of bunkers. To read such a 
book as Mr. Wethered and Mr. Simpson have written, and to 
pore over their excellent diagrams is to discover how much 
thought and ingenuity are needed in reconciling the needs 
of all classes of golfers. 

The authors are emphatically of the “ strategic” rather 
than the “penal”? school, that is.to say they do not think 
that every ill-struck ball should have a bunker ready to catch 
it. Especially they do not desire thus with cold, unimagin- 
ative justice to punish the bad player who punishes himself 
quite sufficiently. ‘They direct their efforts chiefly against the 
good player, so that “‘ either his good shot, which is not quite 
good enough, is trapped by a bunker placed at roughly 210 
yards from the tee, just off his most favourable line to the 
hole, or his bad shot is in such a position that unless he 
brings off a very exceptional shot he cannot reach and remain 
on the green.” Any man armed with a shovel can, by ruthless 
digging, make a difficult hole; but he will not be an artist 
nor will his hole ever give the player a'thrill, such as belongs 
to a hole which provides, in the late Mr. John Low’s words, a 
“contest of risks.” 

Mr. Simpson scorns the mere multiplying of bunkers as a 
sign of weakness ; should he descend to it he would regard 
himself as schoolmaster who could only maintain a sullen 
discipline by the use of the cane. What he likes is one small 
bunker that shall dominate the play to the hole and, apart 
from his tenderness of heart toward the “ rabbit,” he has a 
subtle reason for liking the minimum of obvious trouble. Most 
bunkers, he holds, are to the good player mere “ light-houses ” ; 
they guide his eye, point out to him what stroke he is to play, 
and save him the bother of thinking. ‘‘ With an iron club, 
of which he knows the effectiveness to a few yards, and the 
assistance of a perfect method drilled into his system with 
which to back it up, the result is, as nearly as may be, a 
foregone conclusion. Let him, however, see a green in the 
middle distance with a clear and open space before him and 
he will feel acutely the want of exactly that kind of obstacle 
he would wish to be compelled’ to carry.” This doctrine 
may come as a revelation to humble golfers who breathe a 
sigh of relief whenever they see an open space in front of 


them and are far from desiring any compulsory - carries,_ 


.By H.. N. Wethered and 


‘pretty equally divided. 


- ¥t_ will. make them do-what Mr. Simpson wants to make the 


arrogant “ tiger” do, namely, think, and his book will give 
them plenty of aes things to think about. 
BERNARD DARWIN. 


John Galsworthy’s Plays 


The Plays of John Galsworthy. 8s. 6d.) 


ARE we to conclude, then—holding this plump volume of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s collected plays—that his work for the stage is 
over? Why should we? Were there not other Forsytes after 
The Forsyte Saga? ‘Dramatists are always withdrawing, 
after a failure; always resuming, after success. With Mr. 
Galsworthy success and failure, popular and artistic, have been 
He is too conscientious, too earnest, 
to be deflected from his course by either. 

The series here reprinted opens with The Silver Box. And 
what a success that was, under the ever-memorable Vedrenne- 
Barker management, at the Court Theatre, in 1906! Here, 
we thought, is a dramatist who follows the realistic, or, as he 
prefers to call it, the ‘ naturalistic’? method, softened by 
imaginative sympathy. Later, this dramatist was to talk, in 
certain ‘‘ Vague Thoughts on Art,” of ‘* Equipoise Supreme.” 
Well, this little story of two men of different classes who stole 
under the influence of drink, the one to be punished by law, 
the other to escape by-the power of his father’s purse, seemed 
to exhibit_a perfect “‘ balance.”’ It-looked natural, inevitable. 
Nobody seemed .to be pulling strings. And so it was, with 
only occasional faults of emphasis and unconscious personal 
interventions, with Mr. Galsworthy’s other triumphs, which, 
as most playgoers will probably agree, are, in chronological 
order, Strife, Justice, ‘The Skin Game, Loyalties and Escape. 
These at least do not account for the reaction to-day 
against his work amongst the highbrows who are-so very 
careful not to be caught applauding the wrong thing. 

Joy, his second play, was a satirical comedy. In it there 
appears the first of those meant-to-be-sympathetic onlookers 
whom Mr. Galsworthy cannot resist inserting, every now and 
then, for purposes of mild ironical comment. She is a governess, 
a Miss Beech, who sets captive worms free, courts the com- 
panionship of earwigs, and, when she swallows a fly, says : 
** Poor thing !”’—meaning the fly. Miss Beech is no doubt 
designed to infuse the required dose of tolerant commiseration, 
to bring in a providential “* Equipoise Supreme,” which ought, 
however, to remain concealed at the back of a writer’s mind, 
guiding his inspiration ; never to become explicit or external- 
ized as a rather unreal bore who is also bad comic relief. 

But Miss Beech has had, unfortunately, a line of successors 
of various walks in life—sometimes garrulously ‘ lower- 
class” raisonneurs, like Mr. Bly in Windows, or Bob Lemmy 
in Foundations ; sometimes middle-class, like the intolerable 
photographer in Exiled, with his “ if I may say so” as a stage 
tag. In order to make these talkers less moral, Mr. Galsworthy 
endeavours to make them funny, and in order not to be always 
earnest he indulges in such jokes as the cellar seene (with 
imaginary bomb, portentous footman and butler) in Founda- 
tions, the exaggerations of A Family Man, the slipper hunt 
for a mosquito in The Roof, the minor pleasantries of Old 
English. And these plays suggest, next, that fantasy—the 
sort of fantasy so well exhibited by Mr. Shaw in The Apple 
Cart-—is not Mr. Galsworthy’s vein. 

Nor does he succeed in obvious “ poetry,” asin A Bit o’ Love 
and much of The Mob ; especially the last dumb scene which 
reveals the London monuments of the martyred hero perched 
upon by sparrows—* poor things!” Plain reporting of a 
significant and carefully chosen incident, vivified by a ‘* cray- 
ing to identify himself with the experience of others ’—this 
is the formula that does not mislead Mr. Galsworthy. The 
odd thing is that he does not seem to know when he is departing 
from it. 

“Let me have no temperament for the time being ” he has 
written somewhere, in expressing his aspiration for absolute 
impartiality. Almost impossible, is it not? But, anyhow, a 
stern creed for the dramatist. And it is just because he has 
bravely chosen so severe a technique that Mr. Galsworthy’s 


(Duckworth. 


- eecasional inaccuracies in detail, irrelevancies in incident, 
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This Christmas Give a Book 


Arthur Rackham’s New Success 


The Vicar of Wakefield 


By OLiver GoLpsMiTH. With 12 plates in Colour and many Decorations in Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Cloth, 15s. net.. Leather, 25s. net. 


Sunday Times: ‘‘ Delicately characteristic illustrations. The artist has caught the spirit of the book perfectly. The picture 


of Olivia singing ‘ When Lovely Woman Stoops to Folly ’ is exquisite. 


Two Notable Omnibus Books 


Great Essays of All Nations 


Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 

229 Essays. 206 Authors. 1,040 pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 
Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ Mr. Pritchard spans the whole sweep 
of time from Confucius to Chesterton, and gives a selection 
of essays from no fewer than twenty-six countries. He has 
had the assistance: of many experts and his choice is 

excellent.” , 


Great Modern British Plays 


Edited by J. W. Marriott. 19 Full-length Plays. 
1,084 pages. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net, 


‘ Manchester Guardian : “ If any of the tales about Aberdeen 


were true the stores of that city would be rapidly filled with 
this book, and even more rapidly emptied by shrewd 
economists eager to possess nineteen of the best modern 
— plays handsomely presented at less than sixpence 
each.” . 


A Masterpiece Superbly Illustrated 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 


By JAcoB BuRCKHARDT. Authorized translation from the Fifteenth German Edition by S.G.C. MIppLEMoRE. 


With 240 Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-tone 


42s. net. Prospectus on application. 


Observer : “‘ To Messrs. Harrap, always right to the fore in one way or another, we’ owe. . . Burckhardt’s great and 
delightful classic for the first time here in full pictorial form. ‘There is nothing like this book in its way.” 


Sunday Times: “ Both plates and text illustrations are magnificently reproduced, and the volume gives the reader a sharp 
and lasting impression of one of the most dazzling periods the world has known.” 


Manchester Guardian: “With such perfect intelligence and taste have the illustrations been chosen that they light up the 


text as no verbal commentaries could do. 


For ‘‘ Boys of all Ages” 


More Heroes of 
Modern Adventure 


By T. C. Brinces and H. H. TILTMAN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


By the authors of Heroes of Modern Adventure, this 

inspiring book contains the narratives of such thrilling 

exploits as Hinkler’s lone flight to Australia, Schweitzer’s 

fight against disease in Africa, Segrave’s motor record, 

Bruce’s attempt to climb Everest, and Mawson’s Antarctic 
voyages. 


Sea-Lore 


By STANLEY Rocers, Author of Ships and Sailors. 
Illustrated by the-Author. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph: “A positive treasury of information 
about ships, seamen, marine customs, escapades and 
adventures in the days of sail, set forth in a non-technical 
and most readable style. Delightfully stimulating.” 


The Book of 
_ Electrical Wonders 


By ELLIson Hawks, Editor of The Meccano 
Magazine. Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


, A companion volume to the author’s The Book of Remark- 


able Machinery. It describes lucidly the latest develop- 

ments in electricity, includi power-stations, electric 

furnaces, wireless telegraphy and telephony, television, 
X-rays, etc. 


Great Navigators and 
Discoverers 


By J. A. BRENDON. . With 50 Illustrations and Maps. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ A brief account of the activities and 
discoveries of twenty-four famous navigators, from Hanno 
to Sir John Franklin. The book is excellently illustrated.” 


. For Children 


The Adventures of Tommy. 


Written and Hilustrated by H. G. WELLS. With 
facsimile reproduction of the whole MS. in colour. 
5s. net. 

Manchester Guardian: “The neat Wells handwriting is 
faithfully reproduced, and his Lear-like illustrations of a 
tale about a Grateful Rich Man who presented a Small Boy 

with an Elephant come out divertingly in colour.” 


The Perfect Zoo 


Text by ELgANOR FaArjEON. Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced in Colour from actual 
photographs of toy animals, etc. 5s. net. 
Times Lit. Supp. : ‘“‘ There are some charming books for 
very small children this year. The best is perhaps The 


Perfect Zoo, an enchanting fairy-tale about three naugh 
little children. The illustrations are delightful.” — 


Harrap’s Catalogue of Books for Christmas Gifts, photographically illustrated in 
a unique way, will be sent free on application (mentioning the “ Spectator”), 


George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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gentimentalities in phrase, mark some of his plays much lower 
‘han the others. Little mistakes—slips of the pen—have, in 
his method, the terribly cumulative effect of turning reality 
jnto farce OF pathos. All depends upon delicate fingering and 
jong-meditated choice. 

. The reviewer of all these plays hardly likes to appear un- 
wateful to Mr. Galsworthy by asking, finally, whether he has 
created any characters likely to live. One must perhaps 
ruefully answer “ No.” The predominantly civic obsession 
ofthe author has led him rather to fix upon types, or at least 
persons,” that easily fit into a widely-swept social scene, 
than to concentrate on complicated private minds. We have 
here no Rosmersholm, no Wild Duck. But of that we must 
not complain. The dramatist of complete genius is perhaps 
the rarest of all literary artists. 





RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


An Olla of Travel 


TuoucH the shy and therefore explorable corners of the earth 
grow daily fewer, yet the crop of travel-books never seems to 
decrease in yield. But in them there are differences. Some 
are mere tourist trip-books like Lady Dorothy Mills’ The 
Golden Land (Duckworth, 15s.), which is the product— 
apparently the inevitable product—of her third visit to West 
Africa, this time to Portuguese West Africa. It adds little 
or nothing of importance to the world’s knowledge of that 
region. In somewhat the same category is Mr. Kai Thoren- 
feldt’s Round the World on a Cycle (Selwyn and Blount, 15s.), 
asimple-hearted narrative which readably enough chronicles a 
real achievement on the part of a young Dane who completed 
a journey of 43,000 miles round the globe (leaving Africa, 
however, practically out of his scheme) and reached home in 
Denmark again with ninepence in his pocket. Some of his 
photographs are interesting, notably one of Baghdad from the 
air, which conveys the vividest idea of the massed humanity 
that pullulates in Eastern cities. But a note of real explora- 
tion is struck in the Messrs. Roosevelts’ Trailing the Giant 
Panda (Scribners, 16s.). The panda (aeluropus melanoleucus) 
{s a creature resembling a bear—though Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt definitely declares it not to be one—of striking colora- 
tion, having a white head with black spectacles, a black collar 
and white saddle. This animal has never before been shot by 
a white man, but the explorers were successful in securing a 
specimen for the Chicago Field Museum after a severe journey 
through a tangled mass of lofty mountains which lie between 
South-west China and the Tibetan border. The book, lively 
and attractive in style, makes a valuable contribution to the 
geographical knowledge of a little-known region. 
- Somewhere between the trip-book and the travel-book 
proper comes the volume didactic, such as is The Land 
of the Sun-God (Allen, 12s. 6d.), by the Swedish archaeo- 
logist, Dr. Hanna Rydh. One would not be understood as 
using the word didactic in any invidious sense. On the 
contrary, the author brings knowledge, sympathy and 
imagination to her task of re-creating certain phases of 
Egypt’s age-long past and of illustrating other features of her 
life to-day. Clearly, however, Dr. Rydh is instructive. 
Still, as it is certain that a traveller takes out of a country in 
proportion to what he brings to it, with this book in mind 
any future visitor to Egypt may perhaps be helped towards 
& quicker and deeper understanding of some sides of the 
country’s life. 
- A Tropical Tapestry (Thornton Butterworth, 12s. 6d.) deals 
Scenically and ethnologically with the forests of Malay, with 
the curious charm and the modern problems of Java, and the 
dreaming and storied Spice Islands. In this book (which is 
illustrated by a number of pathetically grotesque black-and- 
White drawings) Mr. Hubert S. Banner, in a style which is at 
times slightly superfatted, though at other times he can, as 


‘in describing a buffalo-fight in Flores, write vividly and well, 


sets the stage for Mr. Walter B. Harris’s East for Pleasure 
(Arnold, 21s:). No one who knows this author's previous 
works on Morocco, and who has read his articles in the Times 


on Tangier and its problems, will need to be told that in Mr. 


Harris we have a writer who is at once sagacious, level- 
headed and picturesque. ast for Pleasure, a record of travel 
in Indo-China and the East Indies, is a truly admirable book. 


The central thread of thought running through it is that the 
Oriental has the first call upon his own activities ; that the 
Fast is not necessarily improved by the acquisition of Western 
commercialism ; that more can be done and should be done 
by the West to make friends with the East by sympathy and 
friendly politeness, and that we British would do well to wash 
out some part of the colour-line ; that the spirit of Nationalism 
will out, and that the key-note of successful policy in the 
future will be a recognition of its legitimate aspirations. ‘* The 
always exaggerated prestige of the West (Mr. Harris thinks) 
has gone for ever, and its place has been taken by a far deeper 
sense of realities.’ But may it not rather be said. that, if 
those realities are fully recognized, the tottering Western 
prestige may be restored by wise administration and indi- 
vidual character and behaviour? The Dutch have achieved 
that aim in Java; the French, by their “ assimilation” 
native policy in North Africa and Indo-China, are in process of 
arriving at it; and for England it should not be imperilled 
by “‘ the thoughtless act of a subaltern or of a newly arrived 
clerk, a foolish planter, or an inconsiderate employee.” Far 
more than a-mere survey of the economic and social condi- 
tions of Indo-China and the rich and romantic island group. 
of the Indies—though it is that too—this book and the digest- 
ing of it will help to bring the West into better and more 
considering and considerate relations with the whole of the 
East. 


Victorian Childhood 


Daguerreotypes. By Ada Wallas. (George Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 


Tus charming picture of Victorian childhood is true, and 
will give to those for whom it stirs the waters of memory a 
heartfelt satisfaction, a sense that the honour of a beloved 
generation so often aspersed is finding an avenger. 

Mrs. Wallas introduces us to typical parents of the ‘eighties 
belonging to what was then called “ the cultivated.” They 
were not harsh nor did their children pine in close nurseries or 
dull schoolrooms, in constant dread of punishments temporal 
or eternal. Intimacy between the two generations was not 
perfect. Will it ever be ?- But at least the Victorians “‘ put 
up with ” their children, their noise and their nonsense, more 
readily than ‘many parénts do now. Preparatory schools, 
for children of nursery age, whose phenomenal successes 
depend upon the motherly instincts of lady-matrons, did not 
then stand thick and ever thicker upon the ground, and 
Mrs. Jellaby was a figure of scorn, not ‘‘a woman of wide 
interests.” True, there was less racket all the yéar round 
in the children’s quarters, than there is now in holiday times 
all over the house, but there is more racket everywhere, in 
the streets, in the country roads, in shops and offices. It is 
the age of noise, and children are quite as sensitive as their 
parents to the influence of the time spirit. 

Mrs. Wallas came, she tells us, of a nonconformist family. 
Her forbears had suffered from many religious and political 
disabilities and ‘‘ at home when the past was spoken of it 
was almost always in connexion with praise of the present.” 
Her father weleomed “‘ with boyish enthusiasm the good 
things offered to his children.” The fact that the older 
Universities had opened their doors wide enough to admit all 
creeds seemed to him an inestimable benefit. This spirit 
of delight in the present was even stronger in the grandfather 
who lived in a tiny villa about a mile away from the big house 
of his grandchildren. A very attractive picture of this old 
man is set before us in a-few short pages. Beginning life as a 
mason he had kept a grocer’s shop somewhere in Cornwall. 
In his retirement, he “ dressed in fine black broadcloth with a 
white choker.’’. His extremely strict evangelical views were 
modified by his true Christianity and his innate hospitality. 
He rather disapproved of “‘ parties ’’ as savouring of worldliness 
but delighted in “‘ gatherings of young people.” Card-playing 
and. gambling he condemned as “ loose-living,” but he kept 
stores of sweets for which his grandchildren gambled to their 
hearts’ content. Very proud of his little descendants he 
used to say ‘‘ God has blessed Agnes with very goodly 
children ” ; and could even find it in his heart to minister ta 
the personal vanity of a little girl by remarking ‘‘ how comely 
you look in your new spencer!” Thankfulness, we read, 
was his great characteristic. He was thankful for the gas-lit 
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(assell Gift Books 


Presentation Volumes 


GEORGE STUBBS AND BEN 
MARSHALL WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


‘The artists’ lives and work are dealt with in an exhaustive manner: 
96 pages, 4 coloured and 82 half-tone illustrations, many from private 
collections, £1 Is. net; Edition de Luxe, numbered and limited to 
250 copies, of which 100 have been taken for U.S.A. Bound in white 
buckram, £3 3s. net. 


ELSIE AND THE CHILD 

By ARNOLD BENNETT 
With illustrations, headpieces and title design in colours by E. 
McKNIGHT KAUFFER. Numbered and limited to 750 
copies, of which numbers 101 to 750 are available at £2 2s. met each. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 


POETRY 
“Without doubt the finest ~ anthology ever compiled.”—John 
* London. The perfect Christmas gift, a treasure for 
every library or bookshelf. 1328 pages, gilt top, cloth, 10/6; half- 
leather, boxed, gilt top, 15/-; Full Morocco, boxed, full gilt, silk 


register, £1 5s. net. 


THE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH 


ESSAYS 

Selected and Edited, with an Introductory Essay by the Rt. 
Hon. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C., D.L. 
A literary treasure house including essays ranging from Bacon to 
Kingsley, Cscar Wilde to W. H. Hudson, and from Winston 
Churchill to Dean Inge. “ We cannot believe that anyone will not 
be happier and richer for entering this select company with Lérd 
Birkenhead as guide.”"—Observer. 946 pages. Cloth, 8/6 net. Half- 
leather, 15/- net. . 


OUT OF THE CRUCIBLE 


The development of the Rand and Johannesburg. 
By HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 


“The ordinary reader would certainly be ready to give up half the 
books that have been written about South Africa in exchange for this.” 
—Observer. With 16 illustrations by WILLIAM M. TIMLIN. 

7/6 net. 


CONCERNING MANY THINGS 
By His Honour SIR EDWARD PARRY 


** Sixteen delightful essays—bristling with quips and unexpected twists.” 
—Bookman. * 21/- net. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR 


GARDENER By H. H. “aes 
net. 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS, 


TREES AND SHRUBS By H. H. THOMAS 
17/6 net. 
These two books, delightfully illustrated in colour and half-tone, 


make exquisite gifts for gardening enthusiasts. 


Books for Children 
THE POND MERMAID AND OTHER 


VERSE FOR CHILD 

By A. J. TALBOT. _ Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE 
Will appeal to children of all ages, and grown-ups will also find in 
it many a chuckle. With 8 delightful colour plates and numerous 
line illustrations by Harry Rountree. 5/- net. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 

The most perfect Bible for a child. “A beautiful gift book.”"—Truth. 
Two three-colour plates and numerous two-colour and black and white 
illustrations and maps. 10/6 net. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF EXPLORERS 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF PIRATES 


Two delightful new volumes by Arthur L. Hayward of thrilling true 
tales of adventure and discovery. Beautifully illustrated, 5/- net each. 








CASSELL’S 


General Books 
The Choice of the Book Society 


GALLIPOLI MEMORIES 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE: 
Pines are — _ War — - this is one of the best" 
eclator. “ i inati r tragi mpaign.” 
Mail. “Brilliant in the extreme’ —Hugh Walpole" 7/6 


PHILIP SNOWDEN : An Impartial Portrait 
By “ EPHESIAN ” (C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) 


““ Much the best book of the biographical kind that has been writtes 
about any member of the present Government.”-—Daily Telegraph, 
Half-tone frontispiece. 7/6 net, 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG 

By Bric.-Gen. JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D0, 
With a Foreword by JoHN Bucuan. 

“A very fine piece of authoritative biography.”—Bo : 

* Honest, aaa tor discerning.”-—-Daily Ps mt line re 

tions, 8 half-tone plates, map end-papers, £1 5s. net, 


THE RIDDLE OF RUSSIA 

By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, C.B.E. 
The author, who recently made an extensive tour of Soviet Russia, 
records with a vivid pen his impressions of the conditions of the 
country and its people under the present régime. 10/6 net. 


ALL THAT I HAVE MET 
By Mrs. CLAUDE BEDDINGTON 
“Many amusing stories of present-day and bygone celebrities in her 
parkling reminiscences.”—(Daily Mail) from Oscar Wilde to Lord 
aw Gladstone to Ivor Novello; Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the 
Pope. “Too good for any brief commendation.”—Bookman. 
12 half-tone plates. 18/- net, 


THREE WOMEN : St. Teresa, Madame de Choiseul, 
Mrs. Eddy By H. E. WORTHAM 
“ A vivid and memorable picture of each of them.”—London Mercury, 

3 half-tone plates. 10/6 net, 


ATTILA: THE SCOURGE OF GOD 


. By MARCEL BRION. Translated by HAROLD Warp 


“An admirable study of Attila the man.”"—Aberdeen Journal. 
8 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


THE INDIA WE SERVED 
By SIR WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart, G.C.LE., etc. 
“Full of wisdom, knowledge and wonderment.”—Morning Post. 
With facsimile of Rudyard Kipling’s introductory letter. 

First cheap edition. 7/6 net. 


7/6 Novels 
WARWICK DEEPING _ ROPER’S ROW 
TEMPLE THURSTON MILLENNIUM 


2nd Impression 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
A FAMILY THAT WAS 


2nd Impression 


E ROIS 
NRE ven GODS MAY BE 


ALFRED NOYES 
THE RETURN OF THE SCARE-CROW, 


ROBERT HICHENS ~— ON THE SCREEN 


2nd Impression 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE FATHER BROWN STORIES 
Omnibus Volume, 1046 pages, 7/6 net. 
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streets and for omnibuses and all means of easy transit. 
“Baths where hot and cold water were turned on at will 
were always a marvel to him.” ‘ Improvements,” busy 
hfares where once marshland harboured snipe, had 
his whole-hearted approval. The multitude of investments 
“now open to godly men” were among the new interests 
of life which appealed to him. It was only the godly who 
counted according to his theories, but in practice he did not 
judge the ungodly at all harshly. He could not help thinking, 
he said, “that we should be surprised at the company we 
should find in Heaven.” Stupidity alone iried his charity. 
“A person of no intellect” bored him frankly, though he 
might admit such an one to be “ worthy.” 
Rough words and behaviour were strictly forbidden in 
Victorian nurseries; all the same, one little boy in this 
exceptionally well-mannered household had quite a serious 
fight one morning on his way to school. His parents looked 
exceedingly grave when an injury to his hand foreed him to 
confess the misdemeanour. A fight! In the street! It was 
shocking. The whole schoolroom shared in the sense of 
i A smile, however, was seen to flicker upon the 
faces of the elders when the naughty warrior was not by, 
and the cloud soon lifted. The little girls defended them- 
selves entirely with their tongues. ‘‘ You wicked boys!” 
cried a small sister whose brothers had outraged her feelings 
by enclosing a favourite baby doll in a pie, “Till cut you 
up into little bits with a fruit knife and give you to the 
canaries.” It was a.winter afternoon, when all sore feelings 
had to be put away early lest the sun should go down upon 
wrath, so the offence was condoned by the outraged doll 
owner sooner than she might have wished. 


The little heroine of these fascinating pages had what we 
believe was commoner then in young children than it is now, 
a great hunger at times for peace and quiet. To get away 
from chatter and company she often took refuge in the 
workroom where the ‘“‘ sewing-woman,’ who made the 
clothes of the family, sat by herself. She was a pleasant 
creature this dressmaker, devoted to her employers, deeply 
interested in the fashions and in the greater world with 
which a sister in smart service connected her. She did not 
altogether approve of fashionable people, as among them she 
feared that ‘“‘ marriage was not what it was,” but she did not 
deal in condemnations even when speaking of those obviously 
upon the slippery path, seldom saying more than, ‘ Time 
will make mention.” The reports of the early suffragists 
wounded her professional feelings by the strangeness of 
their dress. She had heard, she said, that some of these 
ladies had discarded ‘“‘ the natural props of the female figure.” 


The governess of the period gets hard measure here as 
elsewhere. Why were Victorian governesses such weak, 
silly creatures, such prigs, so incapable of interesting an 
intelligent child in books, sums, music or history. When 
Miss Clatworthy, whose daguerreotype is here put before us, 
complained of her pupils, their kind mother always thought 
that the poor woman: must be “‘a little run down ”—and 
sent her an egg beaten up in sherry at eleven o’clock for 
many days. The father once or twice made a bolder effort 
to support her authority, and on one occasion asked his little 
daughter to promise to try to do better. She wept and 
refused for conscientious reasons. He gently reminded her 
that he had only stipulated that she should “ try.” Further 
sobs induced him to say that as she was so much upset he 
would not ‘‘ press the matter now.” 

A new mode of education had to be considered, a high 
school for girls was set up in the neighbourhood and drawing- 
room dovecotes were much fluttered. Latin was taught. 
pela be right to give girls the same teaching as their 

ts? A Nonconformist minister in the neighbourhood 
who was considered to be “ enlightened ” thought of sending 
his own girls, having first satisfied himself that they were 
able to make a shirt, a pudding, and a bed. Advocates of 
the new system instanced Lady Jane Grey, Hannah More, 
and Caroline Herschel on their side of the argument. Oppo- 


Rents pointed out that these were “such very exceptional 
ladies.” Finally it was decided that Miss Clatworthy’s former 
pupil should go and in a new world of conscious intellectual 
interests early childhood came to anend. 

CEeciL1A TOWNSEND. 


A .Man of Conflicting Parts 


The Life of Alfred Nobel. 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 
THE Nobel Institute has evidently come to the conclusion 
that an authoritative Life of the extraordinary inventor 
whose last will and testament called it into existence should 
be available. And certainly Alfred Nobel, the Richest Vaga- 
bond in Europe, as he was sometimes called during his life- 

time, had a life well worthy of a biographer’s pen. 

It is interesting to contrast this biography of a grtat 
armament manufacturer with the Life of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
which has recently been published. Zaharoff seems to us 
the perfect type of the money-maker, pure and simple. His 
interest in science, in the actual technique of producing death- 
dealing instruments was, we should imagine, strictly limited. 
Indeed, he does not seem to have even had a prejudice in 
favour of war in itself. If he had been in some other business, 
which had made peace profitable to him, then he would 
certainly have been an ardent pacifist. Nobel was a very 
different type. Although an exceedingly able business man 
with great powers of organization, he seems to have remained 
primarily a scientist and inventor. His millions came to 
him, and he no doubt appreciated them to the full ; but they 
came rather as a by-product of his other activities than 
as an end in themselves. In this, as in everything else, 
Nobel was a man of divided purpose. The morz deadly became 
the weapons of destruction which he manufactured, the more 
he felt the necessity to become a pacifist, and the last years 
of his life, and, above all, of course, his will, are evidence 
of the genuine strength of the counter-current of pacifism 
within his mind. 

His biographers tell us of the width of his scientific 
interests :— 

‘“* Nobel had, to an exceptional degree, what is essential to an 
inventor, the gift of imagination. He had, not merely the capacity, 
but a positive urge, to give forth original ideas. His imagination 
ranged over the most varied fields; apart from applied chemistry, 
he interested himself in electricity, optics, machinery, gunnery, 
biology and physiology, to mention only the applied sciences. 

As in the case of his father, his imagination frequently becamo 
purely fantastic. Sometimes this was deliberate, as when he would 
break in upon a serious business discussion with an account of some 
bizarre invention; but in such cases he often did so in order to 
throw dust in the other people’s eyes, and to gain time to reflect 
upon a ticklish problem.” 

He was a man of genuine brilliance of mind, since he spoke 
and wrote five European languages fluently, and his know- 
ledge of English was good enough enough for him to write very 
competent English verse. How inextricably interwoven were 
his inconsistent interests is comically and yet touchingly shown 
in the following letter which he wrote to his relative, Hjalmar 
Nobel, about the proposed purchase of a Swedish paper. 
Hjalmar Nobel naturally supposed that Alfred Nobel wished 
to buy the paper in order to influence public opinion in Sweden, 
in favour of his own armament interests in that country, 
and let Alfred see this. He received the following indignant 
and utterly inconsistent reply :— 

“You seem to imagine that my object is to influence the market, 

but a newspaper owned by me would rather tend to arouse opposition. 
It is one of my peculiarities that I never consider my private 
interests. My policy as a newspaper owner would be to use my 
influence against armaments and such mediaeval survivals, but to 
urge that if they are to be manufactured they should be manu- 
factured at home; for if there is one branch of industry which 
should not be dependent in any way upon imports from abroad, it 
is surely the armaments industry. And as there are munition fac- 
tories in Sweden, it would be no less lamentable than ridiculous 
not to support them. I simply want to own a newspaper in order 
to rouse or stimulate it to really liberal views. The leaven is 
there ; this is easily found in a country where the general intelligence 
of the people is 500 per cent. in advance of its constitutional develop- 
ments.” 
It would be cruel to pick out the childish deception and 
hypocrisy from such a letter. But, as the will of this 
wifeless and childless, and probably most unhappy, man 
showed, the idealism and pacifism of his nature was just 
as genuine a part as his business acumen. This will of his, 
which left- his fortune to be distributed as prizes for literary, 
pacifist and scientific work, has done perceptible good in the 
world. We wish that most millionaires, and armament 
millionaires especially, had as much self-contradiction in 
them as had Nobel, and would leave their money with an 
equal. sense of public spirit.- 


By H. Schick and R. Sohlman, 
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CONCERNING THE FREE-LANCE. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 





(THE various articles which have appeared in the 
SPECTATOR concerning the success of Sir Max 
Pemberton’s School of Journalism have resulted in so 
‘many queries from readers that I have been asked to deal 
with them in a brief article, referring to some of the 
questions raised, 


I must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention of 
free-lancing, in the first instance at all events. I am glad 
for two reasons. First, because no young man should 
commit himself wholly to journalism as his sole career 
unless he has very strong convictions indeed that he is 
‘a born journalist,” or has a private income to enable 
him to “tide over” unsuccessful times. 


, 


Second: I am glad because the “ free-lance” is under 
no temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is 
free to pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to 
produce; he produces only when he is in the right mood; 
and that means a great deal to the quality of his work. 


In this opinion I am glad to find myself confirmed by 
no less an authority than Sir Max Pemberton himself. 
“Unless I see that an applicant has a real flair for 
journalism,” he says, “ I recommend him to ‘ free-lance’ 
at first. It is far better, because it gives him a chance to 
flesh his sword before he engages in the contest for fame 
and rewards. If he succeeds as a free-lance, he can then 
abandon other pursuits and devote himself entirely to the 
profession with confidence.” é 


Some of our greatest journalists have begun their 
careers in this fashion. The late George R. Sims, for 
example, had no greater ambition at first than to earn 
odd guineas by writing in his leisure hours. I have a 
fancy that H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, and Rudyard 
Kipling all began in the same way—“ free-lancing ” in 
their spare time. Their success as free-lances made their 
subsequent success as out-and-out journalists a foregone 
conclusion. 


I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story-writing. It never 
palls, because it is first and foremost—a hobby. You can 
indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood; you can 
leave it alone when you are disinclined. 


The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. 
There is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is 
not to be attained in any other profession. 


The unattached contributor who is able to give editors 
what they want may organize his time just as it pleases 
him best. 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. 
Indeed, there have been years when my “ spare-time 
hobby ” has brought me in twice as much as my regular 

vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 


There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains 
of skilful free-lance journalists. 


Consider the insisteat demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with items of news or with 
generally interesting topics; thousands of such articles 
are published each week in London alone, while in the 
Provinces the demand is no less great. 


Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished 
a great number of young writers by pointing out how real 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 





The Free-Lance Course which the London School o 
Journalism offers (under Sir Max Pemberton’s persongj 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training fot 
the unattached journalist. 


When it is added that the lessons comprising the course 
are the work of some of our leading writers, such’ a 
the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Sir Arthur Quiller: 
Couch, Mr, .W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Dion Calthrop, anq 
Mr. Pett Ridge, I think it will be agreed that the course 
needs no further recommendation from me. 


With such as these for instructors, it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day, | 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success. had they not enjoyed the benefit of Sir Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 


There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to 
produce right away without instruction the stuff fot 
which editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that 
such a highly developed art as that of writing for the 
Press can be practised by the novice without instruction? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some pro- 
mising writers many years of failure and disappointment, 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before 
its intrinsic beauties are made apparent. 

The SPECTATOR says :— 

- “Tt was, I believe, a realization of this need for train- 
ing capable and well-educated men and women to hold the 
many responsible positions that have to be filled in modern 
newspaper offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist 
in founding the London School of Journalism. Its 
patrons now include all the principal proprietors of the 
great newspapers, and under the direction of Sir Max 
Pemberton it offers to those who wish to become 
journalists the most careful personal tuition. Having 
been allowed to examine its work in practice, I can only 
envy those who have received such sympathetic and 
highly skilled instruction in their early efforts. The series 
of lessons that are sent to each correspondent who enrols 
for the various courses go far to make clear what each 
journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part‘of 
the training is the very full and candid opinion that is 
given upon everything that is submitted.” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the ‘late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 





The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work, : 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage,-and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


Full particulars of the courses and of the special prizes awarded 
annually, to new members are given in the School’s Prospectus, 
which may be obtained free of charge on application to 
Tue Prospectus Dert., LONDON SCHOOL or JOURNALISM, 
Dept. S, 110 Great Russett Sr., Lonpon, W.C.1. = Mus.: 4574 
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“Farewell Rewards and Fairies” 


common or nursery fairy, by which I mean the tinsel- 
ited, dew-imbibing, rainbow-winged nonentity, seems 
to have made her last flutter, and her place has been taken 
much more attractive creatures. But, in spite of this 
blessed removal, there are very few among the authors of 
this year’s books for children who have escaped the disease 

of patronage and its kindred ailment, literary self-conscious- 
ness (a malady as dreadful as its name). There are fewer 
still who have stories to tell and humour to aid the telling. 
Mr. Mervyn Skipper, whose book The Meeting Pool (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 6s.) contains twelve stories of Borneo 
and equally brilliant illustrations by Mr. R. W. Coulter, is 
first among the happy few. His book cannot be classified 
either according to the ages of its likely readers or by compari- 
gon with the work of any other writer, though it will un- 
doubtedly be likened to The Jungle Books. The animals 
gre the actual tellers of the tales, and they collect on the 
brink of the Pool to discuss how they can get rid of the White 
Man, who is destroying their jungle. With all the irrelevancy 
of Parliamentarians they tell stories of how various beasts 
have outwitted one another. Some few of the stories are 
traditional, but all, as recorded by Mr. Skipper through 
his animal mediums, have new value, crispness and point. 
The book is a perfect example of the unity that so seldom 
exists between author, illustrator and publisher: neither 
quotation nor synopsis can possibly do it justice. 

Psammyforshort (Methuen, 5s.), by Mr. Edgar Dickle, is 
another most successful and really funny book, which begins 
with the death of one king and the coronation of another. 
Psammyforshort ascended the throne of Egypt after the 
late monarch had been eaten by A Done Old Cow, who “ died 
happily of a lovely sore tummy.”’ There is no plot in the 
book, and one feels that the author was, very rightly, so 
excited over the adventures of Psammy that he could not 
bother to compose one. The irrelevancies might be annoying 
ifit were not for the spurts of humour which will surely restore 
even the most captious reader to his nonsense. 

Next in order of merit come Mr. Papinjay’s Caravan 
(Collins, 6s.), by Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, and The Tale 
of Tom Tiddler (Collins, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Eleanor Farjeon. 
The former is a sequel to Mr. Papinjay’s Ship, and is quite 
as good. 

“Tt really is wonderful what you can do 

; With some bits of old string and a hammer and glue!” 
sings Mr. Papinjay, and it really is wonderful what Mrs. 
Marion St. John Webb has done with her Home-Made Fairy 
and the old lady, who pricked twelve balloons with a pin 
the very moment she was able to afford the luxury. Miss 
Farjeon has once again amused herself and us by playing 
with the street names of London. The story of Tom Tiddler 
and his mad little adventures in Baker Street, Petticoat 
Lane, Oxford Cireus, and other enchanted places is very 
pleasantly told. The book goes with-a swing and has great 
cumulative effect. 

Sent To Coventry (Dent, 6s.), by Miss Donalda Dickie, 
tells of the adventures of Bill, who went to Coventry because 
he was sent there. The town is packed with oddities, among 
them are The Night Air, Lady Hamilton, a Missionary and a 
Cannibal. There are some amusing bits in the book, but the 
whole thing is reminiscent of a scrap-album whose pictures 
have become unstuck. 

Over The Hills (Benn, 5s.), written and illustrated by Miss 
Barbara Bryan, is another story of a kingdom whose ruler 
is a small boy, but it lacks spontaneity. The author is a 
shade too patronising, and though she has written quite an 
amusing book, it is rather too full of morals. 

Henry Heatherkin (Collins, 6s.), in which Mr. Olwen Brown 
relates the amusing adventures of a moorland gnome among 
his friends, Gertie Grass Snake, Andrew Adder and others, 
is a good, if uninspired, book for quite small children, and 
completes the list of really original stories. 

There are, this year, a great many volumes of traditional 
fairy stories which will be welcomed by all those who have 
had their appetites whetted by the Andrew Lang collections, 
One of the best is Silver Magic (Cape, 7s. 6d.), which is edited 
by Miss Romer Wilson, and contains stories about giants 


7 


and dwarfs, by such chroniclers as Grimm, Hawthorne; 
Perrault and Petronius. There are some very good examples 
of Elizabethan poetry in Wonder Tales From Fairy Isles 
(Longmans, 6s.), but the prose is very slackly written. The 
author, Miss Frances Jenkins Alcott, who is an authority on 
folk-lore, has arranged her stories into sections, and the 
one which deals with Ireland is by far the best. Mr. Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor has also given a rendering of an old Irish 
fairy story, but his book, There Was Magic In Those Days 
(Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 6s.), is far too precious both in 
style and format. Other books of traditional stories are 
Ajapa The Tortoise (Black, 6s.), by Miss Margaret I. Baumann, 
Burmese Wonder Tales (Blackie, 5s.), by Mr. D. A. Mackenzie, 
The Liitle Wise One (Collins, 7s. 6d), in which Mr. Frank 
Worthington relates a number of most amusing African 
fables as told to him by the natives. 

Among the few books of verse which deserve mention are 
Night Lights (The Bodley Head, 5s.), by Miss Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe, and Anne’s Book (Medici, 6s.), by Mr. Karl Parsons 
with pencil illustrations by Miss Jacinth Parsons. The 
former contains one really beautiful poem, The Changeling, 
which is written in ballad metre, and the latter is full of natural 
and amusing verse. Miss Jacinth Parsons’ illustrations do 
not, however, reach the high standard she has set herself 
in the past. 

In conclusion, attention must be drawn to two books 
which were welcomed in these columns on their first appear- 
ance. In Dr. Dolittle In The Moon (Cape, 7s. 6d.), Mr. Hugh 
Lofting gives his many admirers an opportunity of following 
their favourite character in his lunar adventures. The other 
one, The Hoojibahs (Oxford University Press, 5s.), by Mrs. 
Esther Boumphrey, cannot well be described. It is enough 
to say that it is as full of exuberant nonsense as Alice in 
Wonderland, and seems to me to be distinguished by such 
vitality and child-like lack of self-consciousness that no readers 
will be able to resist it. BARBARA EvupHAN Topp. 


Books for Wise Boys and Girls 


In a class by itself, we would put Mr. Arthur Mee’s John 
Bunyan (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.)—by itself, because 
Mr. Mee has had 3,000,000 young readers for his previous 
publications, and knows the mind of children ; and because 
not even the Bible has a greater narrative interest than the 
happenings told by the tinker from Bedford. Mr. Mee gives 
us a good Introduction, most of the Progress, excerpts from the 
Holy War, full autobiographical details and perhaps too many 
of the weaker rhymes ; all in all, it is a big, beautiful book, 
remarkably well illustrated, and likely to lay the foundations 
of the love of good literature. 

The Religious Tract Society send us two excellently- 
illustrated Bible books: New Testaments Pictures, with 
thirty-two colour blocks by Mr. Copping (10s. 6d.) and The 
Parables of Our Lord (7s. 6d.) The former, giving the Bible 
text, is much preferable to the latter: to retell the Parables 
is more than unnecessary—it is positively foolish. A third is 
The Perfect Friend (6s.), illustrated by the same artist, and told 
by Miss Helme. Mr. Copping is a master illustrator. 

Of the four sea-books we can recommend, one is not really 
a children’s book at all (Sea Love, by Mr. Stanley Rogers: 
Harrap, 7s. 6d.), but so well written that it will give pleasure to 
readers of any age. The same is true of the late Frank T. 
Bullen’s Creatures of the Sea (Religious Tract Society, 6s.) which 
we can strongly recommend for adults and children. Bullen 
was well known to our older readers : his terse and vivid style is 
an education in itself and his practical knowledge of the deni- 
zens of the deep unsurpassed. Two volumes with similar titles 
are The Book of the Ship by Mr. Gibbard Jackson (Sampson 
Low, Marston, 6s.) and The Book of Ships by Mr. Ernest 
Prothero (Collins, 6s.). The former is a fascinating volume 
giving the story of our great merchant lines, and chapters on 
treasure ships and mysteries of the sea: the latter has a good 
account of the Royal Navy. 

In books of biography and adventure, we would give first 
place to The Scout’s Life of Baden Powell, by Messrs. Batchelder 
and Balfour. It brings the story of **‘ B.P.” down to 1924— 
not to the Birkenhead Jamboree of 1929 as the publishers 
assert on the cover. The man and his message are welldescribed; 
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R. H. WILENSKI. With 48 colour plates 
and 48 black-and-white illustrations. 

An account of the history of Art in Italy, 
from the Catacombs to the Eighteenth 
Century, written from the modern point of 
view. 42/- net. 

“Contains both facts and opinions that are of capital interest. 
The popular appeal of the volume is strengthened by many 
illustrations.”"—APOLLO. 


BRITISH COSTUME (Civil and Eccle- 
siastical) DURING NINETEEN 
CENTURIES. py Mrs. CHARLES H. 


ASHDOWN. _Iillustrated by about 500 
engravings, plates and coloured illustrations. 
The outcome of years of original research in 
the MS. Department, British Museum, and in 
various Nivional Collections. A re-issue. 21/- net. 

“A sumptuous, beautifully produced, and exceedingly valuable 
work.”"—THE’ STAcE. 


COLOUR PLANNING OF THE GARDEN. 
By GEORGE F. TINLEY, THOMAS 
HUMPHREYS, and W. IRVING. With 50 
colour plates. 
A re-issue at a cheaper price. 21/- net. 
“Both in its subject matter and its general 
production, this sumptuous work is one which any 
who love gardens, or have to do with the making 
of them, should possess.’"—GandEN LIFE. 


SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE 
WESTERN ISLES. 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 7/6 net. 

“A well filled volumé of hisiory, of folk-lore, of natural history, 

of personal impressions ... most profusely and admirably 
illustrated.”--SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


ITALIAN PAINTING. 3, p. c. KoNopy and 











WITCHWOOD. | Uniform Edition of 


BUCHAN’S NOVELS. 
Cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
STORIES OF THE PAINTERS. py amy 


STEEDMAN. An ideal gift-book for young 
people. 
black-and-white illustrations. 


JOHN 





21/- net. 





Sy 
THE TRIUMPH OF MAN IN SCIENCE 


, AND INVENTION. 3, ELLISON 
HAWKS. A clear account of the gradual 
advance of human invention and discovery 


from early times to the present day. Fully 
illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 10/6 net. 


THE ANCIENT EAST AND ITS STORY. 


By JAMES BAIKIE. An account of the 
ancient nations about whose civilisation so 
much has been discovered recently.  Illus- 
trated in colour and black-and-white. 

10/6 net. 


POGANY’S MOTHER GOOSE. 


Every page has been designed by Willy 
Pogany in his inimitable style. The variety 
and beauty of the drawings is as astonishing 
as the happy faculty of seizing the meaning 
of the rhyme. A magnificent book in many 
colours, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


7/6 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE ZOO. 3, F. martin 


; DUNCAN, F.Z.S., and Mrs. DUNCAN. An 


entirely new book. Profusely illustrated in 


colour and black. 7/6 net. 

"A very pleasant gift for boys and girls.”—- 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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With 32 plates in colour and many - 














CAMPING ox 
HIMALAYAS. 


W. G. N. VAN DER SLEEN 


“ keenly interesting ” 
SCOTSMAN 


53 “admirable illustrations” 

TIMES LIT. SUP. 2Is. 

OOOOONNDNNNNONNON0NN0000000000000000000 
AND ONE FOR HE 


MEN O’ WAR 
“TAFFRAIL ” 
Studies of ST. VINCENT : MARRYAT 
COCHRANE : BERESFORD : FISHER 


Illustrated 15s. 
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AND ONE FOR YOU 


ENIGMAS 


Rk. T, GOULD 


BEALINGS BELLS 
AGE OF OLD PARR 
CRY OF MEMNON 
CANALS OF MARS 
PARRY’S CANNON 
&c. &c. 
Illustrated I2s. 6d. 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000 
AND ONE FOR YE 


LOBENGULA 


HUGH MARSHALL HOLE 


A stirring story l0s, 6d. 
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AND ONE FOR THOU 


STRANGE TALES 
ormHE 7 SEAS 


J’ G LOCKHART 8s. 6d. 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000 


AND ONE FOR THEE 


50 YEARS ‘i ROD 


THE 
A masterpiece of Scottish fishing 


Illustrated 15s. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON 
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powever, and there is an epic and immortal quality about _ Suitable, perhaps, however, for a younger boy. Both books are . 
the foundation of the Boy Scouts which is well conveyed’ * published by Messrs. Blackie at 5s. Mr: John Lesterman, ; 
in these pages- More Heroes of Modern Adventure, by Messrs. author of The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad, has written 


‘sc05 and Tiltman, and Boys and Girls Who Became Famous, 
by Miss Cruse (Harrap, 6s. each) are-continuations of a popular 
series. The former is the most objective and the better 
written: it will no doubt rival the success of the earlier 
yolume (which ran into four editions) for évery child wants 
to hear of Schweitzer, Seagrave, Sutton, General Bruce, 
Dr. McGoverh. We must also include a really well-illustrated 
Dun Quixote (Ward, Lock, 6s.) in this category. The artist 
is Mr. Harry G. Theaker. 

Adelightful natural history book is Dr. Morrison Hobson’s 
My Fairyland (Standard Press, South Croydon, 5s.): it is 
simple, sincere, extremely well done. Enid Blyton’s Nature 
Lessons (Evans Bros., 3s. 6d.) is a useful little book for parents, 
which comes in this class, but it is too scholastic to be an 
acceptable gift. 

Of adventure books Twenty-Six Viking Stories (Boys’ Own 
Paper, 3s. 6d.), by Mr. T. D. Stuart can be recommended, and 
two good classical stories, Sons of the Violet Crowned, by 
Dr. Way (Sheldon Press, 4s. 6d.), and The Adventures of 
Odysseus (Dent, 5s.). The former is based on Thucydides and 
gives @ very clear and lively picture of life in ancient 
Athens. 

Mr. Ellison Hawks, well known as a scientist, gives us 
The Book of Electrical Wonders (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) and The 
Triumph of Man in Science and Invention (Jack, 10s. 6d.). 
The latter is a theme that has been worked over so often 
that it might seem almost threadbare, but Mr. Hawks, 
assisted by some very good pictures, has made the most of 
hissubject. It is the book of all those mentioned in this column 
that we should most confidentiy choose for the ‘‘ modernchild.”’ 


Electrical Wonders is, perhaps, a little abstruse, but there _ 


are boys (and some girls) who will love it. Electricity as a 
Wizard, by Dr. Charles Gibson (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) is another, 
somewhat simpler book of the same kind: and British Loco- 
motives, by Mr. Gibbard Jackson (Sampson Low, Marston, 6s) 
will find a warm welcome among a certain type of boy. It is 
curious that we have received no children’s books on the one 
mechanical subject in which they are most interested— 
motor cars. 


School and Adventure Stories 
(Reviewed by a Schoolboy) 


| Last year we had occasion to criticize somewhat severely © 
the standard of the books published for boys dealing with ° 
_ school-life: this year we are provided with a much more 


palatable bill of fare. We are recommending the following 
books because they’ describe school-life as it is rather than 
because of the thrills provided. Desmond Plays the Game, 
by D. Stapleton (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is probably the best 
account of the joys and trials of school-life published this year. 
From other books in the “‘ Play Up!’’ Series, we know that Mr. 


| Herbert Hayens is an excellent writer of school stories, and 
| Play Up, Tigers! (Collins, 6s.) is no exception to this rule, 
| while The Wharton Medal, by Richard Bird (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.), is another very good book. A Waiting Game, by ° 


Jeffrey Havilton (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), is a new type of school 


story dealing with the first term at a new school, while The‘ 


Third Robin Featherstone, by L.-C. Douthwaite (Chambers, 
3s. 6d.), and Too Big for the Fifth, by R. A. H. Goodyear 
(Ward, Lock, 5s.), will also make interesting reading. 
There have been a surprising number of books dealing with 
adventure at sea published this year. It must be admitted 
that on seeing the title With Morgan on the Main we were 
mmediately prejudiced against the book, and expected to 
read accounts of murder, torture, or at least shipwreck, on 
every page. Our fears, however, did not materialize, and 
instead we must say that it is a book which we would strongly 
recommend. Written by Mr. C.'M. Bennett (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), 
it is an excellent tale of adventure in the times of pirates and 
buccaneers. Mr. Percy F. Westerman can always be relied 
upon to provide a good story of the sea, and of his two books 
published this season, we prefer Pat Stobart in the ‘Golden 
Dawn,’ though Rivals of the Reef is a thoroughly good book, 





another tale of the sea, which we would recommend for older | 
children. Though the tale moves rather slowly, “he Second 
Mate of the ‘ Myradale’ (Cape, 7s. 6d.), is thoroughly ex- 
citing throughout. For those who can appreciate this book | 
we would also recommend The Red Prior’s Legacy, by Alfred | 
H. Bill (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), a story of the French Revolution. | 
We cannot but say, however, that we are disappointed with 
Courageous Companions, by Charles J. Finger (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Finger appears to have preferred accuracy 
in historical and geographical detail to an interesting style of 
writing. Mr. Herbert Strang has set himself a high standard 
with his previous publications, but On London River (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). is one of the best of his stories we have 
yet read. We hear a great deal of Sir Thomas Gresham, well 
known to Londoners as a philanthropist, and this story of the 
days of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess”? would make an ideal present. 


* Captain Coppernob, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 2s. 6d.), and The Antarctic Treasure, by J. F. C. 
Westerman (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), must also be 
included in the list of suggested Christmas presents. 


The best adventure books this year are undoubtedly school 
and sea stories, but The Watcher of the Hills, by Robert 
Harding (Pearson, 3s. 6d.), is a really good tale of secret 
service in India. Grey Maiden, by A. D. Howden Smith 
(Longmans’, 6s.), also deserves mention if only on account 
of its original theme, which is the “* biography ” of a sword 
from the times of the Egyptians to the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Road to Mandalay, by Major J. T. Gorman (Blackie, 5s.), 
is certainly exciting, but it is not as objective an account as 
we should have liked ; The Messenger of the Black Prince, by 
Thomas A. H. Mawhinney (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), and Up the Rock, 
by David Ker (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), describe somewhat vaguely 
how England fared in the Middle Ages; and for those who 
have not yet tired of stories of adventure in America in the 
days of Red Indians, the gold rushes, &c., In Texas with Davy 
Crockett, by Everett McNeil (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), The Wolf 
Runner, by E. E. Cowper (Nelson, 6s.), Gold for the Getting, 
by Stanton Hope (Nelson, 5s.), and A Young Virginian, 
by Escott Lynn (Chambers, 5s.), will provide plenty of excite- 
ment. The Pyramid Builder, by Dr. F. Rolt-Wheeler (Apple- 
ton, 5s.), is certainly readable, and who shall deny that his 
facts are accurate? Grizzly-bears, Russians, volcanoes, 
sea-lions, and other ‘“‘ features”’ of Alaska are described in 
A Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country (Putnam, 6s.), the story 
told by an American Boy Scout of his many adventures during 
a trip to Kodiak Island, Alaska, in order to obtain photographs 
of grizzly bears. 


For all those, young and old, who read and therefore enjoyed 
the “ William *’ Series by Richmael Crompton we would also 
strongly recommend Penrod Jashber, by Booth Tarkington 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), which introduces Master George B. 
Jashber, who, if it is possible, appears to have been an even 
worse character than Master William. 


Books for Babies 


ANYTHING from the Financial Times to the Oxford Pocket 
Dictionary will satisfy a baby’s first: craving for a book: 
it is the performance of holding a book and looking at it 
as grown-up people do that gives him the most complete 
satisfaction. Messrs. Dean supply the next need for pic- 
tures very adequately with their charming, boldly printed, 
Rag Books of which Bed-Time Ballads (2s. 6d.), A for Ark 
(1s. 6d.), and Farm Folks (9d.) are perhaps the most attractive. 


«+ There are also very few children who cannot amuse themselves 


with a paint brush. Any un-coloured illustrations will serve 
this purpose, but the Jolly Painting Book (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) 
or The Railway Painting Book (Blackie, 1s.) are perhaps 
more practical. 


Of all the books for tiny children which have been published 
this year, Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats (Faber and Faber, 
2s. 6d.) will probably give the most pleasure. It is, in the 
first place, of a conveniént shape ; it has bold type and easy 
words ; it is also cheap. The story of a very old man and 
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METHUEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


IDEAL GIFTS 
IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 


By H. V. MORTON. Third ‘Edition. — Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES 


By A. G. BRADLEY. ~ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE CRACKS WITH “WE TWA” 
By the MARQUIS & MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 
AND TEMAIR. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


STABLE AND SADDLE 
By Lieutenant-Colonel M. F. McTAGGART. _ Illus- 
trated by Ludwig Koch. 18s. net. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BRIDGE PLAYER 


By Lieutenant-Colonel WALTER BULLER. 5s. net. 


IF DOGS COULD WRITE: Esays 











By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 
ALL SORTS OF DOGS 
By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


FOR FIRESIDE ENTERTAINMENT 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. Being The Day's Play, The Sunny 
Side, Once-a-Week, and The Holiday Round in one 


| volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


- BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


By A. A. MILNE. A new Collection of Essays. 


Gs. net. 
WINDFALL’S EVE: 


An Entertainment. 
By E. V. LUCAS. 





7s. 6d. net. 


TURNING THINGS OVER: i235 and 
By E. V. LUCAS. 
| THE BALCONINNY and Other Essays. 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net. 


A SECOND BOOK OF BROADSHEETS 
With an Introduction by GEOFFREY DAWSON, 
Editor of the Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


'G.K.C. AS MC. 


Thirty-seven Introductions x 
CHESTERTON to various books. Edited by J. P. 
| DE FONSEKA. 7s. 6d. net. 
| 


_ DELIGHTFUL _HUMOUR 
| MORE BIOGRAPHY 


By E. CLERIHEW BENTLEY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS 
By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (°A.A.” of Punch.). 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 6s. net. 


| THIS OTHER EDEN 


| By E. V. KNOX. Humorous Essays. 


| LIGHT AND LEADING 6s. net. 


Being Light Leaders reprinted from the Times. 


FOR CHILDREN 


‘THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
| STORY BOOK 5s. net. 


By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 


PSAMMYFORSHORT, REX:IMP 
By EDGAR DICKLE. Illustrated by Frank Adams. 


5s. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


6s. net. 





written by G. K. 





5s. net. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LLD, 
A BOOK THAT TREATS THE SUBJECT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE 

10/6 NET, 
“ There is need for somebody to see the subject steadily, and see 
it whole—need for somebody to say with authority and Persuasive. 
ness what it is all about and what bearing it has upon man’s life 
and destiny. That need is met more fully in this book than in 
any other yet published."—Times EpucaTionat Suppiement, 


YOUTH 


THE PSYCHOLOGY CF ADOLESCENCE. AND ITs 
BEARING ON _THE _ RE-ORGANISATION oF 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


BY OLIVE A. WHEELER, D.Sc. 
Professor of Education, University College, Cardiff 


WITH AN INTRODUCTICN BY 
SIR W. HENRY HADOW, C.B.E. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


APPROACH TO REALITY 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., Ph.D. 


Carpenter Medallist, University of London, University Reader in 
Psychology, King’s College, London. 


This book is concerned with the problem of TRUTH and 
REALITY. 10/6 NET, 


A STUDY IN THE LOGIC 


OF VALUE 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


The aim of this book is to illustrate the change of attitude towards 
the problem of value which has resulted from its inclusion in the 
domain to which modern psychology has applied the genetic 
methods of biological science. 7/6 NET, 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
BY EARL LESLIE GRIGGS. 


Anew biography of Hartley Coleridge, including hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts by, and relating to him, and thus throwi 
considerable light on his character. 6/- NET. 


5/- NET, 


ANONYMOUS FRENCH VERSE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF _ FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
POEMS COLLECTED FROM MANUSCRIPTS _IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Translated by N. HARDY WALLIS, M.A. 
12/6 NET. 


MIND AND PERSONALITY 
AN ESSAY IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY DR. WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc. 


An attempt to obtain a synoptic view of personality as considered 
from the standpoints of psychology, psychopathology and 
philosophy. 12/6 NET. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SUGGESTION AND MENTAL 
ANALYSIS 


In this book the author gives a brief and el tary y of 
modern methods of mind cure. The book includes an appreciation 
and criticism of M. Emile Coué’s views. 3/6 NE 





TALKS ON PSYCHOTHERAPY 















in psychotherapy. In it a definite line of argument is work 


An attempt to sum up in broad outline the present-day position 
out. 2/6 NET. | 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, Ltd., 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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; very old woman, who were lonely and wanted a cat, and 
their eventual finding of the most beautiful cat in the whole 
yorld is easily grasped and accepted as a “friend” by 
children from two upwards. The pictures tell the story 
that the letterpress is hardly necessary. The only 

sible criticism of this completely delightful book—and 
we are not quite sure that this criticism is justified—is that 
come highly-strung children might be frightened at the 
«ilions and billions and trillions of cats” who live on 
the top of the hill. The Toys’ Adventures at the Zoo (Black, 
ss.) has the added charm of coloured pictures. Miss Gwen 
White understands illustrating for children very well. It 
is a book which adults will enormously enjoy showing to 
children, and which children will still more enjoy being shown. 
vr. William Nicholson has given us a successor to Clever Bill. 
The Pirate Twins (Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d.) has the essential 
quality of a very simple story told almost entirely by pictures, 
but the pictures, although delightful, are not quite clear enough, 
and the script cannot easily be read by very young children. 
Mr. Hugh Lotting has this year written a very short “ almost 
tre” story for the very young. Noisy Nora (Cape, 3s. 6d.) 
isa sort of female counterpart of Struwwelpeter. She cannot 
resist chewing with her mouth open. The noise is so 
unpleasant that even the worms turn a “ deathly pale.” 
This story will undoubtedly appeal to a very large number 
of people: its literary qualities are only outweighed by its 
moral tone—which children appreciate above all else. 

For children who are beginning to be able to read for 
themselves there are a good variety of books at varying 
prices, ranging from. Collins’ Playtime A BC (8s. 6d.), full 
of amusing and sometimes instructive things to do, Collins’ 
Toddles Annual (8s. 6d.), Tom the Piper’s Son (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), 
The Bonnie Big Story Book (Ward, Lock, 2s. 6d.), Lots to Look 
atand Lots to Read (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) (for aspiring engine- 
drivers) to the Annuals whose reputation is well known. 
The Oxford University Press send us The Oxford Annual for 
Tiny Folks (3s. 6d.), very ably edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang, 
and the Chickabiddies Annual (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) for children who 
are a little older, can also be recommended. All these books 
are in plain, pleasant type, profusely illustrated. There are 
an unusually large number of cheaper children’s books 
published this year—little handy volumes also with good 
type—for instance, a story of two children in the Middle 
Ages, The Secret of the Road (Oxford University Press, 1s.), 
a fairy story, The Perigog (Oxford University Press, Is.), 
and Jack and the Beanstalk (Ward, Lock, 1s.). 

The chief criticism that we have of the books for efght-year- 
old children and over, is that so, often the story told will 
appeal to a little child and the words used to tell the story 
will probably not be understood by a child. of fifteen. 
This difficulty of writing children’s stories in children’s 
language, simply and. unpatronizingly, has been overcome 
in The Book of the Cat Jeremiah (University of London Press, 
8s, 6d.), a collection of animal folk tales edited by Francesca 
Claremont. Little Fairy Daydreams (Cecil Palmer, 5s.), by 
Una Rosamond, realistically illustrated by Mr. D. L. Dick, 
will be good to read by the fireside, as also Mummy's Bedtime 
Story Book (Cecil Palmer, 5s.), by Marian, fantastically and 
jovially illustrated by Jessie M. King. Rose Fyleman’s 
many admirers will not be disappointed by her Twenty Tea- 
Time Tales (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) and The Children’s Play Hour 
Book (Longmans, Green, 6s.), the Oaford Annual for Children 





® (Oxford University Press, 5s.), and The Book of Animal Tales 


(Harrap, 5s.) can all be thoroughly recommended both in 
regard to letterpress, type, and illustrations. 

Finally, there are two books for children of from eight 
upwards which will probably be most in demand in the school- 
room. Moorland Mousie (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) has excep- 
tionally good pencil drawings by Mr. Lionel Edwards. Lovers 


of Black Beauty—and are there any boys or girls who are not | 


in this category ?—will find this story of the life and adventures 
of an Exmoor pony enthralling. They will learn, en passant, 
something of how to treat ponies. The Fairy Tales of Grimm 
and Andersen have been republished this year in a very 
Imposing edition (Collins, 10s. 6d.). The illustrations of 
these stories by Anne Anderson both in colour and black 
and white are very charming, but we do not think that they 
add anything to the romance of the stories themselves. 














Number “In a dif- 
Seven ferent class 
Jo from all other 
S ? Children’s 
_— Annuals.” 
6s. net. 


—Observer. 
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Selected and [ 

arranged by], - 

A. S. MOTT, Fa” 
M.A. 

7s. 6d. net. 


“The Prose 
; epic of the 
| Modern Eng- 
lish Nation.” 









ALL THE 
KING’S 
TRUMPETS 
By 
ETHEL M. GATE 
Illustrated by 
Irene Mountfort. 


Coloured frontispiece. 
4s. 6d. net. 





ut wt PJ 
TOMSON’S HALLOWE’EN 
By MARGARET and MARY BAKER 
The Adventures of a Witch’s Adorable Cat. 
With 100 silhouettes. 3s. 6d. net. 
& & 5d 


FRANCIS JAMES CHAVASSE 
(Bishop of Liverpool) 
By J. B. LANCELOT. : 7s. 6d. net. 
& & & 

SOME COMPARATIVE VALUES 
Essays by H. W. FOWLER. 5s. net. 
& & & 

THE NEW DECAMERON 
THE SIXTH DAY. 

Edited by VIVIENNE DAYRELL. Contributors include 
Gerald Bullett, Naomi Royde-Smith, William Gerhardi, 
Evelyn Waugh. 7s, 6d. net. 

& a & 


These and many others can be found in the Bookshops or 
in the Winter List of 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD. 
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ALFRED NOYES 


His 


latest 
is a collection of 


Essays in Literary Criticism 


entitled 


THE OPALESCENT 
PARROT 


Cr. 8vo. 


contained in this book: 


“T read the admirable Bacon article with the 
It will 


highest approval of its courage and wit. 


be difficult for 
straight criticism. 


“ George Moore was here yesterday afternoon, 
and immediately began to talk of this article. He 
begged me to offer the author his congratulations 


with mine.” 


Write for full list. 


the Baconians 





refute 


7s. 6d. net 


Extract from a letter from the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse to the author on an Essay 


its 


SHEED AND WARD 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 














Che Best 


Christmas Books 


will be found at 


The Times Book Club 





‘Wrage readers are specially requested 
to write for our thirty-two page catalogue, 
which contains a carefully selected list of the 
books most suitable for Christmas Presents. 








and 





We pay carriage on all orders of £2 
and upwards 


We deliver free by our Motors in 
most districts within a 20-mile 
radius. 

















Write for the Christmas Catalogue. 








THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL pg 
LIFETIME TREASURE A 
IN YOUR OWN HOME OR THE HOME OF A FR 


NOW COMPLETE. 


The New Edition of : 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAD 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published, 
10 Vols., Cloth, £10 net; 4 Leather, £15 net. 
Half-Moro., £17 10s. net. , 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says:—‘I have brought myself y 
‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’ which is the best thing pa 
its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest pel 


Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the new edi 
of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopzdia,’’ which may be seen at all th 
leading booksellers. 


New Novel by the Author of 
“The Key Above the Door.” 


THE SMALL DARK MAN. 
By Maurice Walsh. 7/6 net 

London Daily Express. says:— 
“Talking of books, one is inter- 
ested to know that it is a Scots 
novel (The Small Dark Man) that 
is one of the best-sellers to-day.” 
_ Sunday Referee says:—‘‘ There 
is beauty of a very particular kind 
in The Small Dark Man. The 
author is a master of 'romantic 
atmosphere. In effective charac- 
terisation, strong emotional motive, 
and the powerful blend of natural 
environment and human passion 
The Small Dark Man is a very 
distinguished achievement. Mr. 

alsh is an artist who creates his 
effects out of distinct vision and 
beautiful utterance.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE 
DOOR. 
By Maurice Walsh. 3/6 net 
A Notable Tribute from 
Sir J. M. Barrie. 


Deak Mr. WatsH—I am en- 
amouted of your book, and stop to 
give you three cheers. — Yours 


sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN. 

By Maurice Walsh. 3/6 net 
Punch says:—‘‘Mr, Walsh's 

second novel has given me genuine 

entertainment .. ..a story whose 

characters are gloriously alive.” 

KING OF THE HIGHLAND 

HEARTS. 

By Winifred Duke. 7/6 net 
“It’s a great story finely told.” 

—Nation and Athereum. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wét’s 

Me for Prince Charlie. 

By Winifred Duke. 3/6 net 
“Am of opinion that it is one of 


the finest historical novels in the 
language.”—-Sir John Ross. 





CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPH- 

ICAL DICTIONARY. The 

Great of all Nations and all 

Times. New Edition. 

Cloth, 15s. net; Half-morocco, = 
e 


n 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND 
THEIR NESTS. 
By A. Landsborough Thom- 
son. 25/- net 

Introduction by Prof. J. ArrHur 
Tomson, and 132 Drawings in 
Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 
BRiTISH BIRDS 
THEIR EGGS. With a Simple 
Method of Identification. net 
By J. Maclair Boraston. 7/6 

Contains 91 Coloured Plates. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 


| OF WILD FLOWERS AND 


THE STORY OF THEIR 
NAMES. 
By Gareth H. Browning. 10/6 
net 
With 50 beautiful Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, 


AND. 





HABITS AND CHARAG. 
TERS OF BRITISH Witp 
ANIMALS. 7/6 net 
By H. Mortimer Batten 
Illustrated by Warwick R 
“His chapters are character 


studies, and not merely zoolog; 
descriptions.”’—The Tienee, - 


TRADITIONS OF EDK, 
BURGH. New Edition, 7/6 nei 
By Robert Chambers, 
This superb editi tai 
30. Drawings in Celuge ae 
dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches whic, 
Mr, J. Rivet, A.R.S.A., did fy 
the 21/- edition. 
THE FRINGES OF EDy,. 
BURGH. 
By John Geddie. 3/6 ny 


With 16 Full-page Drawings iy 
Colour. 


THE FRINGES OF Fife, 
By John Geddie. 3/6 ne 


_ With 16 Full-page Tlustration 
in Colour, 





BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRIS 
A YOUNG VIRGINIAN. 
By Escott Lynn. 5/- 1 
A story of the fight with Fram 


for North America, 
THE THIRD ROBIN 
FEATHERSTONE, 


By L. C. Douthwaite. 3/61 
A story of a Canadian boi 
adventures in an English Publ 
School. 
UP THE ROCK. 
By David Ker. 3/6 
A story of the English in t 
Spanish War of Succession. 
DESMOND PLAYS THE 
GAME. 
By D. Stapleton. 3/60 
A school story with a hig 
spirited and manly boy for 
hero. 
IN TEXAS WITH DAI 
CROCKETT. 
By Everett McNeil. 3/6 0 


HIGH JINKS AT PRIOR 
SCHOOL. 


By May Baldwin. 3/6” 


DEB AT SCHOOL. 
By Elsie Oxenham. 3/6» 


RIVALS OF THE CHALE 
SCHOOL. ‘ 
By Elinor M. Brent-0 
3/6 

HEATHER LEAVES 
SCH 


By Elinor M. Brent-l 
2/6 


At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Libraries 


WwW. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
& 339 HIGH STREET, 


Ww. 1; 
EDINBURGH. 
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Term-Time and Holidays 


Iris tempting, because so easy, to be scornful of the spate of 
very unlikely school and holiday story books that pour out 
from the publishers at this time of year. Yet why should we 
attempt to dam the tide? It has its functions, since all 
jt girls who are prepared to believe in adventure wallow 
jin it. Let us be thankful for the imaginative authors who 
us boring records of real school routine or real 


















' ent life, even though we do weary of their highfalutin’ 
sestiments, and embarrassing statements on esprit de corps 
and honour. Let us suppose that we are young enough to 
up i dise, whose harpists are members of the School 
tant gf fe desire & Paradise, v - : : 
joys" I Orehestra—what will our author guides allow us to find there ? 
edition We shall, to begin with, see quite a lot of princesses. Miss 
all thy Je Angela Brazil introduces us to rather a nice one, who is so 
sxeited when she becomes a schoolgirl that she compiles a 
ARAg. Ie dictionary of slang—*‘ a little language to speak to girls but 
Wily pot to governesses.” There is movement, action, and liveli- 
7/6 net ness in her book, St. Catherine’s College (Blackie. 6s.), and 
Batten, by far the best thing in it is a really amusing description of a 
— ormance of Hamlet in modern language. H.R.H. Miss 
rologial HE Johnson (Oxford University Press, 5s.), by Miss Margaret 
: Baines-Reed also has a royal heroine, who, after various hair- 
EDIE icine adventures in Switzerland, goes as paying guest to 
1/6 ne me 
a family in Ireland, where she is very nearly captured by 
sins (political agents. This tale of the holidays outrivals most of 
nae the school books for excitement. 
did fe = Jn The Runaway Princess (Ward, Lock. 4s.) Miss Isabel 
Peacock tells the story of a little girl who is captured by a 
EDM Maori chief, and who leads the life of a princess for some 
16 nate Yeats: The story is quite well and dramatically written. 
ings ig The same cannot be said of Miss Bessie Marchant’s book, 
The Bannister Twins (Nelson. 5s.), in which she introduces 
FIFE. us to some exasperatingly efficient children, and describes 
/6 net their rescue of a princess who was not a princess. The above 
tration hooks may be expected to appeal to girls who are between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, and now we come to the 
school stories for rather younger children. Most of the 
is ¥ characters in these are either impossibly riotous or most 


unnaturally conscientious. The best comment possible on 
4 Miss May Baldwin's High Jinks at the Priory School (Chambers. 


[+ 0d 9s, 6d.) is made by one of the heroines, a new girl, who asks, 
Fam “I; this a school for lunatics? Is it a reformatory ?” 
Snobbery is the chief characteristic of this juvenile Bedlam. 
rONE. There is snobbery, too, in Miss Vane Post’s book, Plantagenet 
/enife Anne(Black. 2s. 6d.). The heroine came of a family “ whose 
bof Veins throbbed with the blue blood of turbulent kings,”’and 
Puli who “ bitterly resented interference from those of a lesser 
breed.” 
6 The titles of Miss EK. Brent-Dyer’s The Rivals of the Chalet 
inf School (Chambers. 8s. 6d.), Miss E. M. Channon’s Her Second 
Chance (Nisbet. 3s. 6d.), and Miss Josephine Elder’s Evelyn 
THES Finds Herself (Oxford University Press. 5s.), all give some 
indications of their themes. The last is a good story of the 
60 level; cape ie Phe eee ;' 
.. © levelling up process that is part of real school life. All these 
a stories are quite readable. The Slow Girl at St. Jane’s (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d.), by Miss Marjory Damon, is unlikely 
VIE but very likeable. It tells of a little girl who changes place 
od with her school-girl twin, and is much more amusing than 
most of its companions. 
On This year there are a good many books which are very nearly 
én novels. The Smiths of Silver Lane (Nelson. 6s.) is un- 
doubtedly the best of these. In it Miss Ethel Talbot writes 
of a family of girls who live by themselves in a large house. 
They are poor, proud and ridiculous, and their next-door | 
(LEIES neighbour, a fat motherly woman, who longs to be kind, and 
__i@ Who is considered impertinent is a most amusing character. 
The book deserves a big success. The Abbey Girls at Home 


(Collins. 6s.) is a sequel to some of Miss Elsie Oxenham’s 
school books. ~The characters are not,.as is usual in this semi- 
schoolgirl type of fiction, labelled with a few descriptive 
bey sentences; they really do speak for themselves, and they speak 
naturally, There is very little plot but no trace of dulness 
in this tale of a household of girls and children. 

Ranger Jo (Pearson. “8s. 6d.), by Miss Ethel Talbot, and 
K. Blake's Way (Appleton. 5s.), by Miss Margaret Ward, 
are very nearly novels, too, but they are not so good. 
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Books for all Tastes : 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE RUSSIAN 


THEATRE 
by HUNTLY CARTER 
Fully illustrated with unique photographs. 
“A book of immense value to those studiously interested 
in the theatre.”—Daily News. Roy. 8vo. 30s. net 


THE DIARY OF THE REV. WILLIAM 


JONES 
Edited by O. F. CHRISTIE, M.A.(Oxon). 

St. John Adcock in The Bookman: “It is one of the 
most intimate, candid, gloriously natural and entertaining 
things of the kind I have had the happiness to come across.” 

Leonard Woolf in The Nation: “It-is a long time since 
I have come across anything as interesting or amusing in 
the way of autobiography as this clergyman’s diary.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Is. net 


A SCEPTICAL EXAMINATION 
OF CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 


PHILOSOPHY 
by ADRIAN COATES 
“The author seems to us to have something to say that 
is worth hearing, also he knows how to say it; and we 
commend his book to the notice of students of philo- 
sophy.”—Manchester Guardian. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


IN SEARCH OF SLOVAKIA 
by HENRY BAERLEIN 
Author of “ Over the Hills of Ruthenia” 

“This is one of the jolliest travel books one could have: 
light, tender, happy, humorous, and curiously informing.” 
—Manchester Guardtan. 

“Tt is a lyric of Slovakia. One might say here was 
another ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ there is so much imagina- 
tion in it, so much creative writing.’—Glasgow Herald. 
Cr. 8vo. Endpaper Map. 7s. 6d. net 


1 The Story of Astrology 
THE MYSTERY AND ROMANCE OF 


ASTROLOGY 
by C. J. S. THOMPSON 

The author has endeavoured to trace the origin and 
history of Astrology from remote times, and to show how 
belief in the influence of the stars has affected the destinies 
of empires, kings, and nations from the earliest period of 
which we have record. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated from woodcuts and miniatures. 


15s. net 
FADS AND FALLACIES 
by JOSHUA BROOKES 

With chapters on Feminism by Anthony Ludovici and 
Medical Fallacies by Ellis Barker. i 
‘A startling attack on all sorts of people with bees in 

their bonnets.”—Sunday Graphic. 
8s. 6d. net 


Demy 8vo. 
MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE 
by L. A. WARREN 
“The book embodies the fruits of exhaustive and 
apparently enthusiastic research.”—The Scotsman. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net 


* 7s. 6d. net GOOD NOVELS 7s. 6d. net * 
The War Novel that is (3rd 
different ZERO HOUR Printing) 
by GEORG GRABENHORST 
“This tells the truth as ‘Al! Quiet’ did not. . .. 
There is a nobility that shapes the end of ‘ Zero Hour.’ ” 
—Daily Sketch. 
“This book is a pleasant change from the recent patho- 
logical German literature on the War. It is realism of 
the spirit.’"—Daily News. 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 
by JOHN R. OLIVER 
“This is an unusual book and one of unusual merit 
; the whole story is quite out of the common, aad 
fine and sincere.’—Morning Posi. 


THE VIRTUE OF THIS JEST 
by JAMES STUART MONTGOMERY 
Here is a real picaresque novel. ‘The hero, Nick 
Swayne, is a rogue who haunted London at the time of 
the °45 rebellion and only cheated the hangman by a trick. 
The author writes with a pretty wit and thoroughly 
relishes his villains. A jolly Christmas present. 


BRENTANO’S LTD., LONDON 
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An Ideal Book for 


Christmas 
% 
‘The reckless and engaging 


DOROTHEA 
HERBERT?’ 


The Observer 


The Diary of a REAL Young 
Lady of Fashion (1770-89) 


‘A most amusing book from first to last’ Hon 
Mrs Rosert HAmILton in The Daily Telegraph 

‘ Exceedingly entertaining’ The Spectator 

‘A vivid picture of life in Ireland before the 
Union’ Sir CHarTRES Biron in The Observer 

‘Wild doings and amazing romps’ The New 
Statesman 

‘Altogether delicious in its naive frankness and 
whimsical humour’ J. M. BuLtocw in The 
Sunday Times 

‘Dorothea is a dear and a delight’ Northern Whig 

‘Loveable Dorothea!’ V. H. FRiEpLAENDER in 
Country Life 


RETROSPECTIONS OF 


DOROTHEA 
HERBERT 


beautifully printed from her original MS 
first published this year 


GERALD HOWE: Publisher 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Give Books this Year. 


S.P.C.K. List gratis and post free. All who value 
sound literature should come to S.P.C.K. for books. 


Every library should contain : 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, including the Apocrypha 


Edited by CHARLES GORE, H. L. GOUDGE, and A, GUILLAUME. 
Second Impression. In one volume. 1624 pages. Cloth boards, 16s, net, 
Extra strong binding, gilt top, 25s. net. 
Also issued in two separate volumes: 
THE OLD. TESTAMENT AND APOCRYPHA. Cloth, 10s. net. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Cloth, 10s. net, 
THE APOCRYPHA separately, on thicker paper, cloth, 5s. net, 


NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS 


Essays—Reviews—Interpretations. W. K. sae tie et ha cae 
D.D., with a Preface by PROPESSOR A. NAIRNE. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By E, F. EVERY, D.D., Bishop in > a, and Eastern South America. 
With twelve illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK 


(Published with Messrs. Charles Letts and Co.) Includes Free Insurance 
Coupon, Diary, Cash Account, Old and New Lectionary, and much 
information of interest to Churchmen. 2s. to 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS TREASURY 


In Prose and Verse. Selected and edited by LEONARD R, GRIBBLE, 
Cloth boards, 5s.; Gift Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
A beautiful and inspiring anthology. <A suitable gift for anyone. 


DON’T FORGET THE YOUNG FOLKS 


Hundreds of books fer boys and girls from 
six to sixteen. Coloured list gratis, 
HERE IS THE IDEAL BEDTIME BOOK. 


NIGHTLIGHTS 


By NOEL E. NICHOLL. With two coloured, four photogravure, and 
many line illustrations. 5s. net. 

“Nightlights ”’ are the lovely stories which mothers tell their children 
when they tuck them up at_ met. It is full of delightful stories and 
verses. (S.P.C.K. and C.E.S.S.1.) 








Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Lonpon: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
LISTS POST FREE. INQUIRIES INVITED. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Mu e 9 
Christmas 


Book Exhibition 


affords the book-buyer facilities for seeing all the 
best books of the year under one roof. — This 
makes the choice of books for Christmas Gifts 
easy and pleasant. ‘There are books for all age 
and for all classes, and an experienced assistant 
will advise and assist you—if desired—in making 
a suitable choice. 

Well-chosen books give lasting pleasure: what 
better gift can you bestow ? In case of duplica- 
tion, Mudie’s will. exchange any such boo 
(provided that it is in perfect condition) up to 
lith January, 1930. 


Ask for special Christmas Book List. 
THIRTY NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Branches at Kensington (2), Westminster, Finchley and the City, 

































An Ideal Present 


ART NONSENSE 
And Other Essays 


” ERIC 
GILL 


This book has the inestimable 
value of being written by an 
artist and not simply by an 
art critic. He uses words with 
the cunning with which he 
uses his material and _ tools. 
Remarkable for their lucidity, 
these essays are a relief and 
a contrast after so much senti- 
mental and nebulous writing 
about art and the artist. 





















Demy 8vo, 320 pages, buck- 
ram boards. £1 Is, net. 


CASSELL’S 
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The Annuals 


tur Christmas annuals as usual provide plenty of good mixed 
Messrs. Collins are well to the fore. Collins’ Sports 
Annual (5s.), which is well printed, contains articles by 
p. G. A. Lowe, on training for school sports, Cyril Tolley, 
on putting, and by Miss Betty Nuttall on tennis, as well as 
articles by other experts. Collins’ Railway Annual (5s.) is 
rovided both with the facts which so many schoolboys 
rollect and with the kind of fiction which supplies the emotional 
background for these facts. There are articles on railway 
routine, round the clock at a station, and on curious types of 
jocomotives. These two annuals both cater for special 
tastes. Collins’ Adventure Annual (5s.) will perhaps appeal 
more generally. It contains stories of big-game hunting, as 
well as fiction, and a coloured plate of Lawrence of 
Arabia, which is given away with the book. Schoolgirls 
will enjoy the Girls’ Adventure Annual (5s.), which has articles 
by Mrs. Rosita Forbes, Miss Winifred Spooner, and others on 
their achievements as well as a number of good stories. 
Inall of these, the printing is clear though the illustrations are 
not equally good in quality. The Oxford Annual for Boys 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.) is particularly to be commended 
in this respect. The illustrations are nearly all excellent and 
the page decorations and line-drawings are humorous and clear. 
There is also a departure here from the convention that boys 
arenot interested in colour and some of the coloured illustra- 
tions are of a high standard. There is rather more fiction in 
this annual than in most of those we have mentioned, but the 
contributions make interesting reading. 

The Scout Annual (Pearson, 10s. 6d.) contains nearly all the 
types of contribution mentioned above as well as those par- 
ticularly relating to scouting. For the Scout it is, of course, 
the ideal present, though we must protest at the extremely 
small type used. In other respects it cannot be bettered. 
The same observation applies to almost the same extent 
to The Boys’ Own Annual (Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.). 
It seems a pity that the quality of the printing and illustrations 
should be almost directly in inverse ratio to the interest of 
the matter in these annuals, the last two having by far the 
best selection of good mixed reading matter in print which 
should make any parent hesitate before giving it to a child 
for winter evening reading. The only excuse is, we suppose, 
that so much has to be got into a reasonably compact 
book. 

All the above (with the exception of the Girls’ Adventure 
Annual) seem to be designed particularly for boys, though 
our experience is that at least stories of adventure and handi- 
craft hints, of which they all provide plenty, are equally wel- 
come to girls and boys. There are also, however, two suitable 
collections specially for girls. Our Girls’ Annual (Every Girls’ 
Paper, 7s. 6d.) consists largely of school stories, sewing hints 
and stories and descriptions of other lands and times. The 
humanitarian motive is also very strongly developed, many 
of the stories inculeating kindness to animals and children. 
The printing and illustrations are excellent. 

One of the best annuals that we have seen in this respect is 
also Blackie’s Girls’ Annual (5s.). The photographic and colour- 
plates are particularly good. It is designed for rather more 
robust tastes than Our Girls’ Annual, containing stories of girl- 
poachers and even of school rebellions, and there are many 
very good informative articles. Some of them, we are glad to 
see, are not of exclusively feminine interest. We should like 
to congratulate the publishers particularly on the colour 
Plates of embroidery, the photographic reproductions of 
really good pictures, and the photographs of ‘‘ Jugs and 
Mugs.” This publication is, in fact, perhaps the best all-round 
in quality which we have seen, when the supreme importance 
of visual impressions given by any book for children is con- 
sidered. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that pictures 
and typography in books for children should be not less good 
but better than, though perhaps in some respects different from, 
those in books for grown-ups. We think, on the whole, that 
the standard in these matters is improving and both boys 
and girls are to be congratulated now on a_ better 
Provision for their amusement than their parents used to 

Ive, 











BLACKIE’S 
GIFT BOOKS 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN. Its Traditions and Lore of Old-Time 

Recipes. By F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in 

., buckram. ' "7s. 6d. net. 

_ ‘Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which will pro- 
vide matter for many a literary dissertation.”—Morning Post, 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. A collective work. With 35 black-and-white illus- 
trations and maps, and 2 coloured maps. 25s. net. 








ELECTRICITY AS A WIZARD. Explaining how it works 
and what we know of it. By CHARLES R. GIBSON, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Fully - illustrated. 3s, 6d. net. 


BURMESE WONDER TALES. By DONALD A. 
KENZIE, Author of Indian Fairy Stories, etc. 


THE PRECIOUS GIFT. The Bible Story retold. With 48 
superb illustrations from the paintings of ARTHUR A. DIXON. 
Large crown quarto. Cloth extra. 7s, 6d. net; Boards, 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By MARGERY 
BARFIELD and others. With illustrations in oe 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A re-set and amplified edition of THE CONCISE DICTIONARY, 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s, 6d. net; half-morocco, 16s. net. 


ALMA ROMA 
ALBERT G. 
tions and large plan of Rome. 


MAC- 
Ss. net. 


: A_ Traveller’s Companion to Rome. By 
MACKINNON, D.D. With 32 full-page illustra- 
Cloth boards. Pictorial wrapper. 

6s. net. 


Romantic Rendering 


THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE. A 


of Venetian History. By C. MARSHALL SMITH. With 16 
full-page illustrations. Cloth boards. Pictorial wrapper. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of 
History in the University of Otago, New Zealand. Editor of 
Glimpses of Old New Zealand. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. py T. G. 
CRIPPEN. With 8 illustrations. 5s. net. 


Three beautiful books illustrated by Cicely Mary Barker. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. A choice collection 


of favourite hymns with music. Richly illustrated in_ colour 
and in black-and-white. 5s. net. 


OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. 


illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 


THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. Spring, Summer, 


Autumn. 5s. net. 


THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
A selection of Masterpieces of belles lettres. Artistically bound 
in blue cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece and coloured wrapper 
by H. M. BROCK. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Collected and superbly 
Ss. net. 








THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT : 


Years’ War. s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. 


A Story of the Seven 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Story of the Carlist Wars. 
3s . net. 








THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


EVERYTHING NEW- 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


Lavishly ay eons 
s. net. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL: School—Sport—Adven- 
ture—Hobbies. Liberally illustrated in Colour and Black- 
and-White. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School — Games — 
Adventure—Handicraft. Copiously Illustrated. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. Fully Iiustrated. 
s. 6d. net. 








Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation 
post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ XMAS BOOKS || .. 
GAMONIA ie 











The Art of Preserving Game and an Improved Method of making Plantations and Covers, explained and illustrated with 15 coloured 
engravings by J. T. Rawiins. By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. New Edition, Edited and with an Introduction by Eric Parxer, rigid | 
Shooting Editor of The Field. The Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £5 5s. Od. net, was sold out before publication, of su 

Ordinary Edition, £3 3s. Od. net; was ( 


GAMONIA is a rare book which has long been treasured by collectors. It was privately printed for the author in 1837, and is now temp¢ 
recognised as the earliest book dealing in detail with the planting of game coverts and the preservation of pheasants. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 


The diary of a Court Offical in the service of the Hohenzollern family. The book contains many intensely interesting and sensational 
references to the ex-Kaiser, Wilhelm II. It is illustrated with some fine photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. rocket 


Yorkshire Observer: “ A unique record. . . . A most interesting book.” the v 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Mrs. Cran’s latest book. She writes of flowers and gardens, cats previc 
and dogs, men and women, the country-side, her own beautiful home. A volume with a wide appeal. Garden-lovers will find much doubt 
of interest and profit to them in its pages. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 5 





Truth: “ As full of charm as any of its predecessors. . . . Infinitely attractive.” 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR ‘nie 


By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum. throu; 
A complete handbook for the collector. With over 50 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. achiev 


A very valuable book. There are chapters on Wood Engraving, Line Engraving, Etching, Lithography, etc. Indispensable for the collector. | style. 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX REVISITED bert 


her ti 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. IHustrated with line drawings by Goprrey T. Hopkins. A charming work which identifies the into J 
beauty spots mentioned in Kipling’s Sussex poems and stories. A delight for the Kipling lover and wayfarer. 7s. 6d. net. 
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WINTER SPORTINGS a 


By.REGINALD ARKELL, Author. of “Meet These People.” Illustrated in colour by Lewis. Baumer, the famous Punch artist. 
Humorous verse on the joys of the Swiss Winter Sports, daintily illustrated. An ideal gift-book for Christmas. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sussex Daily News: “ Admirably done. . . . A compressed history of the county full of variety, humour and enthusiasm.” 


Mr, Arkell and Mr. Baumer are here both seen at their very excellent best, and no Winter Sportsman, past, present or future, should 


miss this delightful book. religi 


MOTHERCRAFT ; States 


By LESLIE GEORGE HOUSDEN, M.B. B.S.(Lond.). A practical book for mothers which mentions and explains many matters not 
referred to in other books cn the subject. 2s. 6d. net. religic 


Nursing Mirror: “It-is an excellent book.” 


OUTSTANDING FICTION 7s. 6d. NET. ES 


THE SCARLET RUNNERS. py JOHN GLYDER, Author THE TRAIL OF BLOOD. By CHARLES RUSHTON, reson 
of “The Compulsory Honeymoon.” Author of “ Black Destiny.” ; Oil T 


Yorkshire Observer: “ One long series of chuckles.” Referee: “ Mr. Rushton is a master ... The maximum of , 
THE MURDER IN ROMNEY MARSH erent z 

- By EDGAR six m 
JEPSON, Author of “ The Cuirass of Diamonds.” THE TAWNY DESERT. By MAUD L. EADES, Author > four ¢ 


of “ The Crown Swindle.” 


Notts Journal: ** A’ most arresting story.” in Cl 








Daily News: “This is an admirable detective novel.” 


D. : 
pet gal + celle ARTHUR COMPTON -RICKETT, | MURDER ON THE UNDERGROUND. By WINIFRED 


BOGGS, Author of “ The Young Elizabeth.” 


Daily Mirror: “ This charming romance.” . 
y Lady: “ An out and out thriller—you'll enjoy it.” 


ONE SUNDAY MORNING. By GEO. C. FOSTER, Auth 
of “ Maelstrom.” : “or | THE TUNNEL MYSTERY. By J. C, LENEHAN, Author 


Referee: “ One of the best war stories I have read.” of “The Marked Pistol.” 


Sheffield Indpt.: “ An entertaining thriller.” Few 1 
THE WRIST MARK. py J. S. FLETCHER, Author of 
“Cobweb Casile.” SUMMER LIGHTNING. By P. G. WODEHOUSE, Author the di 
of “Mr. Mulliner Speaking.” adbin 


Times: “ As original and bl if 
WHAT HAPPENED AT ANDALS? By JOHN ARNOLD, tmes $s Original and as memorable as ever Seine 
Author of “Murder!” DOCTOR DICK. By W. RILEY, Author of “ Witch-Hazel.” He hi 


Scotsman: “ There are thiills galore.” Yorkshire Observer: “ A very fine character indeed.” 


THE RIDDLE.OF THE ROSE. By w. B. M. FERGUSON, A GIRL OF THESE DAYS. By ROY VICKERS, Author of ref 
Author of “ The Black Company.” of “The Radingham Mystery.” 4 Th 
Times; “ The reader will have a good run for his money.” Times Lit. Supp.: “ An entertaining story.” 


Bookynan: “ An intensely thrilling story.” 








HERBERT en ETD. biases YORK STREET, oak JAMES S, LONDON, S.W.i creat 
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Christian Science 


gurNew Religion. By the Rt. Hon. H: A.L, Fisher. (Benn, 6s.) 


A HYSTERICAL invalid was cured in her fifties by a popular 
healer, Phineas P. Quimby. All her life she had been ailing, 
Even as a child ‘* she would fall headlong to the floor, writhing 
and screaming in apparent agony. At other times she became 
rigid like @ cataleptic and continued for some time in a state 
f suspended animation.” When the village physician 


0 
: lled in he diagnosed ‘‘ hysteria mingled with bad 


ca 

ie *; but no treatment proved successful in dealing 
with her until she consulted Mr. Quimby. She had made 
many experiments. She had lived on bread and fruit and 
heen rubbed down every night with alcohol. -She had 
undergone a water cure. She had lived suspended in a cradle, 
rocked by the hands of her family and of hired helps from 
the village (suspended animation indeed !). Nothing had 
been of any avail. 

This was the woman who was to become famous. to the 
world as Mrs. Eddy ; at the time of her cure Mrs. Patterson ; 
previously Mrs. Glover; née Mary Baker. There is no 
doubt that she was a remarkable personality. Even before 
She had pulled together the threads of her lite she had been 
exceptional; she had gone into trances, heard voices and 
seen visions. Afterwards she became one of the outstanding 
influences of American culture, and her doctrinés have spread 
through most of the modern world. It was truly no small 
achievement for a woman so thoroughly to invert her own 
style of living ; from having been a hypochondriac, to become 
the prophetess and example of health ; from having passed 
her time in dreams, to enter so concretely and efficiently 
into public life; to make a gospel for herself and to be the 
embodiment of her own gospel. Christian Science was 
Mrs. Eddy’s act of integration. It was a real solution for 
her own difficulties ; and, because it had such signal validity 
for Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science demands and deserves the 
sincerest respect. In some way or other it cannot but be 
true; though we have no need to suppose it:the whole truth. 

In his clear and precise study of Christian Science Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher has reviewed the spread of this ‘‘ new 
religion’ more with sadness than with alarm. In the United 
States of America, he tells us, many people regard it as 
likely to be the only serious competitor to the Roman Catholic 
religion; and fears have been expressed lest the political 
direction of the republic might ultimately fall into the hands 
of “the members of this well-meaning but fantastic sect.” 
The Christian Science corporation commands vast material 
resources. ‘‘ It is as little likely to founder as the Standard 
Oil Trust.” There are no statistics from which we can 
calculate the membership ; but in 1912 the supply of Christian 
Science patients in the United States was given as some 
six million, and we learn that a new church is opened every 
four days. 

It is the flamboyance, the lack of true spiritual cultivation, 
in Christian Science, which makes Mr. Fisher regret its 


The Status of 


The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
Few men are better equipped to write on the Sovereignty of 
the British Dominions than Professor Arthur Berriedale Keith, 
the distinguished lawyer who is Lecturer on the Constitution 
of the British Empire at Edinburgh University, and was 
formerly Assistant Secretary to the Imperial Conference. 
He has given us an invaluable book which can be read right 


| through as a fascinating study in the extraordinarily elastic 


methods of British statesmanship, but which is also a work 
of reference. 

The memorable pronouncement by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 on the relations of the Dominions with Great 
Britain has been variously interpreted. Some saw in it the 


| eation of a new status of independence for the Dominions ; 


others considered it to be a mere gathering-up of existing 
facts ; while others criticized it as weakening the efficacy 
of the British Empire for maintaining the peace of the world. 
Professor Keith is probably right in saying that it was at oncea 
record of facts and a programme for the future. A record 


diffusion. ‘‘ Whatever useful fruits may’ be produced,” 
he remarks, “* by a religion in which health has ousted charity 
as the main concern, the selfless nature will not be among 
them.” In this sentence he touches not only the poverty 
of Christian Science as a religion, but also its disadvantages 
as a technique of healing. Where health is over-valued, 
It becomes more difficult to preserve health. Where health 
is made an act of faith, moments of doubt are moments of 
disease :— 

“Instead of regarding health as natural, the Christian Scientist 

holds it to be a state of the spirit, only to be won and sustained 
by mental exercise. So a religion which sets out to banish fear 
and illness, in many cases ends by enthroning a valetudinarian 
anxiety in the citadel of the mind, an anxiety deepened by the 
belief that the taint of moral and spiritual weakness attaches to 
every physical pain or discomfort.” 
So Mrs. Eddy herself, even after her revelation, did not 
remain free from distress of the body ; but her battle with 
ill health became a conflict with the powers of evil, a warfare 
against the hostile mesmerisms of her personal enemies. 
In her last years she discovered ‘‘a new form of sin and 
malpractice.” ‘Evil is trying to produce sudden death 
in sleep,” she announced ; and a body-guard of loyal healers 
was recruited to watch through the nights in relays. ‘* Make 
a law that there shall be no snow this season,” she instructed 
her body-guard. 

In Our New Religion Mr. Fisher has examined Christian 
Science under three headings, The Prophetess, The Creed, 
and The Church. He writes with wit and clarity, and his 
study is most excellent reading. At times he may be charged 
with being unfair to Christian Science and to its founder ; 
not so much in his selection of facts as in the neat. way in 
which he contrives to make the facts seem a little ridiculous. 
The question, however, is one of proportion ; for Mr. Fisher 
also accords to Christian Science its measure of validity 
and truth. 

The remembrance we keep at the end of this book is not 
the remembrance of theoretical arguments ; it is the impress 
of a notable personality. Christian Science is Mrs. Eddy 
herself. . While she lived she was the despot and inspiration 
of Christian Science. _When she died she chose her own 
successors and made sure that nothing new should be added 
to her doctrine. She left behind her an over-grown and 
incoherent book, Science and Health, which she had successfully 
imposed upon the movement as a scripture equal in authority 
to the Bible itself. She had the audacity to proclaim that 
she, Mrs. Eddy, was the woman in the Apocalypse, ‘ the 
great wonder in heaven, the woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.’ But, though her claims were fantastic, she had 
made herself into a shrewd and practical woman of affairs; 
simple in her tastes, devout and methodical; and she 
succeeded, till her ninetieth year, in keeping at bay what 
she understood to be the Powers of Evil. 


the Dominions 


of facts, even though it reeords nothing which is not already 
familiar, may be of the utmost importance, and for all 
practical purposes may end an epoch and inaugurate a new 
one. If a man goes up in a balloon to beat the “ height 
record’ and forgets his instruments, his performance will 
attract no notice even though he may have ascended higher 
than any man ever did before. The record is the thing. 
And so it was with the Imperial Conference of 1926. Lord 
Balfour and his Committee merely devised a formula,’ 
recording all that was indisputable about Imperial relations, 
and yet that formula has become a charter to which reference 
is inevitably made in every constitutional discussion affecting 
the British Empire. 

Describing the status of the Dominions, Lord Balfour 
said :— 

“They are autonomous communities within the British Emipire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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These words were an explanation; they were not a legal 
title. South Africa is the only Dominion which has gone 
through a process equivalent to that of ratifying the formula. 
Great Britain has never officially communicated the formula 
to a foreign country. 

It was the persistence of General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister of South Africa, which secured the formula. He 
wanted, of course, to satisfy his Dutch compatriots with a 
virtual assurance of independence. Reactionaries here would 
have refused to meet his wishes, but events have proved, 
as usual, that in a case of this kind the greatest safety is 
obtained by proceeding trustfully. The Dutch in South 
Africa would never have been satisfied with any weaker 
formula. It need not be pretended that it has settled the 
relations of Dutch and British in South Africa, but there 
is a significant fact to be added to what Professor Keith says in 
his book. Only a few weeks ago, when some ardent local 
Dutch patriot proposed that the Governor-General should 
in future be a South African, General Hertzog ridiculed the 
proposal. The essential thing in a Governor-General, he 
said, was that he should be detached from all local disputes. 
And so we may expect the continuation of a line of 
Governor-Generals, sent from England, such as Lord Buxton 
and Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

Although the words which we have quoted from the pro- 
nouncement of 1926 are in constant use, it is generally 
forgotten that the Committee added a rider. They pointed 
out that though equality in status was the root-principle 
governing Imperial relations, the principles of equality and 
similarity appropriate to status did not universally extend 
to function. ‘ Here,” they said, ‘“‘ we require something 
more than immutable dogmas. For example, to deal with 
questions of diplomacy and questions of defence we require 
also flexible machinery—machinery which can from time to 
time be adapted to the changing circumstances of the world.” 
Flexible indeed ! The Dominions are still at sixes and sevens 
in the matter of diplomatic representation. The Union of 
South Africa alone has appointed a Consul in a foreign country. 
Mr. Hughes, when he was in a position to speak for Australia, 
objected strongly to the special diplomatic representation of 
the Dominions. Canada and the Free State, however, have 
sent diplomatic representatives to Washington. South Africa 
has a “ Minister”? in London, though “ Minister” is only a 
more dignified description of ‘* High Commissioner,’ and 
not a very accurate description either, since international 
law does not apply between the various parts of the Empire. 


There is something delightfully metaphysical in the British- 


working-out of a principle to fit a difficulty. From first to 
last there has been no attempt (and we trust there never 
will be) to write out a whole Constitution. The philosophy 
of Heraclitus seems to be reincarnate in the British Empire. 
Constant change is the way of life ; everything is and is not 
at the same time ; differences bring harmony and diversity 
brings unity. Professor Keith definitely joins issue with those 
—mainly Americans and Continental Europeans—who think 
that the Empire has been dissolved in a number of States in a 
personal union. This view would imply that the King receives 
advice from several sets of Ministers, advice from the 
Dominions being equal in authority to that of British Ministers. 
But this is not so; when advice is tendered to the King from 
a Dominion he asks the opinion of his own Ministers. The 
King’s decision is the resultant of advice upon advice. 


Child of Genius 


Hartley Coleridge: His Life and Works. By Earl Leslie 
Griggs. (University of London Press. 6s.) 


Tue first-born child of S. T. Coleridge filled the hearts of 


all who saw him with wonder and with the pain of foreboding. 
**A miraculous boy,” said Robert Southey; “the oddest: 


of God’s creatures . . . Ido not know whether I should wish 
to have such a child or not.”’ His father, S. T. C., called him 
‘a spirit dancing on an aspen leaf, unwearied in joy.” In 


one of his loveliest poems, Wordsworth spoke out the presenti-. 


ment which all of them felt :— 
**O blessed vision! happy child! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears 
For what mw; be thy lot in future years.” 





——— 
——, 


This is the child whose story is told by Professor Rati 
Leslie Griggs in Hartley Coleridge: His Life and Works 
It is a clear and sympathetic study, written with knowledge 
and tact. The life of this child of genius has been told bef... 
but Professor Griggs has had access to unpublished material 
and has made good use of it. 


Little Hartley inherited another world from this, In hig 

earliest childhood it was his delight to chatter AWAY over 
metaphysical problems with his father. The realest land 
to him was a land of his own invention, the kingdom of 
Ejuxria. It was in Ejuxria that he spent most of his time: 
he knew the people who lived there, he knew their affairs, 
he knew all the streams and meadows of this islang 
continent :— 
_ “One day he was pensive and gloomy; on being asked aboy 
it he said: ‘My people are too fond of war, and I have just mad 
an eloquent speech in the Senate, which has not made any 
impression on them, and to war they will go.’ ” 

It hardly seemed fair to discipline so fragile and beautify 
a child. Coleridge put no restraint upon him ; let him reaq 
or study what he wished. And so Hartley kept the freshnegg 
of his mind. He remained full of fancy and full of out-of-the. 
way learning. If it seemed at times that he was inconsiderate 
of others, no one could bear to reprove him. He went in ang 
out of the house as he chose ;' when he had finished reading a 
book he just left it where he had been sitting ; but if anyone 
gave signs of being inconvenienced by his thoughtlessness, 
little Hartley was so distressed that it was impossible not to 
forgive him. 

At Oxford he was a great success among his fellow under. 
graduates. He was almost the equal of his father in the range 
and splendour of his conversation. Parties were given “to 
hear Hartley Coleridge talk.” When he sat for his degre 
the examiners were equally surprised by the extraordinary 
knowledge he possessed and by the ordinary knowledge he 
lacked. Some were for giving him a first ; some insisted that 
‘he scarcely deserved a fourth. They compromised and awarded 
him a second. 

To the delight of all who knew him he was elected a Fellow 
of Oriel. As soon as his old schoolmaster heard the tidings, 
“*he rose up, gave a shout, and proclaimed a holiday.” At 
the end of a year the college authorities wrote and asked 
him to resign, and thus save himself the disgrace of a public 
dismissal. The charges against him were intemperance, 
inattention to duty, and association with doubtful character, 
Among the Fellows of the time were Whately, Keble, and 
Thomas Arnold. Their sentence, said Hartley’s own brother, 
Derwent, was severe but not unjust. Coleridge himself 
was prostrated with grief. He felt as if, once more, the sins 
of the father were being visited upon the children ; that it 
was his own weakness of will, his own procrastination, his own 
sensual laziness, for which Hartley was being punished. 
Both of them were capable of an almost angelic generosity, 
Neither of them could do anything if he felt it his plain duty 
to do it. 

Hartley’s career was at an end. He tried a little schooling; 
he did some journalism. He wrote delicate and graceful 
poems; and it is on these that his fame rests. No English 
poet has written sonnets with more melody, freshness, and 
ease. But Hartley, none the less, had given himself up ia 
despair. He was never a drunkard ; but from time to time 
he would drink too much and then hide himself away from 
the world in shame. 

The last period of his life was happy. People had learned nt 
to expect too much of him and to accept his eccentricities. 
He became a schoolmaster in the Lake District, and the whole 
countryside adored him for his friendliness and high spirits. 
He was not like Wordsworth, a reserved and difficult maa, 
‘*a man as had no pleasure in his face,” as the neighboun 
said. He would dash into a labourer’s cottage, scribble down 
his verses, smile and joke with the whole family and tak 
as if he were one of themselves. All the peasants were violemt 
partisans of ‘‘ li’le Hartley ”’ ; they even believed that he wilt 
Wordsworth’s poems for him, since they were convinced that 
a sour old fellow like Wordsworth could never be a poth 
He kept all his oddities. ‘‘ He could hardly be said to. hay 
walked, for he seemed with difficulty to keep his feet on the 
ground, as he wavered about near us with arms extended 
like wings.” He would recite poetry or sing to himself aad 
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ish his walking-stick wildly in the air. Once a friend asked 
him if he paid rent for his cottage. “ Rent,” he answered, 
“ [never thought of that.” And once, when he was invited 
todine at a clergyman’s, he grew bored with waiting for dinner, 
jumped up from the sofa, kissed the clergyman’s wife, and 
rushed out of the house. 

When he died every peasant mourned for him. He was 
«the child of the whole vale’ ; and long after, when writers 
came to gather up recollections of the Lake Poets, it was 
Hartley Coleridge of whom everyone spoke most readily, 
with most affection and admiration. For he and his father 
poth seemed more splendid than other mortals, ‘*‘ S. T. C. the 
sunbright and Hartley the starry.” 





A Strange Love Story 


Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand. By Anna de 
Koven. (D. Appleton and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Mrs. DE KoveN has added one more volume to the already 
formidable. literature on Horace Walpole and Madame du 
Deffand. It would, indeed, be a difficult task to add anything 
very new to a story which has been told and retold so often. 
But it is certainly a good story, even a great story, and those 
who do not already know it will find Mrs. de Koven’s book of 
great interest. 

" The theme is well known. Horace Walpole, comparatively 
young, brilliant, rich, gay, effeminate, is sent over to Paris 
with a letter of introduction to the most famous salonniére 
of her age, or, perhaps, of any age, Madame du Deffand. 
The lady whom he met was a woman of seventy and stone 
blind. Their meeting was at first most fortunate. The 
warmest friendship sprang up between them. And _ then, 
incredible as it may seem, the dying, shrivelled, cynical old 
woman began to show that she had fallen in love with the 
cautious and self-indulgent Walpole. For years past (he was 
fifty at the time) the love of. women had ceased to play, if it 
ever had played, a part in his life. From flattered delight 
in the appreciation and attention of one of the greatest 
women of Europe his response transformed itself into cold- 
ness and withdrawal. He attempted, in Mrs. de Koven’s 
words, “to limit and define his idea of their friendship.” 
Hewas, above all, terrified of that supreme menace which hangs 
over the heads of the wits, the menace of ridicule. He feared, 
above all things, what the world would say when it became 
known that Horace Walpole’s new love was a blind old woman 
of seventy. The great correspondence between the two in 
which all this was recorded is justly famous. Napoleon took 
it with him, when newly published, in his travelling carriage 
on the way to Russia. Sainte-Beuve called it ‘‘ a long mis- 
understanding.” It is perhaps best left with little or no 
comment. Mrs. de Koven’s remarks, however, are appropriate 
and sensible. She writes :— 

“Walpole’s apparently incomprehensible misunderstanding of 
the woman whose gifts he was uniquely able to appreciate, resulted 
not only from the difference in the English and the French idea 
of friendship and his fear of ridicule, but still more from his fear 


of emotion. The Walpole who could say that the ‘world is a 
comedy to those that think, a tragedy to those who feel,’ was 


; neither hard nor cold, but painfully sensitive.” 


Whether the trouble was wholly national, as Mrs. de Koven 
seems to suggest (‘‘ Never attempt to alter an Englishman,” 
Walpole wrote to Madame du Deffand, “‘ any more than you 
would try to change the nature of a cat—you will be scratched 
for your pains’), or whether it had deeper and more physical 
catises, it is, of course, impossible to say. The strangeness of the 
Whole thing, the love of a blind woman of seventy and an 
efleminate aesthete of fifty, which happened a hundred and 
fifty years ago, is certainly an obscure one. Yet, unquestion- 
ably, it is worth our study, for these persons, after all, were of 
teal and genuine intelligence, and had the power to express 
some part of what they felt. As Mrs. de Koven says, Madame 
du Deffand remains “the most articulate of all the lovers 
in old age, and for this reason the most memorable.” 

Mrs. de Koven adds to her book some chapters of historical 
setting which give a picture of Walpole’s and Madame du 
Deffand’s “‘ background.” It must be said that from a 
historical point of view they are open to a good deal of criticism, 
and we feel that Mrs. de Koven is on stronger ground when she 
writes on the more personal part of her theme. 


George Harvey 


George Harvey: a Passionate Patriot. By Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. With an introduction by Calvin Coolidge. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.) 

Every Englishman interested in American politics—which 

means every Englishman interested in the International 

situation—will welcome Mr. Willis Fletcher Johnson’s Memoir 
of George Harvey, sometime American Ambassador to this 
country. The early chapters of the book are excellent, 

especially the account of Harvey’s friendship with W. D. 

Howells and Mark Twain, the anonymous article and letters 

of the latter on Roosevelt in 1905 containing most successful 

fooling. The chapters on the Ambassadorship in England are 
also of great interest. 

But the most remarkable feature of the book is the revela- 
tion of the dominant influence of Mr. Harvey’s journalistic 
career on the politics of his country. In the North American 
Review he possessed an organ which influenced two Presi- 
dential elections, though in the second one, in which he sup- 
ported Mr. Hughes against President Wilson, his policy was 
not successful. But, after the re-election of President Wilson, 
Harvey made up his mind that he required an even sharper 
instrument. Sending for the author of this volume and with 
the brief introduction, ‘ It is war we are in, not politics,” he 
outlined a supplement to the North American Review to be 
called The War Weekly. This review was founded for the 
purpose of rallying the nation to the support of President 
Wilson in an active prosecution of the War. Very soon, 
however, the President’s attitude towards those statesmen 
who congratulated the nation on the complete absence of 
preparation for hostilities, caused Harvey to criticize the 
Administration with the utmost severity. There is a most 
curious correspondence with Mr. Roosevelt on President 
Wilson’s suppressed message of January Ist, 1918. 

Mr. Calvin Coolidge contributes an introduction to the 
book, in which he includes a comment throwing a curiously 
unexpected light on his own character: ‘‘ Without strong 
emotions no one could have performed his (Harvey’s) work.” 
His appreciation of George Harvey adds further distinction 
to a noteworthy and absorbing volume. 


Fiction 
War 


Siberian Garrison. By Rodion Markovits. (Peter Davies. 


8s. 6d.) 

The 19. By A. Fadeyev. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 

The Soldier’s War. Edited by John Brophy. (Dent. 6s.) 
Return of the Brute. By Liam O’Flaherty. (Mandrake Press. 5s.) 
Under Fire, and Light. By Henri Barbusse. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is strange that only now, ten years after the War ended, are 
we being given the bulk of first-hand accounts and imaginative 
re-creations of those weary days. It is an alarming crisis, too ; 
for we are bound to suspect that somehow or other we have 
achieved a perspective, a historical sense for the War, an 
attitude to the whole human catastrophe ; and as soon as we 
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do that, there is a risk that we can put it comfortably in the 
background and accept it as a “ once-upon-a-time.” “ We 
learn nothing from history, except that we‘learn nothing from 
history.” Is the War becoming history of that kind ? 

Two things will tell against this tendency. The first.is the 
diversity of accounts which we are given ; so that the War is 
really spread panoramically before us and it is none too easy 
to fit it into a single image. Consider Siberian Garrison, for 
example. This book is a most poignant and vivid story ofa 
backwash of the War; the communal life of a prison camp in 
Siberia; the attempts to keep up discipline and. military 
tradition ; the sexual problems, the conflicts of personality, 
the reactions of the War situation, the Russian Revolution, the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. It is one of the necessary books for 
an understanding of the War; and all the more so because, 
although the War hangs over it like a cloud, it is chiefly the 
story of human beings and human societies in a peculiar en- 
vironment. There is no axe to grind. We are just thrown, 
into an unfamiliar situation and allowed to feel our way about 
it. 

The man from whose reactions the story of Siberian Garrison 
is mainly told is a Hungarian cadet-officer captured by the 
Russians during his first spell (or almost his first spell) in the 
front line. M. Markovits himself, we learn from the publishers, 
had six years’ experience of a Russian prison camp, and it is 
quite clear that all the descriptions are authentic. It is not 
possible to give an adequate idea of the fullness and reality of 
his novel; but it is no overstatement to call it one of the 
greatest of War books. Perhaps the most memorable scenes 
in it happen when the War is over, and the prisoners are left 
derelict in Russia, alternately under the control of Bolsheviks, 
White Guards, and Czechoslovaks ; with freedom to return to 
their own countries but with no possibility of doing it ; stricken 
by famine and plague, and decimated as thoroughly as if they 
were in the middle of the fighting. 

One aspect of the War’s aftermath is shown also in: The 19. 
A company of Bolshevik soldiers is conducting a queer sort of 
guerrilla warfare against Koltchak and the Japanese: queer, 
because they are almost completely isolated from other 
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Soviet forces, living a kind of family life under their compan 
commander. The story is in part-an illustration of the 
revolutionary spirit in post-War Russia, with its abolition of 
barriers and its deepening of human contacts; jn part 
testimony that character remains much the same, with the 
same courage or cowardice displayed, the same distinetions of 
human fibre. It is a good, informative, and notable Piece of 
work ; but it has by no means the width of canvas we find in 
Siberian Garrison. 
. The second fact that should help to keep us from falsifying 
our perspectives is that we are learning the impressions and 
the outlook of participants. Mr. Brophy, in his anth 
The Soldier's War, has conveniently gathered together ex. 
tracts from the works of English, French, and German soldiers, 
The principle on which he made his selection was to take 
*‘ those writers who seemed beyond question to be artists, an 
to represent each of them by an excerpt of some length which 
should be complete in itself.” This book, too, may be called 
a necessary book ; and one of its chief uses is that so many 
aspects of the War are included, and they are seen through 
such different personal focuses. 

In Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s novel, The Return of the Brute, 

there is, as might be imagined from the title, rather too much 
weighting of the scale. ‘‘ A man’s book,” the publishers lj 
it ; the bombing squad of whose slow annihilation it tells‘are 
“tough lads”; and their fate is related with “ that fing] 
starkness and terror which only a genius can portray.” Apart 
from this “excess of strength,” however, Mr. O'Flaherty has 
really produced a luminous and concentrated study of tragic 
circumstances, with a certain shameless realism which is not 
often found, even in our most outspoken War books. There 
is a monstrous farcicalness in some of the incidents, which 
brings before us an unrevealed aspect of the War ; asin Cor. 
poral Williams’ eagerness to assert his authority and to “crime” 
the men of his section in the trenches themselves: “ Wait 
till I get you out of the line. You'll be for it. I'll make you 
hop.” 
* There is no need to do more than announce that M. Henri 
Barbusse’s two War novels, Under Fire and Light, are now pub- 
lished in one volume at the price of an ordinary work of 
fiction. These books have not been superseded by later 
accounts of War experiences ; they will remain sources for our 
final perspective, and, if they have their due effect, keep us 
from being comfortable. ALAN PORTER. 

ADOLPHE 1920. By John Rodker. (The Aquila Press, 
£1 1s.).—This is not everybody’s novel. It is the close study 
of a sophisticated and yet confused lover : he is in the grip of 


- an affair which brings him little joy, but seems to be an 


inevitable part of himself. He vacillates helplessly ; wants to 
be rid of Angela for ever and at the same time wants her upon 
any terms, “rather than face that oblivion.” The style is 
highly-wrought and poetic ; it moves with an iambic rhythm 
and, here and there, falls into blank verse. The great virtue 
of the book is in its understanding of the main character's 
interior life, his subjectivity. It is a brave thing to challenge 
comparison with the Adolphe of 1806, and Mr. Rodker’s novel 
is far smaller in scale than Benjamin Constant’s : nevertheless, 
he is very successful in portraying a kind of No Man’s Land 
of the soul. 


The Magazines 


Tuer magazines for December all seem to have made a special 
effort to be true to form. There are many excellent articles ia 
almost all of them, and it will therefore only be possible to 
touch here upon those which particularly stand out. It may 
also be noted that they each display far more uniformity of 
character than is usually the case. There is no more of 
vacillation which was the result of a confusing and indecisive 
election. . Almost without exception they have now settled 
down again into their stride. 

The Realist is to be congratulated, then, on three excellent 
articles, in which the spirit of “ scientific humanism ”’ is very 
strongly displayed. Sir Martin Conway writes on the rach 
and political troubles in Palestine, assessing the rights and 
interests of the three parties to the dispute—Great Britain, 
the Jews, and the Arabs—with singular impartiality. Mr 
R. T. Nightingale makes a semi-statistical survey of the 
tecruiting methods for the Diplomatic Service and the Foreiga 
Office, which reveals facts that are of great interest to any 
student of national or international politics. Dr. Aveling 
surveys the present state of psychology, gives a short outline 
of the main features of the principal schools, and estimates the 
claim of psychology as a whole to the name of a science 
Professor Malinowski also contributes an enthralling 
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ECHOES OF 
LARGER LIFE 


ASelection from the Early Corre- 
spondence of Victoria Lady Welby 
Edited by MRS. HENRY CUST 
With a Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CRADLE 
OF GOD 


LLEWELYN POWYS 

‘Mr. Powys’ history is admir- 
able, vivid, sympathetic and 
dramatic.’ Times Literary Sup- 
plement 1os. 6d. net 


THE PROVING 


OF PSYCHE 


Astudy of post-war consciousness 
by HUGH PANSON FAUSSET 
Large Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


NTSUKUMBINI 
CATTLE THIEF 


A study of the African mind by 
FRANK BROWNLEE 7s. 6d. net 


J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


A Biographical Sketch by 
MARY AGNES 
HAMILTON, M.P. 7s. 6d. net 


WITH PEN AND 


BRUSH IN 
EASTERN LANDS 


Personal Reminiscences 
SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


KENYA 
MOUNTAIN 


E. A. T. DUTTON 


‘Major Dutton has written a rare 
and lovely book.’ Spectator 
Fully illustrated. 21s. net 


LAZARUS 
LAUGHED AND 
DYNAMO 


EUGENE O’NEILL 7s. 6d. net 


THE BEST POEMS 
OF 1929 
Edited by THOMAS MOULT 


Decoration by JOHN AUSTEN 
6s. net 


FAREWELL 
TO ARMS 


A NOVEL 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Author of Fiesta, Men with- 

out Women, etc. 
‘Its detail is as marvellous 
as any yet given. The de- 
scription of the wounding 
of the hero in a bombard- 
ment is as_ tremendously 
effective as anything cur- 
rent. It is a superb per- 
formance.’ ARNOLD BENNETT 
in the Evening Standard 
7s. 6d. net 


GOOD-BYE 
TO 
ALL THAT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ROBERT GRAVES 
‘It is a very good book, both 
picturesque and honest, and 

excellently written. 
All poets write good prose, 
and he does. . . . It is the 
sincere and convincing eXx- 
pression of a distinguished 
individuality.” ARNOLD BEN- 
NETT in the Evening Standard 
10s. 6d. net 


THE 
CONQUERORS 


A NOVEL BY 
ANDRE MALRAUX 


Translated from the French by 
WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 

‘M. Malraux is as discrimina- 
ting as a good novelist, but the 
material he has chosen is so vivid 
and so exciting as to constitute a 
“document” of some import- 
ance.’ New Statesman 7s. 6d. net 


FIVE AND TEN 
A NOVEL BY 
FANNIE HURST. 


‘We are as usual swept off our 
feet by the speed and vigour of 
her writing.’ Daily Telegraph 

7s. 6d. net 


POET’S PUB 
A NOVEL BY 
ERIC LINKLATER 
‘Poet’s Pub is an extraordinarily 
alive book.’ Daily Telegraph 
as. 6d. net 


THE 
BURIED STREAM 


A NOVEL BY 
LILIAN BOWES-LYON 


‘This is a strange and beautiful 
book. The characters are subtly, 
drawn, and the story is told with 
exquisite feeling.’ Everyman 

7s. 6d. net 


THE YOUNG MAN 


A NOVEL BY 
STEPHEN POTTER 


‘Technically the book is flaw- 
less. Mr. Stephen Potter can write, 
he has subtlety, irony and hu- 
mour.’ Manchester Guardian 


7s. 6d. net 


THE 
STORMY HILLS 


STORIES BY 

DANIEL CORKERY 

‘Here is to be found an implicit 
philosophy of life, a sense of con- 
tinuity in character and setting, a 


grave pity and understanding by 
which the bitterness of human 


- nature is resolved.” The Times 


Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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This Christmastide 


The Helping Hand of 
The Salvation Army 


will reach out to 


THOUSANDS IN DIRE NEED 


SWELLING tide of humanity—suffering, 
sorrowing, destitute—is eddying around the 
Slum Posts and Social Institutions of the Salvation 
Army. 
At this time of the year the demands for material 
aid are very great. 


On Christmas Day Alone . 


the Army will be sheltering, and must provide for, 
more than 3,000 WOMEN and GIRLS, and 10,000 
HOMELESS MEN. 
free dinners Children will be 
15, 00 will be given on 35,000¢""< Christ- 
Cacidtaes Day to poor men mas Dinner or Tea. 


and women in our Insti- 
tutions. 


17,000: vir'ie diss 15,0000 i278 Pe 


tributed. needy in their own homes. 


SALVATION ARMY 


Appeals’ to the Public 


HATEVER your own individual needs this Christmas, 

spare SOMETHING to help ease the burden of those 
ilies lives even at the best of times are a mere hand-to-mouth 
existence. 


In the ctiiwehiat of a cosy home, will you 


not spare a gift for 


HOMELESS AND HOPELESS MEN AND WOMEN, cold, 
destitute and hungry. 


POVERTY-STRICKEN FAMILIES, bearing with fortitude the 


miseries of cold hearths and bare cupboards. 


Please send a Donation TO-DAY to © 


GENERAL HIGGINS, 


The Salvation Army, 101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 
PT Oa ee ERS ERK PS 
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AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK 


Ragamuffins 
By DOROTHY, LADY STANLEY 


With 24 Collotype Illustrations by the Author &. 
Special Memow. : 


Cr. Ato, 25/- net. 


Times Literary. Supplement: 

“Lady Stanley, the widow of the explorer, 
who died in October, 1926 . . . found ragged 
children irresistible as subjects for her pencil, 
This beautiful book is something in the nature of 
a memorial volume, and a brief account’of ‘ Dear 
Dolly Tennant’ is prefaced to her own poems 
and sketches. 


“The simple . . . pleasing verses are mostly. 
about children and mothers. The drawings are: 
of single figures and large groups of children, - 
and display the artist’s quick sympathy with all 
the aspects of childhood.” 


Of all Booksellers 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 
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BOOKS BY 
CHARLES E. RAVEN. 


Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the King 


A WANDERER’S WAY 


Third Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The most animated piece of Anglican autobiography 
published for some years past.” —New Statesman. 
“* Uncommonly interesting and outspoken.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 
¢ Canon Raven’s charmingly-phrased exposition of his 
life.” —Spectator. 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 
Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net 
“This remarkable book.” 
—EVELYN UNDERHILL in the Spectator 
“A stimulating and charmingly written book on an 
exceedingly difficult subject.” 
—DEAN INGE in the Church of England Newspaper 
g Also OUR SALVATION, ADDRESSES ON THE 


ATONEMENT. 4s. 6d. net | 


** A splendid book.” —Guardian, 
* 


BIRD HAUNTS 
AND BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


With photographs by the Author. 
Just published. tos. 6d. net 
“ Bull of fascination.” —Daily Telegraph. 
* Here is the opportunity to make or renew a delightful 
acquaintance.” —Spectator. 
@ Also IN PRAISE OF BIRDS 14s, net 


RAMBLINGS OF A BIRD LOVER tos. 6d. net © 


MARTIN . HOPKINSON 
m 23 Soho Square = 
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this iences. with.a spiritualist medium while conducting 
o rehes among the Melanesians. : ; 
the Contemporary contains, first, two good biographical 

‘oles, “* Prince Biilow,” by G. P. Gooch, and * Sonnino and 
ee oreign Policy,” by Count Sforza. The latter brings to 
iis ¢ new material for an estimate of Sonnino, in the shape of 

ee from letters and conversations which passed between 
ext and Count Sforza. ~ Criminal Procedure Reform,” by_ 
William Mitchell, K:C., is an interesting examination of the. 
system of criminal procedure, with the excellent 
ral that we have still something to learn from our nearest 
= pbours. Last, but decidedly not least, Mr. George Glasgow 
ntributes the clearest exposition of our recent foreign policy 
° the financial sphere, and its relation to the French 
. noeuvres, Which it has been our good fortune to see. 

The Nineteenth Century provides us with a number of sec- 
tional views of the American naval and South African prob- 
‘Jems, which should help us in this country to understand a 
number of “ other fellows’ points of view.” ‘An Indian 
View of Western Civilization,’ by John S. Hoyland, also 
contains useful material in an unusually lucid account of the 

‘an social structure, and its inevitable reactions with our 
own. Sir John Macpherson contributes a much-needed plea 
for caution before proceeding, at the behest of amateur 
biologists, to sterilize mental defectives. Mr. S. L. Bensusan: 
ives an interesting account of the state of agriculture in 

ales and Scotland, and seems to find more grounds for hope 
than we are accustomed to read of on this subject. 

The Fortnightly, in its new dress, seems to be more than ever 
worth reading. Out of a number of stimulating contributions 
we have only space to mention three : “ On a Distant Prospect 
of Power,” by T. Earle Welby, is as good an apology for Con- 
gervatism (and incidentally for Mr. Baldwin) as has recently 
appeared. “The New Empire Crusade,” by J. H. Harley, 
for the first time brings this idea into line with modern possi- 
bilities, and rescues it from the “ extremely superannuated 
thought ” of Lord Beaverbrook. ‘* Wall Street and the Inter- 
national Bank,” by H. C. Trench, analyses the effect of the 
mixture of politics with finance in the case of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and comes to some very interesting conclusions. 

In the National Review we miss the accustomed if heavy 
hand of Mr. Maxse. ‘‘ Artemus Ward in London,” by C. L. 
Graves, is an interesting and instructive piece of reminiscence. 
There are also two informative articles on ‘“‘ The East Kent 
Regional Plan,” and “‘ The Break-up of the Poor Law,” by 
Professor Abercrombie and Mr. J. M. Rendel, respectively. 

Blackwoods maintains its usual standard,.and has, in par- 
ticular, an account of the origins of ‘‘ Moby-Dick,” by Mr. 
R. S. Garnett, which seems to be a real literary discovery. 

Finally, we must mention the Empire Review, in which the 
stories are, as usual, the most attractive feature. It is worth 
mentioning that two articles, ‘“‘ The Future of India,” by Lord 
Sydenham of Combe, and “ India as a Career for English- 
women,” by Annette Acheson, exhibit in their fullest degree 
the two attitudes of mind which are causing most resentment 
among educated Indians to-day. The former seems oblivious of 
the claim of Indians to be consulted about their own future, 
and the latter seems to be oblivious of the existence of Indians 
atall. This can hardly do much good to the causes which the 
Editor seeks to advance. 


Christmas Cards 


Fasnions change, but the gesture of the Christmas card seems 
to continue: there is not even any noticeable change in the 
type of Christmas cards produced, except that on the whole 
the standard seems yearly to get higher. Vulgar cats and 
dogs are fortunately not now so popular as they once were. 

The British Museum publish each year coloured repro- 
ductions of illuminated manuscripts at 1s. each ; for instance, 
a scene illustrating the visit of Alexander the Great to the 
St. Khizr. The colour scheme is subtle and the technique 
exquisite. Other medieval illuminations which cannot fail 
to delight their recipients, are a manuscript from the Roman 
de la Rose, and a 16th Century Flemish illumination of The 
Tower of London. From the Accountant of the British 
Museum, it is also possible to obtain very beautiful selections 
of Christmas postcards at 2d. each or 1s. for the set. 

Messrs. Mowbray have sent us an even more varied collection 
of Christmas cards than usual. It is impossible to describe 
in detail even outstanding cards among them, but we can 
safely recommend our readers to take their choice of this 
very good collection, the prices of which range from 9d. 
downwards. The same publishers have also sent us an 
assortment of calendars, chiefly with pictures of religious 
subjects. 

Of the Christmas cards printed by the Medici Society, we 
feel that the old favourite “ Shoeing the Bay Mare”’ will perhaps 
find the greatest popularity. “ Robins,’ a water-colour 
drawing by Mary Foster Knight, is gay and charming, as 

Jennie Oliver Dick’s “‘ Dalliance.”’ It is perhaps remark- 
able that we have not received a single Christmas card which 
We should call modern, either in subject or in treatment of 


an old subject. We should like to see how artists, such as 
McKnight Kauffer would depict the great Christmas idea. 

There is a sentimental atmosphere about the calendars 
which Messrs. Falkner (79, Golden Lane, E.C.1) send us. 
Bluebell woods, orange rising moons—or are they . setting 
suns ?—fiery, storm-rent seas, a colourful pot of tulips, 
seem to be‘the favourite motifs. They have, also produced 
this year some. useful blotters with engagement calendars 
and attached pencils. 


Christmas ‘Toys 


We are surrounded by a-motley.company of pink and blue 
cats, yellow rabbits, Dismal Desmonds, soft-coated, pathetic- 
eyed dachshunds,” military monkeys, and elegantly clad little 
girls—in other words, of Messrs. Dean’s ** dolls, toys, and plush 
animals.” ‘The “dainty tady beldnging to the family of 
Modern Dolis (6s. 6d.) in her soft yellow velvet pélisse cannot 
fail to delight. < It is possible by means of a sort of wire handle 
to make Mother Goose (4s. 6d.) waddle and strut :.there is 
also “ai arrangement which produces the necessary ‘‘ Quack, 
Quack !.”’. It used to-be’ said that: the best toys: came ‘from 
Germany, but these. provided by Messrs. Dean (Elephant and 


Castle, S.EsT):are made in England, and nobody can deny 


their charm and soft suitability. 


Some Books of the Week 7 


Miss Streatfeild does well to tell the Stories of the Apostles 
and Evangelists (Mowbrays, 4s. 6d.) in the English of Tyndale. 
As the Bishop of Kensington says in his preface,. she -has 
‘* collected the passages with an admirable discretion: and has 
made a running narrative in the actual words of ‘the Bible, 
which give vivid pictures of personalities with simplicity and 
accuracy.” The book is for children, and one of the best of 
its kind, but many adults will read it with pleasure also, for 
Miss Streatfeild is an artist in words: the task needed an 
artist. Selection, simplicity and continuity are no easy qualities 
to achieve. We wish we could give this book a longer notice, 
so thoroughly commendable is it, both in aim and accom- 
plishment ; we must, however, content ourselves by repeating 
that it is one of the best of children’s books. Every parent 
who would give religious instruction will find beautiful material 
here. 

me * * * * 

Mr. Thomas Moult continues in his réle of poetry’s most 
active publicity agent, and we imagine that highbrow and 
lowbrow alike have by now ceased to ask whether his annual 
collection of poems rescued from periodicals is worth while. 
The Best Poems of 1929 (Cape, 6s.) contains work that it 
would be unpleasant to think of as destined to perish: really 
shining inspired stuff, not of any fashion. Incidentally Mr. 
Moult notes a tendency on the general editor’s part to give 
more space to verse than previously. We hope this is not 
actually just a fluke. But anyhow it is for the public to 
decide: a good editor will print just as much verse as he 
thinks the public wants. 

* * * * 

In Apostle Spoons, their evolution from earlier types and the 
Emblems used by the Silversmiths for the Apostles (Oxford 
University Press, 42s.), Mr. Charles P. Rupert describes the 
existing English sets of six or more spoons of the same date and 
by the same maker—five of them have the complete thirteen 
—and copiously illustrates them and others. From a study 
of the sets and many isolated examples he concludes that, 
unlike the painters, the silversmiths always gave the same 
emblem to each Apostle, save in the cases of SS. Thomas, 
Matthias, and Jude, in which some followed the Italian and 
some the German system. 


A Library List 


New Epirions oF CHILDREN’S Books :—Black Beauty. By 
A. Sewell. (Dent. 5s.) The Complete Stalky and Co. 
By R. Kipling. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.)——The Secret of 
Tuff's Tower. By A. L. Haydon. (Warne. 2s.)—— 
With the British Legion. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie. 
3s. 6d.)}\——-Humphrey Bold. By H. Strang. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d.)——-Hakluyt’s Voyages. Se- 
lected by A. S. Mott. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.)——Treasure 
Island. By R. L. Stevenson. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 

CHILDREN’S Poems :—More About Me. By J. Drinkwater. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) Out of the Everywhere. By W. 
Howard. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.)——A Little 
Book of Necessary Nonsense. Compiled by B. Jobnson. 
(Harper. 2s. 6d.)——Gay Go Up. By R. Fyleman. 
(Methuen. 5s.)——-Wonderful Days. By Austin Latham. 








(Palmer. 5s.)——-Heard by a Mouse. By I. G. Heath. 
(Warne. 1s. 6d.)——-Sung by the Sea. By A. Macdonald. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) _ 
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Travel 


A Holiday in. Iceland 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising A 

of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spr a 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] STATOR, 


[At this time of year many people are already making plans for 
their Summer holidays next year. This prompts us to give our 
readers the following useful: notes about Iceland, written by an 
enthusiastic visitor to that comparatively unknown resort. We 
are shortly publishing an article by our Iceland. correspondent, 
reviewing the history of Iceland in the light of the approaching 
nil onary celebration of the ‘‘ Althing,” the Icelandic Parliament, 
in 1930.—EpD. Spe-tator] ; 


Ir is said with a good deal of truth, that no one goes once 
only to Iceland. Those who pay one visit to the land “* where 
frost meets fire” are so fascinated that they are sure to 
return. For Iceland is not only worth seeing, it is worth 
going a long way to see. In a number of ways it is unique. 
It is larger than Ireland, yet it has not a single railway, and 
has but few roads properly so called. It is a land of many 
mountains and enormous glaciers, of boiling springs and 
geysers, of huge waterfalls that thunder unheard and unseen 
in trackless deserts. ‘There are scores of volcanoes which 
have left many ancient streams of lava, and there are countless 
lakes. 

There are practically no inns in the interior of the country, 
but farm-houses lie scattered at intervals wherever the land 
has grass enough to support sheep and cattle, and every farm 
is a potential inn. Indeed many farms now have built special 
guest rooms, ‘and the visitor will find these to be perfectly 
clean, whilst- the food is wholesome and plentiful. The 
hospitality’ of. the people is amazing. I have even been 
welcomed with open arms when I have arrived unexpectedly, 
and late at night at a farm where I was a complete stranger. 


Practical Hints. 
A few practical hints may be useful. Comfortable mail 
boats leave this country about once a week—sometimes more 


often. The direct voyage to Reykjavik takes four or five . 


days, but those who enjoy the sea can, if they prefer, take one 
of the steamers that cruise round the east, north and west 
coasts before calling at the capital. This costs very little 
more than the direct voyage, and it gives the traveller the 
opportunity of many shore excursions, on pony back, at the 
intermediate ports. Moreover, in this way much beautiful 
fjord scenery will be seen. 

But most people go straight to Reykjavik ; and it is just 
possible to do the return trip during a fortnight’s absence 
from this country. _ As however, this gives the visitor only 
two or three days in Iceland; he will have to confine his inland 
excursions to such as can be done by motor car. He will be 
able to visit the historic valley of Thingvellir—the “ Parliament 
plain,”’ where the national assembly has met annually in the open 
air for nearly a thousand years. The scenery is most striking. 
Deep rifts cut through the lava soil, and a great chasm runs 
for miles along each edge of the sunken plain, at the end of 
which lies the lake of Thingvellir—as lovely a sheet of water 
as any land can show. He will be able to drive across the 
Hellisheithi, a wild and savage desert of barren lava, suggestive 
of a petrified ocean, till he reaches the edge of a great cliff 
1200 ft. high, down which the road zigzags to the plain in 
which is a geyser that spouts magnificently every two hours. 


Pony TRANSPORT. 

But the man (or the woman—my wife always comes with 
me to Iceland) who really wants to see the country, must hire 
ponies and ride far from Reykjavik. _ If he is going to penetrate 
far inland, he will be wise to consult an agent in the capital, 
who will find him a guide and ponies. He will also take with 
him some provisions such as tinned meat, fruit and vegetables, 
to supplement and vary the farmhouse fare. If he also carries 
a small tent, he will not only be able to visit much country 
that would otherwise be closed to him, but he will be indepen- 
dent in the event of the farm at which he asks for accommo- 
dation, being already overcrowded with other guests. With 
tents, my wife and I once rode fer five consecutive days over 
some of the wildest and most impressive country I have ever 
seen, without coming across a single human habitation. It 
was a solemn and wonderful experience which remains for ever 
photographed on our minds. ; 

Some people may find continuous travel in Iceland too 
expensive for them. They can choose a farm and make 
it their headquarters, exploring the surrounding country from 
it on ponies with a farm hand to guide them. They can then 
ride to a different district and do the same thing again. In 
this way much country can be covered without undue expense. 
Those who have read and Joved the Sagas will thus be able to 
visit the scenes they have read about, for every Icelander 
knows his Sagas and is proud of them. 


THE ANGLER’S PARADISE. 


Iceland is a happy hunting ground for the angler, 
of the best salmon and trout fishing in the world is to be fo 
there. Of course, salmon fishing costs money, but trout mai 
be had in great abundance almost everywhere, and up coun 
a charge is hardly ever exacted. a 

Cheap lodgings, with simple, hospitable, well- 
people ; fishing and reading, and a post that comegaiie 
week at the most, what more restful holiday could be imagined! 

The climate in summer is very much like that of a coal 
British summer. If the north wind blows hard it can be cold 
When it rains it does it properly, but the rain often stops x 
suddenly and unexpectedly as it starts. The seasons in 
Iceland often seem to be the opposite of those in England, A 
wet summer in England generally means a fine, dry one iy 
Iceland, while last winter when this country lay frost bound 
for weeks on end, Icelandic trawlers had to come to English 
ports to fetch ice to freeze their fish at home ! 
’ Iceland is a country that still remains unspoilt. There is 
just the great expanse of land and sky and water ; there ap 
mountains and valleys and—ponies. A holiday there is like 
stepping back into the Middle Ages—with some modem 
improvements. A holiday on horseback is not only healthy 
but is as different from the daily rouline of most people's 
lives as anything could be; and it is t..c best way I knoy 
of really seeing the country. , 


WHEN TO Go TO IcELAND. 

The best time of year to visit Iceland is from early June to 
the end of September. In June and July there is daylight 
all night, and when darkness returns there are frequent displays 
of Aurora Borealis. The language is the original Norse 
was formerly spoken in all Scandinavian countries, ‘Dit 
Icelanders are, of necessity, good linguists, and English is now 
taught in the schools. The visitor will therefore have no 
difficulty in securing an English speaking guide who will aly 
act as interpreter. 

The two best known tourist agents are Messrs. Helgi Zoiga 
& Sons, and Mr. Stefan Stefansson, both of Reykjavik, either 
of whom will make all arrangements for a trip at an inclusive 
charge. 

Two steamship lines ply to Iceland, the ‘* United Steamship 
Company ” (agents, Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., Atlantic 
Chambers, Leith), and the ‘‘ Iceland Steamship Company” 
(agents, Messrs. Ellingsen & Co., 2 Commercial Street, Leith), 
The first-class single fare from Leith or Hull to Iceland (any 
port) is £7 10s., food extra, 8s.a day. The second-class singe 
fare is £5, with food at 5s.a day. There is also a cheap retum 
fare on one of the steamers at £12 first-class for the round trip. 


ATIHOLE Murray, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question 
submitted is awarded this week to Canon Le B. E. ffrench, 
St. John’s Rectory, Ballinasloe, Co. Galway, Irish Free State, 
for the following :— 


Questions on Irish History 


1. What English sovereign to a large extent lost his crown through 
invading Ireland ? 

2. Which English sovereign was the first to pay a visit of peact 
to Ireland ? 

3. The brother of a Scottish king was killed fighting in Ireland 
Who was he ? 

4. What impostor was crowned King of England in Christchure 
Cathedral, Dublin ? ? 

5. What English sovereign was first styled ‘King of Ireland”! 

6. Of whom and by whom was it said, ‘If all Ireland cannot 
rule him, he shall rule all Ireland ”’ ? 

7. “ Change kings with us, and we will fight. you-over again”; 
Who said this, and when ? : 

8. Which is “the Maiden City’? And why.so called ? 

9. Which is “ the city of the violated treaty ” ? Why so called! 

10. What favourite of an English sovereign fell into disgrat 
through failure in an Irish campaign ? 

11. After what foreign king were an Irish county and a town 
it named ? 

12. To whom was the choice given of “‘ Hell or Connacht ” ? 

13. What two famous .Englishmen became ‘‘ undertakers” 
the province of Munster in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ? 


Answers will be found on page x, 
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A leading \ 
Doctor Says : 
The difference be- 


tween Howards’ 
Aspirin Tablets and 
the ordinary brand is 
“simply marvellous.” 


Ask your Chemist for 


HOW ARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS 


Made by a firm of over 
130 years’ experience. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 
N (Est. 1797) ILFORD. 









HAMPTONS’ “Virginia” Design 
TEA SETS, Etc, 


Hand decorated on fine English China in dainty 
chintz colourings. Stock Pattern. 
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Breakfast Service. 
29 pieces, 52/- 35 pieces, 71/- 
Hot Water Jugs. 
1} pints, each 9/6; 3 pint, 
\ each 6/9; pint, each 6/3 


Marmalade Jar .. each 3/11 
Cpen Swedish Dish 4, 2/- 
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Tea Pots, 2 pints, each 
9/6; 1} pints, each 8/9; 
1 pint, each 7/9. 
Coffee Pot, 1} pints, 
each 9/6. 
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or 


After Dinner Coffee Cups 
and Gouegs, per dozen 
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Covered Muffin Dish, 
each 8/9. 


Se 









Tea Service. ie, 
40 pieces .. .. 55/- ry 
21 pieces .. .. 30/6 $4) 
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’ PALL MALL EAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tel.: Gerrard 0030, 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Rly, Stn. in Gt. Britain. 
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Do you know that an endowment assurance Pyne 
with the Scottish Widows’ Fund has over and over 
again proved to be a more lucrative and certainly a 
much safer means of investing savings than holding 
shares in industrial enterprises? Do you know 
that such a policy has definite advantages over even 
giltedged securities ? This important problem is 
explained quite simply in a booklet recently issued 
by the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
Send the coupon for a copy of the booklet or write to: 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3. and 
17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


CUT HERE 








Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, “‘A Gilt-Edged Investment.” 

















A GIFT THAT WILL PLEASE 


There’s not a gift in the world that your 
motoring friends will appreciate so much 
as a set of K-L‘G. Plugs. Give a set 


this Christmas to all your motoring friends. 


KLG 


“FIT AND FORGET” K+L:G. PLUGS 
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XMAS GIFTS. 





IF FATHER CHRISTMAS HAD 
ALADDIN'S LAMP. HE COULD 
HARDLY COMMAND MORE 


4 SUITABLE GIFTS 
Pot ws FOR 
WW 


MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


THAN ARE NOW DISPLAYED IN OUR DEPARTMENTS. 








Open until 6.30 p.m. for Christmas Shopping. 
: Catalogue of Christmas Gifts sent on request. 








PETER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD STREET, and REGENT STREET, W. I. 


Avoid 


disappointment 


There is ALWAYS plenty of first-rate snow in 
Norway. There are no close days, no avalanches, 
no disappointments, Good accommodation at 
best sports centres from 10/- to 15/- per day. 
Fast comfortable steamers and trains. Reduced 


fares for winter sports visitors. 
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BEST SEASON— 
DECEMBER 
TO APRIL. 


Nok 


by 
ste™ 4 
eal ws 
for * 


Officia! Guide 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, Travel Bureau, 


Norway House, 
23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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O* wet or windy 
\ days you ar 
liable to catch a Cold 
or Sore Throat. Kee 
your throat disin. 
fected—take one of 
two Formamint tab. 
lets. They will safe. 
guard you against 
germs, 


FORMAMINy 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle, 





Prevent 
Infection 





GeEnaTosANn L1p, 





Loucusorovey, 





cl 








One difference between thet 
keen cutting Kropp and 
ordinary razors is the close, 
#7 even grain produced by 

hand-forging—another cogent 
reason why the Kropp is 
paramount. 















In case, Black Handle .., 
Ivory Handle ... 


10/6 
18/- 


From all Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, ete, 


{/ The 


never requires grinding. 

Send postcard for a copy + Shavers’ Kit,” Booklet 
oO. Je 

OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., Ltd., London,W.1. (Wholesale only)? 
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CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR TOURS 
TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By MAIL STEAMERS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON 
DECEMBER 13 AND 27, 192% 
JANUARY 3 AND 24, 1990 
Write for particulars to the Heau Office: 3, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, West End Agency, 125, Pal 
Mall, S.W.1. 


WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICB 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Mysterious Lunch 


AccorDING to general report, a more than usually 
resting luncheon party was held last Monday at 
No, 10 Downing Street. The company, so runs the 
port, consisted of the Prime Minister and a number 
of well-known economists and business men, the object 
heing to consider, apart from all questions of party 
polities, some of the more urgent economic and financial 
roblems. of the day. Considerable secrecy seems to 
fave been observed with regard to the precise character 
of the gathering, so that in spite of the ubiquitous 
ournalist, no list of the guests has been furnished. 
Indeed, elaborate precautions seem to have been taken 
to prevent the public from viewing their entry or exit. 


Mr. Garvin’s VIEWS. 

Naturally, however, the report of the gathering has 
excited a good deal of attention, and in particular I 
notice that Mr. Garvin in last Sunday’s Observer was 
disposed not only to attach considerable importance 
to the gathering—before it had met—but to utilize 
the event to suggest in his special weekly article that 
the occasion was one where all parties might usefully 
combine in considering the urgent financial and economic 
roblems with which the country was confronted just 
as questions like those of national defence are, as far 
as possible, kept outside the domain of party politics. 


BrRIBING THE ELEcTors. 
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In my own desire to keep clear from this same atmo- 
sphere of mere party politics, I find it necessary to assume 
for the moment that in the matter of prodigal expenditure, 
bribing the proletariat and so forth, all three political 
parties are equally culpable, although, of course, as a 
matter of fact, everyone knows that such is not really 
the case. I think, however, that it is quite true that all 
three parties are and have been for many years culpable 
inadding to the burden of the taxpayer with results which 
can only be described as disastrous whether as expressed 
inactual financial and economic strength or in the morale 
of the people as a whole. 


RESTORING SOUND PRINCIPLES. 

Whoever may have been the guests, therefore, at Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s luncheon party last Monday, and 
whatever may have been the nature of the discussion 
or whatever may be the immediate outcome of their 
deliberations, there is, I think, little doubt that a day 
will come—and the sooner the better in the interests 
of the nation as a whole—when whichever party is in 
power at the moment will find that it is utterly unable 
to redeem pledges made to the proletariat at election 
times without bringing the country into a serious financial 
position. In other words, a time will have to come when 
politics (the deplorable modern child of the Romans’ res 
publica) will have to take a back seat and the policy of 
the Government will have to be determined by sound 
financial principles, with a single eye to the adoption of 
the best means for ensuring industrial activity and 
prosperity. 

Wuy Inpustry 1s DULL. 

For it is quite true, as Mr. Garvin stated last week, 
that although we bore ourselves gallantly in everything 
pertaining to finance during the War, we have made 


| aterrible showing in the matter of recuperation after the 


1S 
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War, and more especially, of course, as regards industry. 
And without going into the innumerable points of explan- 
ation with regard to this tardiness of recovery, I cannot 
help thinking that there is one broad difference between 
the policy which has been pursued in this and other 
countries since the War which must be offered as one, 
ifnot the chief, explanation. Iam not concerned for the 
Moment with the merits or demerits of the point that 
Tam making, but only with the fact. Is it not true, then, 
that in Great Britain more than in any other country the 
past decade has been characterized by the harrassing both 
of capital in the abstract and the industrialist in the 
concrete in every conceivable respect? Is it not a fact 
that the burden placed upon industry in the way of 


taxation has been greater proportionately than in any 
other country, and is it not also a fact that, in addition 
to the actual burden of taxation, the direction of affairs 
and control in matters pertaining to hours of labour, 
regulation of work and. scale of pay, the control and 
direction has been largely taken from the hands of Capital 
and placed in the hands of Labour ? 


A Dancerous Prospect. 

I know, of course, that it might be argued that we are 
merely passing through a transition period, and that the 
ultimate goal-will be mutual co-operation between Capital 
and Labour on lines securing mutual good will and an 
equitable system of profit sharing. It may be so, but Iam 
disposed to suggest that the pace has been forced in a 
manner which may occasion serious trouble before this 
desirable goal can be reached. Moreover, I suggest that so 
long as it is assumed that conditions as regards standards 
of living, hours of working, and regulation of output can 
be determined wholly irrespective of conditions prevailing 
in other countries, the goal never will be reached. 

Bupcet Fears, 

Meanwhile, we have a perpetual piling up of expendi- 
ture mostly of an unproductive character, which makes 
it quite impossible for the financial critic to write as he 
would desire to do with regard to the future of the National 
credit and the future of British Government stocks. 
At the present moment, although monetary conditions 
are fairly favourable for a further rise in British Funds, 
the Stock Exchange is chary of taking a view until the 
next Budget has passed. So great is the addition which 
the present Government is making to the future load of 
expenditure that it would be difficult to say whether the 
City is most in fear of the load being further increased, 
or of sinking funds and National defence expenditure 
being curtailed to an extent equally detrimental to the 
National credit. Nor must it be supposed that the City 
is charging the Labour Government in particular with 
responsibility for apprehensions of Budget day, for in 
that respect bitter were the disappointments of the City 
with regard to the financial results of the Conservative 
régime. Even now I am not very anxious to over 
estimate the difficult problems with which Mr. Snowden 
may be confronted in his Budget next April, because, 
quite a favourite device of politicians nowadays seems 
to be that of preparing the taxpayer for such terrible 
things in the next Budget, that when the day of fate 
arrives he is strung up to such a pitch as to feel thankful 
when the day is over that things are no worse. Indeed, 
it is a very general experience nowadays for the writer of 
City articles round about Budget time to say in advance 
that no matter what may be the nature of the Budget, 
stocks may improve a little afterwards when once the 
haunting feeling of uncertainty has been removed. 

An ImpossiBLE PosiTIon. 

Measures, however, have now gone so far in the direction 
of unsound financial and industrial legislation that I 
doubt whether real relief measures will ever be applied 
otherwise than along lines suggested by Mr. Garvin, 
namely, a determination of political parties to recognize 
the need for united emergency measures. If it were a 
question simply and solely of real economy in the National 
expenditure, it might be possible for one particular party 
to attend to the matter, though that party would have to 
be in power with an exceedingly large majority, and 
committed by a previous election to a national pro- 
gramme of economy. The cure, however, cannot be 
found along the lines of finance alone. The State has, 
somehow or other, either to take the full responsibility 
of the capitalist and industrialist, who, after all, have been 
the channels along which prosperity has flowed in the 
past, or it has to relinquish a policy of interfering with, or 
upholding those who interfere with, the free working of 
our industrial organizations. When, for example, the 
State seriously assumes on behalf of the taxpayer the 
responsibility of providing work or a dole for youths at 
the commencement of life, it introduces a spirit so an- 
tagonistic to everything that has produced prosperity 
in the past that it is impossible to view the outlook wit! 
other than the gravest misgivings. 

. ArrHuR W. Kippy. 
Financial Notes on page 890 
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Financial Notes 


QurIET MARKETS. 
So far as the speculative markets are concerned, and notably 
as regards the Transatlantic industrial shares, -dealers on 
the Stock Exchange may be said to be marking time pending 
further developments in the United States. For the time 
being the panicky selling in Wall Street has stopped, but 
rightly or wrongly the market is looking for a continuance of 
liquidating sales, and with the exception of one or two stocks, 
the disposition here is to stand aloof. High-class investments 
stocks are well maintained on the whole, and the scrip of the 
new Conversion Loan remains firm. Long-dated Government 
issues, however, have not yet entirely recovered from the 
shock administered by the indiscreet observations of the 
Secretary of State for War. 

* * * * 

P. & O. Prorits. 

After making all allowance for depreciation, the latest 
Report of the P. & O.-Company shows that for the year 
1928-29 the amount available for distribution is £1,241,602, 
being an increase for the year of a little over £17,000. Owing 
to the increase in the amount issued, the dividend on the 
Deferred stock involves a higher amount than in the previous 
year, but the directors are able to maintain the dividend at 
12 per cént., tax free, while the amount carried forward of 
£120,865 is only £1,000 less than a year ago. The Reserve 
Fund remains at £1,700,000, and the Contingency Fund at 
£1,000,000, while the Insurance Fund now stands at £3,000,000, 
after transferring the balance of £73,107 to Profit and Loss 
and meeting all outstanding liabilities to September 30th. 
The balance-sheet also retains its position of marked strength. 

* * * * 
Topacco Prorits. 

Once again the Report of Carreras, Limited shows that 
previous record profits have been exceeded, the total 
for the year being £1,285,154 as compared with £1,154,250 
last year. This company always carries forward a huge 
balance so that the amount now available is £2,505,000. An 
extra Reserve is to be created styled a Development Fund, 
and to this £100,000 is allotted, while Income Tax provision 
requires £263,828 and Superannuation Fund £4,524. It is 
proposed to capitalise £351,563 in order to distribute bonus 
shares in the proportion of one “A” Ordinary for every 
four Ordinary and/or “ A” Ordinary shares and one ‘“ A” 
Ordinary share for every thirty-two ‘“* B”’ Ordinary shares 
held by the shareholders on January 2nd next. The share 
bonus is, in addition to a repetition of the cash dividend of 
50 per cent., free of tax. 

* * * * 
A SounpD BREWERY. 

Notwithstanding difficult trading conditions, Peter Walker 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, Limited, were able 
to show a moderate increase in profits for the past year. 
After placing a further £50,000 to the reserve, bringing it up 
to £450,000, and after making the usual grant to the ‘staff 
superannuation fund, the directors are able to pay a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., making 7} per cent. for the third 
year in succession. This brief summary of the position 
placed before the recent meeting of shareholders by the 
Assistant Managing Director and Deputy Chairman, 
Sir Ernest Cain, was well received by those who were present. 
So also were Sir Ernest’s observations later in his address 
with regard to the question of prohibition. 

* * * * 
PERUVIAN CORPORATION. 

Mainly in consequence of higher working expenses, the 
net receipts of the railways owned by the Peruvian Cor- 
poration have declined for the past year from £633,000 to 
£629,000, and after paying the preference dividend of 5 per 
cent. the amount carried forward is £129,749, against £132,672. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that in the future the 
corporation should derive some benefit from the reduction 
in the debenture sinking fund agreed to last year, while it 
must also be remembered that under the new arrangement 
with the Government the corporation now absolutely owas 
the railways in perpetuity. A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


D. SMITH & SONS (1924) LIMITED 

At the ordinary general meeting of D. Smith & Sons (1924), 
Limited, held on the 3rd inst. at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Isidore 
Aarons (Chairman of the Company), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the four months to January 31st, 1929, said 
the meeting had been deferred to enable the directors to give an 
account of the progress of the current year. The lives of the working 
directors had been insured for £25,000, and the bonuses accruing, 
which amounted to £600 per annum, went to the benefit of the com- 
pany. Aninterimdividend at the rate of 40 wd cent. had been paid on 
account ofthe current year. The accounts for the year ended Janu- 
ary 3lst, 1930, would be issued before April 30th, 1930, and he was 
convinced that a satisfactory final dividend would be declared. The 
report and accounts were ungnimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. =~ 
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PETER WALKER (WARRINGTON 
ROBERT CAIN & SONS 








INCREASED PROFITS: DIVIDEND 7} PER CENT 





THE eighth ordinary annual general meeting of -P 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons Ltd. was pe Wala 
28th ult. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C, on thy 

Sir Ernest Cain, Bt. (assistant managing director and 
chairman of the company), who presided in the absence, cepa 
indisposition, of the chairman, Sir Charles A. Nall-Cain, Awa 
that during the year undor review they had purchased dm 
Peter Walker and Son the two brewery concerns, the bia 
Brewery Co. Ltd., of Manchester, and Ellis Warde and Co, 
of Ormskirk, Those purchases were in pursuance of theip 
of maintaining the company’s output by careful investasgeg? 
further properties. The balance-sheet had been drawn to 2 
the requirements of the Companies Act, 1929, and differed in j 
from those previously presented. The company’s holding nell 
sidiary companies, which had been revalued in 1928, now 
at £4,130,945. That figure represented tho value placed 
their holding in Peter Walker and Son and William Toned 
Sons Ltd., and he might mention that whereas the interests ¢ 
Peter Walker and Son in subsidiary companies had in 1922 amountai 
to £136,619, in 1929 the figure was £1,097,797—a substantia 
increase. 

Prorir AND ALLOCATION. 


The balance of profit for the year amounted to £570,064, 
deducting directors’ fees, to £567,266, comparing with £548) 
a year ago. Tho available balance was £216,604,-or some £32.(y 
higher than last year. The board proposed to make the wyyl 
grant to staff superannuation fund of £5,000 ; to pay a final dividey 
of 5 per cent., making 7} per cent. for the third year in successin 
and to carry forward £98,104. The result, he thought, was ny 
altogether unsatisfactory, taking everything into account, Uy 
employment still exercised a depressing effect in their area, and 
might have seen in the Press that recently a deputation from tly 
Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation had an intervey 
with the Treasury with regard to the specially bad conditions q 
unemployment in Liverpool. That deputation had _ submited 
figures for unemployment and poor-law relief in Liverpool, showiy 
that they were more than double those of London and Birminghay) 
and almost double those of Manchester, on the basis of the pop 
lation. That imposed a tremendous burden, and was a gm 
handicap to the development of industry on Merseyside, 
















THE Royat Commission oN Liquor. 


Then there was the Royal Commission appointed “ to investiga 
the whole field of legislation relating to the sale and supply: 
intoxicating liquor.” That had settled down to an inquiry expectal 
to last for two years. (Laughter.) The bost that could be hy 
from it, according to its friends, lay in the value of the evidew 
it would take. It was to be trusted that that was an unde 
statement of what might happen. To quote from a writer in th 
Morning Post, it was a strange thing that in this, the glorious dec 
of self-determination for small nations, there was leas and la 
self-determination for individuals. ‘‘ We dash about the worl 
flinging freedom to the Croats, and freedom to the Egyptia 
and freedom to the Indians and the Arabs and the Poles; bi 
as for the Briton, he is to have his meals arranged by Royal Cam 
missions.”’ (Laughter.) 

‘** Why,” asked the writer, “this insane concentration on one dl 
of the possible perils of life 2 The motor-car is taking a far grew 
toll in human life and suffering than ‘ alcohol’ could ever do, bi 
nobody thinks of prohibiting all motor-cars. On the contran) 
we now propose to remove the speed limit altogether, though 
are to punish offenders moro severely. Exactly the same pri 
should govern the use of liquor—the maximum freedom for ti 
moderate, with heavy penalties for those who abused it. Ba 
exactly the opposite principle is applied in fact, reaching its luni 
extreme in Prohibition. And, make no mistake, Prohibitio! 
the real aim of those who welcome this Commission, and of 8 
of those who will sit on it.” j 

Those who were working to prohibitionize Britain, conti 
the writer, had the effrontery to talk about their “ ideals.” 1 
invited them to go to America and see what they would s, 
go to France and see sobriety, and then let them dare to¢ 













back and try to impose “ their barbarous tyrannies on this counltf 


(Cheers. ) 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and acco 

Mr. A. Ronald N. Nall-Cain seconded the motion. 

Mr. Percival Wolton expressed the regret of shareholders # 
absence of their Chairman through illness, and congrat 
Sir Charles and the directors on the excellent balance-sheet p# 
before them this year. When they considered the bad stelé 
trade in Lancashire generally he thought it showed exté 
management by everyone concerned that the company had- 
£18,000 more profit than last year. Shareholders were also # 
congratulated on receiving such a good dividend. : 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. Tho 10 
business was transacted and the proceedings closed with a Be 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff for 
services during the past year. ‘ 
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— —sS SP OMPANY MEETING. 





“OCEANA CONSOLIDATED 


GREATLY IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION. 








Tae annual meeting of the company was held at Winchester House, 
London, E.C., on Friday, November 29th, the chairman, Mr. Berkeley 
Fairfax Conigrave, presiding over a large attendance of shareholders. 

accounts showed a net profit of £55,200, as compared with 
$50,620 for the previous year, with an available balance forward of 

439. The Board felt that in view of the confidence crisis which 
taken place since the close of the company’s financial year, it 
be wiser to retain the company’s liquid cash resources un- 

After dealing in detail with the accounts and drawing 
ion to the greatly improved financial position, the chairman 
said that with regard to investments, a substantial interest was held 
in Kirklees Ltd. This artificial silk manufacturing company had 
heen entirely reconstructed and refinanced and its factories equipped 
with the most modern plant, to enable an increased production from 
about twelve tons of rayon per week to a capacity of about fifteen 
tons weekly. A small interest was held in the important Branston 
Artificial Silk Company. An interest was taken in English Stockings 
Lid., which controlled the Klinger Manufacturing Company, whose 
hosiery works at Edmonton were among the largest of their kind in 
the world. English Stockings Ltd. had secured the right to instal in 
this country the first Maratti High Speed Knitting Machine, which, 
it is claimed, will practically revolutionize the manufacture of non- 
ladderable knitted fabrics. 

The company also held investments in mining, sisal, financial and 
industrial concerns, from which in due course adequate returns were 
ako indicated. When the present Board took office they were in 
the position of having to nurse investments which came to them as 

ies. In some cases there seemed prospect of improvement, 
while in regard to others a considerable measure of success could be 
rted. As a consequence of the advances made to the Taquah 
and Abosso, that company had been able to undertake an extensive 


had 
wouki 


development programme, and the monthly returns now showed a | 


profit of £2,000 per month instead of a loss. Conditions generally 
since the close of the company’s financial year had not been propi- 
tious for a finance company. Fortunately, the hurricanes of the 
past few months found the company in good shape to withstand 
them. The Board had built up a substantial general reserve, the 
earry-forward had been iargely increased, and the position of the 
company strengthened. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a cordial vote of thanks 
passed to the Chairman. 











Looking Ahead 
Provision for the future shou'd be the concern of every family 
man, A day may come when circumstances impair his wage- 
earning capacity. It is then that the protection provided by an 
A.M.P. Assurance Policy is invaluable. The A.M.P., as the 
name implies, is Mutual—there are no shareholders. All surplus 


is divided annually among policyholders. The Society is now 
the most prosperous of ali British Life Offices. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


£74,000,009 New Business for 1928 £17,075,837 
£10,500,000 Cash Surplus for one 
£3,005,538 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Assets EP 
Anrual Income 


London Office; W. G. GRACE, 
1-76 King William Street, Acting Manager for the 
E.C. 4, United Kingdom. 


Established 1849, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital re oe £4,500,600 

Reserve Fund | tae ave we ae ase £ 4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


a ee eee 
BRANKSOME_ 
TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
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The Cap Martin of England 
Miicaeees 


Country House 
Sewage Purification 


Cesspools cannot purify sewage. 

They septicise sewage, and a septic condition, whether of sewage 

or of the body, is a menace to health. 

Sanitate your garden, your estate, water courses, ponds, by the 

adoption of the Tuke & Bell Semi-septic system of Sewage 

Purification, guaranteed to produce an @fuent comparable to 

rain-water in appearance and free from smell. 

Our Installations can be seen in work in every County in the 

Country. 

A list of users in your County will be sent upon application. 
Write for Booklet No. 14, which gives full particulars. 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 











THE HOXTON MARKET 


CHRISTIAN MISSION AND INSTITUTE 
Presidcnt—WALTER SCOLES, Esq., “ Duniuce,” Hartfield Rd., Eastbourne. 


HOXTON’S RAW MATERIAL 


“CHRISTMAS ” CHEER 


For such as these rests 


on YOU and ME. 


Hospitals, Convalescent, Surgical Aid Letters, Old and New 
Clothing and Boots, Coal and Bread Tickets, or some Toys and 
Gifts of Money would turn these 


TRAGEDIES INTO REAL COMEDIES. 


Do please send’ a gift of money or geods to make this possible to LEWIS 
H. BURTY, Secretary, or W. F. URRY, Esq., Treasurer, Christian Mission 
and Ragged School, Hoxton Market, London, N. 1. 


Bankers—Midiand Bank, Old St. Branch, Great Eastern St., E.C. 2. 











To men in the fifties 
and sixties 

It is not generally realised 

that for an annual premium 

of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 

next birthday can effect a Whole Life 

Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 

The 


Scottish Provident Institution 


There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 
Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application— 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £21,000,000 

















NEW BOOKS 





Greatly Enlarged 
Premises. 







THE 
PETTY 
CURY 
BOOK 


Specialists in 
all Departments. 


5 Floors 
of Books. 










Catalogues 
of 
New & Old 
Books Free. 


Send for List of 
Christmas Gift 


Suggesitons. 

W. HEFFER & SONS 
LTD. 

Cambridge. Tel.: 862. 


Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 








SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
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‘of the Boyne. 


‘to pay Cromwell’s soldiers. 


929, 





Answers to Questions on Irish History 


1. Richard IT. 2. George IV. 3. Edward Bruce, brother of 
Robert Bruce (victor of Bannockburn). 4. Lambert Simnel 
(who was ‘crowned as Edward VI. by the Bishop of Meath, in 
presence of the deputy Kildare” (“the great Earl’’ )—Child’s History 
of Ireland, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D.). 5. Henry VIII. 6. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Bighth Earl of Kildare, by Henry VII. (Joyce's Child’s 
History of Ireland, ch. 27, p. 193).——7. Sarsfield ; after the battle 
8. Londonderry ; because it successfully resisted 
the siege of James IT.’s troops. 9. Limerick ; because the treaty 























:signed by Ginkell was not faithfully kept by the English Parliament. 





——10. Earl of Essex, in Elizabeth’s reign. 11. Philip IT. of Spain 


‘(husband of Mary of England). King’s Co. and Philipstown called 





after him. 12. The Irish gentry whose lands were confiscated 
13. Edmund Spenser and Sir Walter 
Ralegh. (Large tracts of land were assigned to persons who 

“undertook” to repopulate the desolated province with English 
farmers and labourers) ; vide Great English Poets, Julian Hill, sub 


Edmund Spenser ; also Joyce’s Child’s History of Ireland, ch. 33. 











; can be provided 
£1,000 228%: 


death if earlier 
by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street; London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 





FECUITUE TILER S LE LSE LEAST CRT CRE SR CCR RATTLE TRE RS SHR ERE TENT ER USN TTT LITT TE TEA TENT R EE TY 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


It may well be doubted if ever there was a time when sane, authoritativs 
literature was needed more than it is to-day. There are books that sap 
moral strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal 
the ugliness of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. The . 
surest way to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the books listed 
below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEAL 





WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH ConTRoL) 6/9 
A unique Book of Counsel eee nee eco 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
An invaluable guide to married happiness eee ee 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship ~~ 6/9 
ever before appeared in print ... eee ooo 

MaprunGs, BEPORE xe, AFTER 

or the 

THE PERFECT WIFE each 1/2 gryon,, 5/4 

THE HAPPY LOVER 

WOMAN AND LOVE 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book eee 

THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; 3/- 
or, How to Love. 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... oe ove 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 


: By Drs, Tract and Wattacg. 13/- 
= The revised and modernized edition (ilustrated). = 
= MANHOOD By Cuarres Tompson, 3/- = 
= The Facts of Life presented to Men... meen ove = 
= MATRIMONY By Moxa Barxo. 3/ 2 
= he Truth about Marriage ... ooo eos Bee as . : 
4 wnstinaiate By Mona Batrrp. 3/ - 
: The Facts of LNe for Women ..,. hs ve oe - : 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barr 3/ 
The Facts of Life for Gitls, beautifully explained ... 3 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartres Tuompson. 3/ 
The Facts ot Life for Boys, clearly and simply told . 3 


Each price includes postage and a copy of 
“ Health and Efficiency,” Britain’s Premier Health Journal. 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return of post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4. 
Complete Catalogue post free on request, 
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waa * What of 
Wa their 
~=— Future? 


PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
WHEN SCHOOLDAYS END 


Now comes the time when the most 
difficult decision has to be made. 
A suitable career must be chosen 
for the children. The whole of their 
future depends upon this moment 


SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 

MMMM INSPIRING BOOK wun 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL 

AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
will be welcomed gladly by every 
father and mother who is faced 
with this most important problem 

1c TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 

HODDER & STOUGHTON 








BOOKS 


THE BEST PRESENTS & 
THE EASIEST SHOPPING, 
John and Edward Bumpus Ltd., 
350 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES ON REQUEST, 


BUMPUSIEL 











a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief successively he 
reinfection and give the cold a chance to disappear, is 


destroy. Packed in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., the 
obtained from all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, EC? 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. | 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 


reinfects 


himself and prolongs the cold. .A simple way to prevent this continual 


to use 


“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and 


y can be 











Are You Deaf? 


you,.can be relieved 


WILSON’S. ‘COMMON- SENSE. "EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 


all other devices and assists where all these and medicai skill ha 


ve failed 


to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 


no wire or string attachmen t. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this p 


" British Agent: D. H. WILSON {Dept. 9). 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 53 PiV' Ra, Leith, Evins 


URGH. 
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British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS CF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHE 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretar 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 











HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 


Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
E, M.A, 
y: 


Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


in that, 
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GERTRUDE. LEIGH 
New Light : 
on the Youth of Dante 


A new and extremely interesting theory of 
Dante’s personal beliefs and the influences 
that formed them. Miss Leigh seeks to show 
that the surface aspect of the Inferno is a 
satire on the age in which Dante lived, and 
on a debased religious system enforced by 
law; and that it conceals a hidden autobio- 
graphical element. 








155. net 


Faber & Faber 
24 Russell Square, London, W.C,1 


Foyle’s 


Musical Lecture-Recitals 


ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET. 


You are invited to apply for a Syllabus of these Lecture- 
Recitals, also for particulars of the service for the musical 


public provided by 
Masic and Drama Department. 


Foyle’s re-organised and enlarged 


The Department is now a centre for all Serious Musicians 
—amateur and professional—where they can widen their 
knowledge of both old and new music and of the newest 


ideas and methods. 


If you are unable to visit the Depart- 
ment write outlining your requirements and enquiries. 


FOYLE’S MUSIC DEPT. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.6.?. 


Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 
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THE 
SALISBURY AVON 


By ERNEST WALLS 
Sketches by REGINALD BUSH 


course of this picturesque river.”—Bookman. 


high, but not too high, praise.”—New Statesman. 


4 THE BRISTOL AVON. By same author and artist. 


Rivers of Engiand Series (No.2) ARROWSMITH 


10/6 net 


“Enthusiasm, knowledge and descriptive power are not 
often as equally matched as they are here, and, assisted 
by the maps produced, it is a sheer delight to follow the 


“To say that this book is as good as that which Mr. 
Walls has already published on the Bristol Avon, is 


SANITY & SEX 


I was the first Publisher in Britain to supply the need for Clean 


Sex instruction. My knowledge and 
service, and | recommend the following : 


PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 

Walter M. Gallichan’s latest and most able volume on 
Marriage. Read it and avoid the pitfalls. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control) 
The volume of which | have sold nearly 
copies, 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

By W: M. Gallichan. Shows you how the “change of 
life *’ may be made easy. 


MARRIED LOVE By Marie Stopes 
The book which has caused more discussion than any 
Sex book published. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
The most illuminating book ever published. 
Send Cheque or P.O. now to address below. 


160,000 


experience are at your 


3/9 
6/3 
6/3 
6/3 


12/6 








GEORGE H. WALES COMPANY 
Dept. 15, 26 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 




















LIBERTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THE LARGEST CHOICE OF 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 
IN THE WORLD 
A VISIT INVITED: 

LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 











CHOOSE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
without delay at 
THE 
CHALLENGE GALLERY, 


24 GT. RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 














Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK), 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
. and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., 


Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


fw Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 a 
Series discounts 1 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


a 





PERSONAL 





BOOKS, &c. 


MEDICAL 





BovkHaRa Rug, genuine (with guarantee) at a 
bargain price 3 size 5ft. 6in. x 4ft.2in. A delightful 
Specimen finely woven (about 200 stitches to the square 
). In beautiful soft colourings, Price £12 12s. 0d. 

y other equally attractive offers of collectors’ speci- 
Mens at ordinary trade prices—J. Haim & Co., 56 
ers St., W. 1. (3 mins. Oxford Circus), Museum 5031. 


OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, a com- 

rehensive Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 

books in new condition as first published, but now offered 

at Bargain Prices. Included is an interesting selection 

of Books on Music and Musicians, Post Free.—H. J. 

GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-578 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladej ‘3 
“ Drosil’? Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief: 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 
26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 





HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 

2 King Street, 8t. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in the 

Seeing of grees, in Heraldic work of every description 
in designs for all purposes, 








“NT OTABLE WORKS OF ART NOW ON THE 

MARKET ” is the subject of a 40-page Illustrated 
Supplement in the December number of The Burlington 
Magazine. This issue also contains four colour-plates 
and sixteen pages in monotone. Price as usual, 2s. 6d. 
(3s. post free).—‘* Burlington Magazine," Bank Buildings, 
164 St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.1, Eng, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 
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‘APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 


St. James’s Secretarial Club, 834 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 


pee ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J <a 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (Mixed). 


Wanted, in January, 1930, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
= to teach ‘Art and- Needlework throughout the 
School 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Form of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, County School, Bodmin, to whom all 
ag ge must be returned not later than Decem- 


ber 14th. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 





Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
November 29th, 1929. 





XFORD, Lady Margaret Hall. The Council will pro- 
ceed in February to the election of a resident 
Research Fellow. The Fellowship, of the value of £250 
a year, will be tenable for three years from October, 1930. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Hall Sec: retary. 





Qe OF GLASGOW. 


Chair of Scottish History and Literature. 





The University Court proposes, on or after Febru- 
ary 13th, 1930, to consider the making of an appointment 
to fill the vacant Chair. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the University Court, The 
University, Glasgow. 

December, 1929. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


A? MARRIAGE Education Centre has been opened at 

141 Bow Rd., Bow, E. 3, to give advice to women on 
The ‘Sex ‘Raomtent of Children, The Prevention of Un- 
willing Motherhood, Distaste for the Marriage Relation- 
ship, The Physiology and Hygiene of Sex. Mrs. Chance 
will be glad to discuss this work with persons interested 
(without fee). Funds are not required. 








NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

J) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments. ae 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. -DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
"TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant = the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY 


a wat ie HOME CIVIL, I1.C.8., &c. 
28, 16 places; 1929 21 places. 
DAVIE’S, 5 yo Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352 











ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 

With a written guarantee of a oo salaried position on 

completion of —. Postal courses available. Pro- 

spectus from Mr. P. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W. 2. pn cy Paddington 9046. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

Principal : Miss E. C. Higgins, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 16th, 
1930. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40.to £80 a year, and several Exhi- 
bitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1930. For 
further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 


rF\VHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. _Probationary term commences 
January ist. Appointments. for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Head-Master. 











YOUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference given to girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
O0.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 








1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
dX) equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking. the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For Jone ae write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





MPVRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 





Music Scholarship of £35 p.a., increasable to £70 p.a. 
in certain cases, will be offered in March. Usual Scholar- 
ship Examination for the award of up to six scholarships, 
also exhibitions, held in June. These are additional to 
reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. J’or par- 





ticulars apply Head-Master, 











SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 
by 
“CITY OF NAGPUR” 


(16,756 tons displacement) 
From London, 
JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
MADEIRA, __ ST. HELENA, 
CAPE T OWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Returning via Suez to 
Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 




















mee | 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
M THREE BRIDGES, ae PARE, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDIN 
GIRLS. SCHOOL Pog 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships,’ geé 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rey rw Spy 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, Londoa, Ree" 
















TT. our fo ABBEY, —— 
R GIRLS (6-18) (English ee 
Recomnizea . Board of Education. Warm dinate 


bathing, g food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 






scholars fon £10.—Apply Sister Superior, 











————___ 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEy, 






Boarding School on modern lines for 109 girls 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of bags on 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Miah 
staff. Principal; Miss Lucretia Cameroy “ ° 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford.” 


ne 


W fdiicn Sab ivi 
SCHOOL 
CHAIRMAN : Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H. hh ry 
Principal : Miss i Sine B.A,, ” London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and le 
pig vmnen 2n P the Princt vig 
rospectus from the Principal, Went 
Road, Bournemouth. a worth Cay 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 






































FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


yy ORMANDY: FINISHING SCHOOL.—Ideally sit, Trad 
subj., music, drawing, dom. science, tennis, rg 














Tms mod.—Chateau des Ventes- -Ry (par Houea)& Seine 


















OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland (Dm 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter ( 
to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR 


| WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, (Hy 

TEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing school 

for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 

Summer holidays and winter sports ‘in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London —Principal : Melle Rufer, 
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CKO! 
ant SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES U —_ 
dimple sc 
al TINENT, am ag HOME or on ‘or on fle | tag 
TINED 0 ' 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- MENTS, DOMESTIC TCONOMY. ‘SCHOOLS ee at brant 


ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
wil. take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
ewe! school under the management of the Society of 
‘riends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 








NIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL OF THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 TO 18, 





Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress : MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields & Garden. 

HREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS: £180, £180, £90. 

For Prospectus & full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 





Chk Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
\) -number of little girls and boys.- Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectu3 ani 
particulars. —Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LL HALLOWS SCHOOLFOR GIRLS 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams. 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, ~ Gym 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 








(3 *  Sivaee SCHOOL, 

‘ TIVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardin 

and Day School for Girls. Well sittiated In grounds o 

twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 

Scholarships and E xhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 

SECRETARY, 





i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
: Principal, Miss WALLIS. Priv: ate Residential 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 





| Fume? COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 

ISLANDS.—F¥ounded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each’ per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 gueneas cach per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are open for competition each 

year. All particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 





JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of _ 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex, 
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given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, Tani 
CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tele 

event 5878. Educational Agents. Establi 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENT, 





~ a FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. variou 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. Jey, W. D. 

J.& J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. §———— 

A nr the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTR AVE” 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Arms, 
PARENTS by sending free of charge) prospectuses and I Artistic an¢ 
TRUSTWORTHY IN MATION and ADVICE, IB te. —Henr 
The age of the pupil district preferred, — 

and rough idea of fees should be given. IGHES 

J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Diam 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053, —_, 


athe kind 
stock St., C 









CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information an 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

will be given free of charge to parents stating ther 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, | 
referred, 7 e of fees, &¢.) to Messrs. Truman 
nightley, L , Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 li 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete i 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 


i: | 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 7 BO 

4 

UTHORS’ MSS., articles, e., typed acauni _—' 
and promptly by old Public Sensor boy di 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Servie UXTO 

















recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, tion 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. hé&e. Ww 
Orehestra 


|] E AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Lan — ——— 
this fascinating and paying hobby. by post. - Moder HELI 

ate fees. -Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free from sur 

London College of Authorship, 37 \S.), Albemarle St. ¥. garage; 

—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. shot 

trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. ARR 








Fy to write Articles and Stories ; make spat 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT I+ ROT 
stir UTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.5 Wid D } 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully &prompeiyeeed Mic th 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,00) DRO 
Miss N. Mc¥’ ailane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westeliff-on-Se Sea. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stotid, Mw? 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to- B 4 Es 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.1 : 

















rVHE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary gt ; me 
_ Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Authors 
work placed. Novels, short stories, etc.—Write Manage: B R.A.C. 
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TAILORING ov 

———— F amidst 

DVICE.—WALTER CURRALL, WORLD'S LEAD F sunshin 
ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B; Ov &  cxelusiy 
coats from 85s. ; -D.B. 40s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 56s; rooms, 
Costume 40s, ; also dress, dinner, morning suits, Resides 
& liveries TURNED and beautifully retailored “ Justlis BF Cornwa 














New."—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Est. here since 1 











1929.] 
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Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
ave utely like new by our 







saIXG: 
pam, rn 





Hamps 
A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N. W. 3. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


treak, boneless, 10-12 Ib, 1s. 2d. 
Oey ied Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2}d. per Ib., 
dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 

& Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
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CH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
iNest eich Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 

the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
ts os 9/9 ; 10 Ibs 3/9. Special prices for large quan. * 
8; / R, WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


— 

& SWEETS FOR XMAS.—Mixed Choco- 
’ 0 NG. Ib., Mixed Sweets 2s. 6d.1b. Carr. paid 
4 1b orders.—Betley Bonbons, Henfield, Sussex, 


































SH Fruit.—Cases cont’g 44 Ibs. best keeping 
—, Seedlings (king of cook’g apples), 11s. 6d. 
D390 miles, or 9s. car. for’d. Hf. quan. 5s. 6d. car. 


Aah Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, nr. Canterbury 
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A., es J Turkeys 12s., 13s., 14s., 15s. to 18s. 
4RGEST Xmas 
ndon, 1 | each, Heavy Cocks £1 each, Largest Roasting Fowls 
; 10am, ‘i, pr. trsd., post free. Miss Leslie, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
“ Xmas Turkeys 12s., 14s., 15s. ; splendid Geese 
ARGE 
th Collegy | qs, 10s., 11s. ; fine Roasting Fowls, Ducks, 8s., 9s., 
4 a pr, trussed free.—Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork. 
—=—= "RE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
ip yo tale stones — ba ge R... strong 
7Ib. 38. 3d., post free. Redu prices larger 
it. Poa aniities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 
Pha BA post free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
F.O.P., 248. 6d. ; 5 Ibs. Special F.0.P., 23s. ; 5 |b. 
‘itzerland, O.P., 2ls, 
an hy" gippy VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 
GIRLS, 
ae MISCELLANEOUS 
Ng schoo! 
Science, BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
. Escort also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
r. The London Tooth Co., Dept. ‘‘ 8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 
i : OCKROACHES exterminated by “ blattis.’”” World 
famed ; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
——_. MBsinple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
+ on thy MPLS. Tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
BLISH. fi Howarths, = Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
&e,, iy J Boots’ branches, stores. 
Ani : 
sphons: R EXCHANGE.—Good Jig-saw Puzzles. Good 
RENT condition. Hon. Sec., Library, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 
— OR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
al lev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 
TNTRY i : — bird gh aay 2 aca eee own 
0 Arms, st, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
ses and HE Artistic and original work from £2 2s. ecoheeeen sent 
tes fre—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
‘ IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Street, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
3, vuleanite), &c. Any condition, la. or sm. quan. ; cash at 
——= & one ; goods ret. if offer not sat. Call or post to largest firm 
onan the kind in the world.— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Wood- 
hmenty ee stock St., Oxford St., W:1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 
5 their 
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SPRING 
SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise next Spring midst the golden 
lands that rim the sunlit. Mediterranean. 
Let the ‘“‘ Arandora Star,’ most luxur- 
ious of all cruising liners, which ie 
making five separate cruises, take you 
where mystery, colour and romance 
abound—to places such as Algiers, 
Tunis, Malta, Corsica, Naples, Venice, 
Athens, etc.—Blue skies, blue seas. 


a BY THE BLUE STAR LINER +o 

No Liner in the World so effectively com- 
bines charm with comfort and luxury as 
the “ Arandora Star.’ Every Stateroom 
a Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games 
Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. 
Early bookings have the choice of Berths. 
Write for full particulars: also for the 
“ Arandora Star” January Cruise to the 
West Indies. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Sireet. 


GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
RES Ra 











“| ROTAL ” MOTOR RUGS made from our famous 

Harris Tweed yarns, in characteristic Highland 
colours and designs. Nothing like them in the world 
to-day—exceptionally smart, and appealing, and so 
different to the usual. Quite the nicest Xmas gift you 
can buy for yourself or for your friends. Fuller par- 
ticulars on application—Newall, 246 Stornoway, 





Scotland. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM’’ 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu¢ 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1.. 





MAS GIFTS of unusual charm and character. Quaint 
4X toys for the kiddies ; useful, individual, out-of-the- 
ordinary presents for grown-ups. From 1s.—SLAVONIC 
Handicrafts, 42 Gt. Russell-st., W.C.1 (opp. British Mus.) 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat- 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8. 243, Wau. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





XNOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





ry\HE IDEAL XMAS GIFT, sure to please, is a guaran- 

teed All-British Plush Motor Rug. Colours, Blue 
and Silver-Grey, or Fawn and Brown; 60 by 48 ins., 
Xmas Season Bargain Price 39s. 6d. cash, carr. paid. 
Satisfaction or money returned—F. H. Somers, 
Westgate, Shipley, Yorks. 








TOURS, &c. 


ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party,July 19. 
1930.-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 











SWISS RESORTS 


NDERMATT, 4,738 ft—The Bellevue. English 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 frs. inc. 





A 











FOREIGN HOTELS 
C= HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 


h. and c. water; ex. cuisine; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 





c* D’ANTIBES—HOTEL ROYAL.—Situated on 
seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 
stay. English Direction. ? 





Nf ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
4 class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 





ENTONE. 
y HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes’ 
of town’s centre.—-CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





ys see a 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis). 
100 Baths, 


150 Rooms. 
October 15th to May 15th. 














BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 


ee i 

















T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
41 Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

bh. &c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orehestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 





HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comfort ; moderate terms; 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water « radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





XMOUTH (S. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 





AIGNTON (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 
in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
toms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
RAC. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





MATLOCK.—Smedieys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 


ee eelees | SaeShl Fees | || Bese 





Lo Phone: Matlock 17, ’Grams: ‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 
at, HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
ms First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
a RAC. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 
= aan 





ORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 

t profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and i. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exelusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine: Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms Spoly 
Senential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 


le ee | 








IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—FEaglehurst Private 
Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Taritf. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 





TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 

Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 





ORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. "Phone 2113, Mrs. V. #. Gresham. 





ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 


ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655, 


VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 


EFORMED 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the? 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEoRGE’s Hovusz, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1. 
L ON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





INNS, 





DON. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St., 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., 





2 guineas weekly, 
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FESO ATAU TN HN 


ROUTLEDGE *. KEGAN PAUL 


LOVE POEMS OF JOHANNES SECUNDUS 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Professor F. A. WRIGHT. : 15s. net, 


This edition, with a new Latin text and a new verse translation, is the first to appear in England for over a century. |t 
is intended for the scholar and the general reader, for the lover of fine literature and the lover of love, and includes many 


mL NL i 








= poems and series of poems never before translated. 
= 
E MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES MELVILLE : 
=| Edited by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net, § 
= Melville, the writer of these intimate sketches of the Courts of Mary Stuart and Queen Elizabeth, had a varied carcer as R 
= diplomatist, culminating in’ the “Darnley-marriage, negotiations.’ Some of the most entertaining passages in his witty book E 
= recount his passages of arms with Elizabeth, jealous of her rival monarch’s charms. 

= “Vivid and picturesque, have much to tell of the protagonists.’"—Times. “ Fascinating Melville knew courts at very close 

= quarters.”"—Sunday Times. 

= 

= GAMES AND GAMESTERS OF THE RESTORATION 


Introduction by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


Lucas'’s Lives of the Gamesters (1674) shows us Post-Restoration England as a huge gaming house, uniting Court and tavern, 
and reducing monarchs, dandies, authors, and scoundrels to the same level of morality. Cotton’s Compleat Gamester 
(1714) is a quaint manual of instruction, with a notable section on Riding. 


THE AMERICAN OMEN 
By GARET GARRETT. Je. 6d. ‘nek 


What has made America a world-power of such supreme importance? In answering this question the author shows what 
is original in the American attack on reality and gives a rational interpretation of the ideas, mainly unconscious, that animate 
the American mind. 


LIFE OF MRS. PIPER 
By ALTA L. PIPER. Introduction by SIR OLIVER LODGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Piper played a leading part in the development of psychic research in this country. This biography of her by her 
daughter gives full particulars of her career, and presents a deeply intercsting portrait of a woman endowed with ‘ super- 
normal’ faculties. 


LIUDPRAND OF CREMONA 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 12s. 6d. net. 


Bishop Liudprand, traveller, diplomat, historian and poet, is one of the most fascinating of medieval authors. There is no 

one to touch him in his gift of pure mischief. _In spite of this, he is little known, and this volume contains the first English 

translation of his chief works, including Antapodosis (Tit-for-Tat), a history of his own times, and the masterly satirical 
account of his embassy to Constantinople. 


ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
By Professor L. HOMO. 16s. net. 


“One of the most serviceable volumes in the History of Civilization. No other book presents in so convenient a form the - 
story of the stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of absolute monarchy and bureau- 
cratic organization.’"—Times Literary Supplement. . 


PROBLEMS OF NEUROSIS 
By Dr. ALFRED ADLER. introcagaey by F.-G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
s. 6d. net. 


A work of great interest to psychologists, educationists, parents of young children, and those about to marry (for whom it 
contains excellent advice). ‘* Should be read by every doctor and every student of psychology.”—Saturday Review. 


THE CHILD FROM FIVE TO TEN 
By EVELYN and MIRIAM KENWRICK. 7s. 6d. net. 


»Primarily intended for parents and teachers, this work supplies the need for a book on the problems and interests of 
childhood, which, though not written from the academic point of view, yet takes into account the latest developments of 
psychology and medicine. 


BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
By J. H. WOODGER, B.Sc. 2\s. net. 


“He is a biologist who has made a profound study of ancient and modern philosophy, and the application of his knowledge 
ta [biological] problems is likely to prove of great value and interest. Severe criticism is made of most of our dis- 
tinguished physiologists and zoologists..—Manchester Guardian. 
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Send for 32-page Autumn List. 











Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, EAC. 
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